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INFERENTIAL VISIBILITY AND SEX NORMS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST** 


Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington, D.C, 


SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 


A. Tue PROBLEM 


Few quantitative studies of sexual behavior appeared prior to Kinsey, 
Pomeroy, and Martin's Sexual Behavior in the Human Маје (11) and 
Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, and rd's Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female (12). Sociologists and anthropologists were pleased that Kinsey, a 
zoologist, related variables, such as age, marital status, education, occupation, 
rural-urban and religious background, to sexual behavior. Some were dis- 
appointed, however, that cross-cultural variations were not investigated. 
Ford and Beach’s study (7) responded to this need. Collating materials 
from the Human Relations Area Files, they described cultural differences in 
sexual behavior. Unfortunately, most repgrts іп the Files include only 
qualitative descriptions of sexual attitudes and scattered impressions of 
behavior. Cross-cultural quantitative studies providing data comparable to 
that which Kinsey presented for the American male and female are still 
rare. A list of such studies is presented in Kinsey et al. (12, p. 94). 

This papefeattempts to specify some influences of culture and society upon 
sexual behavior by studying individuals who changed their cultural en- 
vironment through migration during the sexually active part of their lives. 
Biological and basic personality factors remain relatively constant through a 
migratory period, but the normative environment varies? We will see that 
the sexual behavior of an immigrant population changes in the direction 
of that of the native receiving population. It will be argued that the con- 
vergence comes about through the impact of the norms of the new culture 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 5, 1963, and given special con- 
sideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 
1964, by The Journal Press. 

1 This research was made possible by funds granted by the Ford Foundation. 
That Foundation is not, however, the author, owner, р! isher, or proprietor of 
this research and is not to be understood as approving, by virtue of its grant, any 
of the statements or views expressed therein. 

2 Differences between premarital and marital ђећаукт are perhaps the most 
obvious sexual consequence of changed normative structure. We are interested in 
the effect of national culture on sexual behavior and will consider only individuals 
who remained unmarried through the migration. 
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on social sexual behaviors, such as petting and intercourse, and that the 
nonsocial sexual behaviors of masturbation and spontaneous orgasms are 
indirectly influenced. Zetterberg’s (24) postulates of evaluative and normative 
compliance lead us to expect that this would occur. The postulate of evalua- 
tive compliance states, “In an action system any actor has a tendency to 
develop attitudes that are synonymous with uniform evaluations in the 
system.” The postulate of normative compliance or, more precisely, the 
theorem of normative compliance holds that “ап actor’s actions have a 
tendency to become dispositions conforming to the uniform prescriptions of 
his action system.” What is required for the prescriptions to be learned, so 
that they become dispositions? Dispositional compliance as well as external 
behavioral compliance? is more likely to occur when the natives’ "action. 
system" is the immigrants’ "reference group." Further, Zetterberg’s term | 
"action system" assumes a situation of high social visibility. New norms 
cannot be taught if they are not, in some way, made visible. According to 
Merton (18, p. 350), “ ‘Visibility’ . . . is a name for the extent to which the 
structure of a social organization provides occasions to those variously located 
in that structure to perceive the norms obtaining in the organization and 
the character of role performance of those manning the organization." Were 
the new behavioral norms not social visible or if the immigrant had to 
depend on "subliminal" cues, or go through a "problem solving" procedure 
in each new situation, the amount of compliance would be limited. As Kaplan 
(8) says, ". . . whether or not a given individual is aware of the reference 
group he is using, he has to be aware of the norm which exists in that 
group." 5 р 

We usually do not think of sexual behavior or the norms guiding it as 
particularly visible. Nevertheless, if the sexual behavior of an immigrant 


3 Festinger (4, р. 235) says, “Public compliance with private acceptance will 
occur if there is a desire on the part of the person to remain in the existing re- 
lationship with those attempting to influence him.” 

4 Sherif (21, р. 224) says, “. . . attitude change of the greatest scope and degree 
is found when individuals shift or change reference groups, in contrast to effects 
of exposure to discrete stimuli or events.” 

5 Sensitivity to the cues of a new cultural situation is a problem in “learning to 
pay attention.” See, for example, Miller and Dollard (19, p. 23). 

The low visibility of sexual norms and behavior may be socially functional 
since it masks discrepancies between behavior and attitudes which might generate 
conflict and reduces the possibility of jealousies. Wilbert Moore and Melvin Tumin 
discuss the role of ignorance in maintaining “smooth social relations by preventing 
jealousy and internal dissension where differential rewards to approximate status 
equals are not based on uniformly known and accepted criteria” and “to protect the 
traditional normative structure . . . through reinforcing the assumption that deviation 


from the rules is statistically insignificant.” See (20, pp. 790-791) and (22, Part IV, 
on secrecy). 
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к. changes in the direction of the sexual behavior of the natives, 
we might well seck mechanisms of visibility. The notion of visibility need 
not be limited to direct or explicit communication about the norms or in- 
struction in them through overt sanctions. We will use the concept of 
“inferential visibility” to suggest that cues related only indirectly to norms 
of sexual behavior may allow new immigrants to infer these norms. 


B. GATHERING THE Data 


During 1954, the author collected histories of sexual behavior from 101 
individuals in Israel. The samplegconsisted of two relatively homogeneous 
groups. Sixty of the respondents had recently arrived from Baghdad, Iraq. 
They were from the upper economic levels, had completed secondary school, 
and had migrated to Israel between 1949 and 1951.7 The remaining 41 
respondents were native-born Israelis of Eastern European parentage who 
had also completed secondary school, were from middle and upper classes, 
and had been raised in an urban environment.’ Interviews were individual 
and private. Questiops followed the format of the Kinsey reports.!? The 


€ 

т Since all had been in Israel for roughly the same lepgth of time, duration of 
exposure to the new culture is held constant. This homogeneity, however, deprives 
us of the possibility of studying the influence upon sexual behavior of length of 
residence. 

8 The group of native-born Israelis chosen represents a small but significant part 
of Israeli society. It is the subcultural group which is held dp as a model in the 
assimilation of immigrants. Further, since both the Iraqi and native-born Israeli 
samples were™selected in large measure from among students at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, this group is also the major non-Iraqi group with which the sampled Iraqis 
are likely to interact. 

9 Interviewing on sexual behavior is slightly different but not much more difficult 
than asking about political or economic attitudes. Only two interviewees failed to 
complete their interviews. Rapport was established by defining the situation as 
professional. A Rorschach preceding the sex interview also contributed to rapport. 
Questions were asked in a matter-of-fact manner showing interest in the response 
as such without reacting to its content. The behaviors were referred to in accepted 
dictionary terminology, in Hebrew or Arabic, as the case might be. The interview 
began with the least-anxiety-provoking questions and then moved to those having 
more emotional involvement. The first questions inquired about age, schooling, and 
youth-group membership. Then the interviewee was asked about the source of early 
sexual information. Males were then asked about the age of first ejaculation. and 
its source. The source of orgasm was then traced through the years. Then the 
interview turned to a second source and so on. For females, the questions concerned 
age of first menstruation followed by the age of first orgasm and its source. Gen- 
erally, questions proceeded from the least- to the most-anxiety-provoking sources. 
For males, the order was nocturnal emissions, masturbation, petting to orgasm, 
intercourse with companions and prostitutes. For females, the question on masturba- 
tion produced more anxiety and so generally followed the Question on petting. 

10 The problem of the validity of the responses is a biting one for any study of 
sexual behavior. It becomes more acute for behavior recalled over a span of 
10-15 years. Kinsey trained interviewers until they brought comparable reports 
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results are not generalizable to the broader Iraqi and Israeli populations, 
For reports on comparable samples, see (23) and (17). This report relates 
the Iraqi and Israeli samples to one another. For a comparison of these with 
Kinsey's American data, see (14) and (15). Only premarital data are 
reported here. 


C. DEFINITIONS 


1, Unit of Reporting: Average number of orgasms per week at a given 
age from a given source. 

2. Orgasm: A building up and sudden spasmodic release of muscle tensions 
associated with sexual activity. Sexual axpusal without spasmodic release is 
not counted. For males, only ejaculations are tabulated. 

3. Total Outlet: The mean number of orgasms per week at a given age 
from all sources together. 

4. Accumulative Incidence: The proportion of the population ever having 
experienced orgasm from a given source by a given age. For example, a 
20-year-old having had intercourse at 17 is counted in the accumulative 
incidence for age 20 even if he did not have intercourse during that year. 

5. Active Incidence; The proportion experiencing orgasm from a given 
source during a given year. 

6. Spontaneous Orgasm: An orgasm coming without intentional mechan- 
ical stimulation of the body. This includes orgasms occurring spontaneously 
during exercise, and from imaginative sexual stimulation of reading or 
dreaming. This category covers nocturnal emissions among malé. 

7. Masturbation: Mechanical self-stimulation of the genitals or other 
erogenous zones leading to orgasm. ә 

8. Intercourse with Prostitutes: Heterosexual intercourse in which the 
female partner participates in consideration of a direct money payment. 

9. Intercourse with Companions: Heterosexual intercourse in which no 
direct money payment is involved. 


from the same interviewees. The interviewee's recall might have been similarly 
distorted on both occasions. The interviewer, however, has some basis for confidence 
in the reports. Individuals are remarkably concerned over the accuracy of their 
own reports. They are often apologetic when uncertain. Experience leads the inter- 
viewer to expect a pattern of responses. When a discrepancy appears, a few probes 
may clarify the situation. The difficulty, however, cannot be entirely escaped. For 
example, the author interviewed five married couples and found that the males 
tended to report a higher frequency of marital intercourse than did their wives. 


The reported behavior may be somewhere between the actual behavior and what | 


the person feels the behavior should have been. This paper refers to "sexual 
behavior." Technically, it is more correct to speak of "reports of sexual behavior." 
It is a study of compliant attitudes as well as of compliant actions. 
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4 10. Petting to Orgasm: Heterosexual stimulation of genitals or other 
erogenous zones leading to orgasm without intromission. This varies from 
mere stroking of one by the other to placing the genitals in apposition. 

Homosexuality is too infrequent in the samples to be reported quantita- 
tively. No subject admitted to intercourse with animals. 


D. RrsurTS 
H 1. Total Outlet 
| The early-adolescent Baghdadi male experiences about one-and-a-half 
e orgasms per week from all sources combined. By late adolescence his activity 
T increases to about two-and-a-half orgasms and then decreases to one-and-a- 


half a week during his early twenties. The native-born Israeli males reach 
two orgasms a week by the middle of their high-school years and rise to 
TABLE 1 


TOTAL OUTLET ACCORDING TO AGE ror IRAQI MALES iN BAGHDAD 
AND IN ISRAEL AND FOR NATIVE-BORN ISRAELI MALES 


~ 


` ^ Iraqi males Native-born 
x Age Baghdad Israel Israeli males 
E п Ы Tom 23 
12 31 -- . 26 
13 1.23 — 1.72 
14 1.57 — 1.31 
15 1.74 E 5 193 
16 2.06 — 2.23 
17 ~ 2.33 — 2.57 
18 2.50 — 2.08 
с 19 2.30 = ۲ 1.99 
ч 20 2.25 — 1.85 
21 • 2.39 2.2% 2.37 
22 1.58 2.94 2.36 
23 1.58 2.03 2.12 
24 1.74 1.30 2.39 
25 1.29 1.63 1.52 
26 1.33 1.56 => 
27 .93 17 = 
28 1.05 1.80 = 
29 70 2.02 = 
К, (ње. | би шп ge эшш 


two-and-a-half during their carly twenties. The Baghdadi's sexual activity 
‘decreases during the early twenties. The Israeli experiences less falloff. 
| During this same period, the Baghdadi who has migrated to Israel drops less 


п i lati f maturity, accumulative incidences, frequencies 
for Пи вина, pe edid deviations may be found in (14) and (15). 


Se. 
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in activity than those who were in Baghdad at the same age but decreases 
slightly more than the native-born among whom he now lives. See Е igure. 


1(A). 


Iraqi, Baghdad 
Iraqi, Israel > = 
Native-born Israeli ,. 


Orgasms Meek 
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26 


FIGURE 1 

ToTAL OUTLET AND SPONTANEOUS ORGASMS OF SELECTED IRAQI AND ISRAELI SUBJECTS 

(A) Total outlet according to age for Iraqi males in Baghdad and in Israel 
and for native-born Israeli Males. (B) Total outlet according to age for Iraqi 
females in Baghdad and ап Israel and for native-born Israeli females. (C) Propor- 
tion of orgasms occurring spontaneously according to age for Iraqi males in 
Baghdad and in Israel and for native-born Israeli males, (D) Proportion of orgasms 
achieved spontaneously according to age for Iraqi females in Baghdad and in Israel 
and for native-born Israeli females. 


eS - ae 
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The total number of orgasms per week of the Iraqi female shows a slow 
steady climb from early adolescence to adulthood. In mid-adolescence she 
has about one orgasm in two weeks. By the twenties she has about three 
a month, The native-born Israeli female reaches one in two weeks by age 
15 and then climbs rapidly in the ensuing years. She is having two orgasms 
a week by late adolescence, and during the early twenties increases her 
frequency a bit more. The Iraqi girl in Israel experiences a rate of increase 
considerably greater than that of her sisters who spent their adolescence 
and early twenties in Baghdad, but her frequency is less than that of the 
native-born Israeli female. See Figpre 1(B). 


TABLE 2 
TOTAL OUTLET ACCORDING TO AGE FOR IRAQI FEMALES IN BAGHDAD AND IN 
ISRAEL AND FOR NATIVE-BORN ISRAELI FEMALES 


Iraqi females Native-born 
Age Baghdad Israel Israeli females 
11 .23 — 01 
12 22 -- 01 
13 «19 — 19 
14 34 — .50 
15 *.73 —- 76 
16 48 , — - 8% 
17 57 .52 МЕ, 
18 59 36 1.80 
19 -63 -30 2.19 
20 81 80 E 2.01 
21 64 1.16 3.67 
22 70 1.08 2.31 
23 3 $1 1.34 2.18 
24 — 140 y 1.91 
25 — 1.34 = 


2. Spontaneous Orgasms 


Almost all Iraqi males in Baghdad experience spontaneous orgasm during 
each of the years studied. Their frequencies decline steadily from about one 
a week to about three a month from early to late adolescence. By their 
early twenties the frequency drops to once in two weeks. Spontaneous orgasm 
accounts for about a fourth of all their orgasms during adolescence and for 
about a fifth during their early twenties. 

The proportion of native-born Israeli males experiencing spontaneous 
orgasm is lower throughout. It varies from half to about three-quarters 
between early and late adolescence. For those having spontaneous orgasms, 
the frequency is about the same as for the Iraqis. It occurs about once a 
week during early adolescence and about three times a month in later 
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adolescence. It accounts for about a fourth of their orgasms during 
adolescence but only for slightly over a tenth in their early twenties. 

Most of the Iraqis in Israel experience spontaneous orgasm as their age 
mates did in Iraq. Their frequency is slightly higher. It remains at about 
once in two weeks through their twenties. During this period, it accounts 
for a quarter to a fifth of all their orgasms. See Figure 1(C). 

About half of the Baghdadi females were experiencing spontaneous 
orgasms when they entered high school, and about two-thirds were by 
graduation. The proportion tends to decline during the early twenties. In 
early adolescence these females experience about three every two weeks. 
This frequency drops to once a week by late adolescence. Spontaneous orgasms 
account for three-quarters of all their orgasms until late adolescence and 
for about half during their early twenties. 

The proportion of native-born Israeli females experiencing spontaneous 
orgasm during any given year follows roughly the same pattern: about half 
to two-thirds during high school and thereafter. However, they experience 
them less frequently: about once in two weeks on the average throughout 
the period under study. Spontaneous orgasm forms a strikingly less im- 
portant part of their 4ptal outlet. About a third of their orgasms come from 
this source during early adolescence and about a sixth in later adolescence 
and early adulthood. 

Iraqi females in Israel have about the same proportion experiencing 
spontaneous orgasm during any given year as those in Baghdad. The fre- 
quency is decidedly lower, averaging about once in each two or three weeks. 
In late adolescence, spontaneous orgasm accounts for about two-thirds of 
all their orgasms. This is less than the Baghdad females.and more than 
the native-born Israeli females. In their early twenties it accounts for about 
а third of all their orgasms. See Figure 1(D). 


3. Masturbation 


About one-half of the Baghdadi males in Baghdad masturbate during any 
given year between ages 16 and 23. After that, the proportion involved 
tends to fall off. For the active, the frequency of masturbation drops from 
about three times a week at the onset of adolescence to about twice a 
week during late adolescence and to about once a week by their early 
twenties. "Throughout high school, masturbation accounts for about a half 
of all orgasms experienced by the entire Baghdadi male sample. During 


their early twenties, its importance decreases first to a third and then to a 
quarter of all their orgasms. 
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Similarly, for native-born Israeli males, about half masturbate during 
any given high-school year. This drops to about a third of males in their 
early twenties. The active masturbate about twice weekly while going to 
high school and once a week by late adolescence. Subsequently, the frequency 
drops. At the beginning of high school, masturbation accounts for two-thirds 
of all their orgasms but only for about a third of them by graduation. 
Thereafter, masturbation declines sharply in relative importance. 

The proportion of Iraqi males in Israel active in any given year is about 
the same as in Baghdad—about half of the population. However, the twice-a- 
week frequency of the active durirf& their early twenties is higher than for 
Baghdad. This frequency falls off*rapidly in later years. The relative im- 
portance of masturbation is higher for them than for lraqis in Baghdad 
during their early twenties, but the decline is more rapid during later years. 
It is only during the mid and the late twenties that their pattern begins to 
drop more than that of those in Baghdad and to approach the native-born 
Israeli pattern. See Figure 2(A). 

Among females in Baghdad there is a steady climb in the proportion 
masturbating with each passing year. During early adolescence only about 
one girl in ten masturbates. By late adolescence about half do. Dying their 
early twenties the proportion involved rises to about two-thirds. Those 
active in masturbation in any given year achieve orgasm in this way about 
once in four weeks during late adolescence and about Once in five weeks 
during theiregarly twenties. During high school, masturbation accounts for 
about a quarter of all their orgasms but only for aa cighth in post-high- 
school years. Its importance increases during their early twenties. 

About two-thirds of native-born Israeli females masturbate during any 
given high-school year. The proportion climbs to three-fourths by the сапу 
twenties. Those masturbating do so about once a week by the end of high 
school. Their frequency increases to over twice a week by their twenties. 
For the early adolescent girl in Israel, masturbation accounts for about two- 
thirds of all orgasms. By late adolescence it accounts for less than half of 
them. 

The Iraqi female in Israel differs sharply from both of the above groups. 
Because of the small sample, the figures are erratic, but it appears that 
about a quarter are actively involved in masturbation during a given year 
but with a very low frequency. Masturbation does not, account for more than 
2 or 3 per cent of their total orgasms. See Figure 2(B). 
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FIGURE 2 
ORGASMS INDUCED BY MASTURBATION AND ORGASMS INDUCED BY PETTING FOR SELECTED 
IRAQI AND ISRAELI SUBJECTS 

(A) Proportion of all orgasms accounted for by masturbation by age for Iraqi 
males in Baghdad and in Israel and for native-born Israeli males. (B) Proportion 
of all orgasms accounted for masturbation by age for Iraqi females in Baghdad 
and in Israel and for native-born Israeli femles. (C) Proportion of all orgasms 
accounted for by petting according to age for Iraqi males in Baghdad and in Israel 
and for native-born Israeli males. (D) Proportion of all orgasms accounted for by 
petting according to age for Iraqi females in Baghdad and in Israel and for native- 
born Israeli females. 
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4. Petting to Orgasm 


In Baghdad, from one-quarter to one-third of the males experience orgasm 
through heterosexual petting each year from late adolescence to early adult- 
hood, Those actively engaged in petting during high school achieve about three 
orgasms every two weeks in this way. By their early twenties, the frequency 
drops to slightly over once a week. During adolescence, petting accounts for 
about one in seven orgasms for the whole male sample. This increases to 
about one in five by their early twenties. 

During the last years of high schgol, some one-half of native-born Israeli 
males achieve orgasm through pettigg, and about a third still do so by their 
carly twenties. Those actively engaged have about one orgasm in two weeks 
from this source at the time of high-school graduation, The frequency rises 
to about three in two weeks by age 21 and then drops to less than one a 
week. This outlet accounts for about 15 per cent of their orgasms at 
graduation from high school and for as much as 28 per cent at age 21. Its 
importance declines thereafter. 

The proportion of Traqis- who pet to orgasm in Israel is almost double 
the proportion of those who did so in Baghdad. During their early twenties 
their frequencies rise from somewhat under to somewhat over once a week. 
This is slightly higher than the frequency for native-born Israeli males 
and considerably above Iraqis in Baghdad. At age 21, petting accounts for 
about a fifth of the orgasms of Iraqis in Israel but, instead of declining 
in importance’ as among native-born males, it rises in importance as does 
the Baghdad pattern but more sharply. By the mid-twenties, petting accounts 
for over a third of all orgasms of Iraqis in Israel. See Figure 2(C). 

Petting to orgasm is insignificant in the sexual life of females in Baghdad. 
During late adolescence, only about one in ten achieves orgasm in this way. 
The proportion active increases in the ensuing years. By 21, about 11 per 
cent of their orgasms are accounted for by petting. 

In contrast, almost half of the native-born Israeli females actively pet 
to orgasm by high-school graduation. About 60 per cent do so in the im- 
mediately following years. Those active achieve orgasm about once a week 
from petting during late adolescence and about once in two weeks during 
their early twenties. During late adolescence, petting accounts for about 
a fourth of the orgasms of native-born Israeli females. This proportion 
declines thereafter. . 

The proportion of Iraqi females in Israel achieving orgasm through 
heterosexual petting is considerably higher than in Baghdad but not as 
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high as for native-born Isracli females. Throughout late adolescence and 
the early twenties, an average of a third have this experience during each 
year. For those Iraqi females in Israel petting, the frequency of orgasm is 
considerably higher than either the Baghdad sample or the native-born 
females. Over the entire period, frequencies remain at about twice a week. 
Petting is a much more important source of orgasms for the Iraqis in Israel 
than in Baghdad and also more important than for the native-born females. 
In late adolescence, petting accounts for about a third of their orgasms and 
for over half of them during their early twenties. See Figure 2(D). 


^ 
5. Intercourge with Prostitutes 


Among Baghdadi males, 35 per cent visit prostitutes at age 18. During 
their early twenties, three out of four youths have intercourse with prostitutes. 
'Those active during mid-adolescence average one visit a week to a prosti- 
tute. This frequency drops steadily to about one visit in two weeks by their 
mid-twenties. Prostitution accounts for about a seventh of the orgasms 
of late adolescents. It accounts for a quarter to a third of all orgasms during 
their early twenties. |, 

Among native-born Israeli males, visits to prostitute are extremely rare. 
Only between the ages of 17 and 22 does any activity appear and then in 
only about 10 per cent of the population. Only at age 20 does intercourse 
with prostitutes account for as much as 8.6 per cent of all orgasms. 

In Israel, the Iraqi pattern of intercourse with prostitutes approaches 
that of the native-born Israeli. During their early twenties about one in five 
is active during a given year. The proportion drops slightly during the mid- 
twenties and rises a bit subsequently. Those who do visit prostitutes in 
Israel do so not more than a few times a year. Until their late twenties 
it never accounts for 1 per cent of all their orgasms. See Figure 3(A). 


6. Intercourse with Companions 


Only some 5 to 6 per cent of Iraqi males in Baghdad have intercourse 
with companions during any given year to the age of 22. The proportion 
rises to 15 per cent by age 25. The few active during adolescence have 
intercourse once or twice a week. Subsequently, the frequency averages about 
once in two weeks. For the population as a whole, this outlet generally ac- 
counts for no more than 3 to 4 per cent of all orgasms and rarely over 9 per 
cent. ٤ 

The pattern of intercourse with companions of native-born Israelis is 
radically different. By the end of secondary school over half of the males 
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FIGURE 3 
ORGASMS INDUCED BY INTERCOURSE FOR SELECTED IRAQI AND ISRAELI SUBJECTS 

(A) Proportion of all orgasms accounted for by intercourse with prostitutes accord- 
ing to age for Iraqi males in Baghdad and in Israel and for native-born Israeli 
males. (B) Proportion of all orgasms deriving from intercourse with companions 
according to age among Iraqi males in Baghdad and in Israel and for native-born 
Israeli males. (C) Proportion of all orgasms deriving from intercourse with com- 
panions according to age among native-born Israeli females. 
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are experiencing intercourse. Subsequently the proportion rises to include 
all the males in the sample. Until 20, the active are having intercourse 
about once a week. Thereafter the frequency increases to between one-and-a- 
half and two times a week. Intercourse with companions accounts for about 
a fourth of all orgasms during late adolescence and for almost half at age 
21. Subsequently, three out of every four orgasms of native-born Israeli 
males are achieved through intercourse with companions. 

Among Iraqi males in Israel the proportion actively having intercourse 
with companions rises sharply above the Baghdad sample. By age 22, 30 per 
cent are having this experience. In latef# years the figure rises above 40 per 
cent. This proportion is still considerably below that of native-born Israeli 
males. Ignoring what appear to be errors of sampling, those active tend to 
have intercourse about once a week. Intercourse never accounts for as great 
a proportion of the orgasms of Iraqi males in Israel as of native-born 
Israelis. At age 22, it accounts for about 14 per cent of all orgasms and for 
18 per cent at age 25. See Figure 3(B). 

No Iraqi female in the sample reported having intercourse with a com- 
panion in Baghdad. One Iraqi female had intercourse on one occasion in 
Israel. The pattern exhibited by native-born Israeli females differs sharply 
from this. By the age of 18 about one in ten native-born Israeli females is 
experiencing orgasm through intercourse with companions. A fourth are 
doing so by age 21. In the active part of the population, the frequencies 
are relatively high. Those who become active before the age nf 21 engage 

TABLE 11 


ORGASMS DERIVING FROM INTERCOURSE WITH COMPANIONS ACCORDING TO AGE 
AMONG Native-Born ISRAELI FEMALES е 


Active Per cent 
popula- Fre- of 
tion quency total 
Age N per cent active outlet 
11 19 — — — 
12 19 -= — -- 
13 19 — — — 
14 19 — — — 
15 19 — — — 
16 19 — — — 
17 19 5.3 3.50 12.2 
18 18 11.1 3.50 21.7 
19 15 13.3 2.84 12.8 
20 13 77 2.84 14.9 
21 11 27.3 3.67 27.2 
22 8 25.0 61 6.9 
23 7 42.9 1.39 27.5 


? 
| 
| 
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in intercourse, on an average, over three times a week. Later the frequency 
drops to between once and twice a week. For the population as a whole, 
intercourse with companions accounts for about one-sixth of all orgasms 
during this period. See Figure 3(C). 


E. Discussion 
1. Change of Sexual Norms 


The graphs provide a visual grasp of the data. Figure 1(А) shows a sharp 
drop in total outlet after age 20 in Baghdad which does not occur in the 
case of native-born Israelis. The total outlet for Iraqis in Israel lies between 
the two. Figure 1(B) reveals that the total outlet for Iraqi females in 
Israel is greater than in Baghdad but not as high as that of the native-born 
Isracli females. The overall sexual behavior of the immigrants has changed 
in the direction of the behavior of Israelis. An examination of each source 
of orgasm will aid in specifying the social factors in the change. 

Petting and intercourse, being social sexual behaviors, are more likely 
to be influenced by culture and social structure. Spontaneous orgasm and 
masturbation, as solitary behaviors, might be indirectly affected. These latter 
may be residuals for that part of the sexual drive which is stimulated but 
not expressed socially. 

With reference to the social sexual behaviors, Figure 3(A) shows Iraqis 
in Israel approaching the native-born Israeli pattern of net going to prosti- 
tutes. This is not due to unavailability, since prostitutes are found in all 
major cities. The explanation resides, in part, in the social evaluation of 
prostitution. Native-born Israelis whom the Iraqis meet are apt to look 
askance at this behavior, partly on the basis of the socialist ethic relating 
prostitution to bourgeois exploitation of women. Recourse to prostitutes is 
also thought to reflect upon the fibre of a man with whom female companions 
are unwilling to sleep.'? The decline in use of prostitutes is also related to 
increased sexual availability of companions. Figure 3(B) reveals that, in 
fact, male Iraqis in Israel have more intercourse with companions than they 
would in Baghdad though not to the extent that the native-born 40.18 

Figure 3(C) allows us to expand on this story. When Iraqi males “date” 
native-born Israeli females, they may find companions for intercourse. Most 


12 This is in rd with Zetterberg’s (24, p. 188) Theorem I: “An actor's actions 
пите arde] Vo bacio Liens Me are related to the occurrence of favored 
uniform evaluations of the actor and/or his actions in his action system.” _ 

13 Kingsley Davis has remarked that * .. the unrestricted indulgence in sex for 
the fun of it by both sexes is the greatest enemy, not only of the family, but also 


of prostitution" (2, p. 755). 
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of them, however, “date” single Iraqi girls who, according to our findings, 
remain virginal in Israel. Within the Iraqi subculture in Israel, premarital 
intercourse on the part of females is as severely frowned upon as in 
Baghdad."* Figures 2(C) and 2(D) reveal more of what is happening. The 
importance of petting to orgasm increases among both Iraqi males and 
females in Israel. This occurs at an age when native-born Israeli petting 
is increasingly giving way to intercourse.’® Liaisons which for the native- 
born would be consummated by intercourse tend to culminate in orgasm 
through petting for the Iraqis. The increase of petting is relatively greater 
for the Iraqi females than for the males. The female immigrant under- 
conforms to the native norms for interceurse but over-conforms in petting. 
This sheds light on the changes in masturbation shown in Figures 2(A) 
and 2(B). Masturbation decreases with age for Iraqi males in Israel as it 
does for the native-born rather than rising as in Baghdad. Iraqi females in 
Israel masturbate less than in Baghdad and considerably less than native- 
born females. This latter finding may be related to the Iraqi females’ increase 
in orgasms through petting. Despite the decreasing masturbation among Iraqi 
males in Israel, its overall importance stands above that of native-born 
Israelis. During the*early twertties, it is even higher than what it would be 
in Baghdad. This is puzzling since increased petting and intercourse might 
be expected to depress the salience of masturbation. The finding may be 
due to the overall rise in their sexual activity Figure 1(A).!9 This overall 
increase and the marked rise in masturbation may be due to increased sexual 
stimulation of Iraqi males in Israel. In Baghdad, there is greater social dis- 
tance between the sexes. Baghdadi males experience the relatively scantily 
clad females of Israel as sexually stimulating. A girl's bare shoulder has more 
erotic significance for them than for the native-born Israelis. Yet, the 
Iraqi females they associate with do not readily engage in intercourse. 
Further, they are still restrained by the values internalized in Baghdad 


14 The more rapid shift in reference groups by males than females may be re- 
lated to the integration of the male immigrant into the occupational structure. The 
female remains primarily within the family. More will be said about this below. 

15 Inspection of Tables 10 and 11 reveals a larger proportion of native-born 
Israeli males active in intercourse with companions than native-born Israeli females. 
The active females have intercourse with about twice the frequency of the active 
males. This suggests that each active female is available to more than one male. 
The larger proportion of males active also may be due to the fact that these 
middle-class males find some of their companions among lower-class females not 
in our sample. > 

16 This cannot be conclusive since the overall increase, in turn, is a reflection of 
increased masturbation and not an independent fact. Masturbation, however, con- 
tributes more than the other behaviors to the overall increase. 
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about intercourse with companions. Consequently, they cannot fully express 
their increased drive, and so resort to masturbation. High male masturbation 
may also be related to the anomic situation of the new immigrant who has 
not yet found himself normatively and associationally in the new culture. 
Masturbation may serve to reduce anxiety rooted in loneliness." Unresolved 
sexual tension may find release in spontaneous orgasm. Figures 1(С) and 
1(D) show that spontaneous orgasms of Iraqi males in Israel follow а 
pattern similar to that of Baghdad, and that Iraqi females in Israel have 
fewer spontaneous orgasms than in Baghdad but more than native-born 
females. (Rorschach responses fror this sample indicate that Iraqi females 
release tension through fantasy.) For the Iraqi females in Israel, increased 
spontaneous orgasm during their mid-twenties may be a joint function of 
increased petting without orgasm and decreased masturbation. In sum, the 
pattern of sexual behavior of Iraqis in Israel tends to change in the direction 
of the native-born Israeli pattern within four to five years after arrival.'* 
The change is generally more marked in the case of males. 


2. Inferential Visibility of Sexual Norms 


Some mechanism of the process of sexual socialization will now be 
mentioned formally. Despite the fact that sexual behavior is less socially 
visible than other behaviors (careful interviewing was required to make it 
visible for this study), the compliant learnings are strikingly similar to 
those where.gew norms and values may be openly communicated.!? 

Normative visibility requires structural provisions for communicating the 
norms, and individual motivation to “see” them. The immigrant's motivation 
to perceive rests; in part, upon his desire to be accepted in his new culture. 
Where mobility into the new culture is slow, he might especially exert him- 
self to learn the new norms?! The very contrast between the new and the 


17 This suggests a testable sociological hypothesis: masturbation is negatively 
associated with social integration. 

18 [t would be worthwhile to trace this develo; according to the number of 
years each Iraqi was in Israel. We might find an initial period of "migration 
shock" accompanied by a sharp drop in social sexual behavior and a rise in solitary 
outlets. Iraqi behavior in Israel might more and more approach the native-born 
pattern the longer the immigrant is in the country. The small size of our sample 
precludes testing these h; eses. 

19 Compare these findings with S. N. Eisenstadt's (3) on the learning of economic, 
cultural, and political norms. 

20 Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld (9, p. 526) write, “ . . if ап individual 
desires to attain or maintain an intimate relationship with others, or if he wants 
to ‘get somewhere’ either within a group or via a group, he must identify himself 
with the opinions and values of these others.” д 

21 Communication as “substitute for actual locomotion . . . by persons ... who 
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old sexual norms would motivate the immigrant to tell it to others in his 
group, producing а snowball effect diffusing the original intergroup ob- 
servation among the immigrants. 

Structural provisions for communicating the norms are rooted in relations 
between the groups and in changes within the immigrant society. Some 
social structural changes simply increase the opportunities for social sexual 
behaviors. One such is the shift from the patriarchal extended to the 
nuclear family which accompanies this migration. In Iraq, equal-status 
males and females could meet socially in familial gatherings. In Israel, young 
men and women have more opportunity” to see one another without family 
chaperonage. Educational and occupational situations also increase opportunity 
for intersex contacts. Most Israeli schools, in contrast to those in Iraq, 
are coeducational. Males and females are more likely to work side by side 
in office and factory, and to meet in youth movements, at summer work 
camps in collective settlements, and in the military. The Iraqis in the sample, 
as a highly educated group, are among the leaders of the immigrant com- 
munity. As such, they are more likely than other immigrants to interact 
with native-born Israelis.24 Interaction increases the pessibilities of visibility.” 
However, the communication of the sexual norms is rarely direct. Israelis are 
not prone to discuss sexual behavior in social situations which are not 
defined as sexual. The immigrant must, in great measure, depend on in- 
ferences from situations not designed for communicating sexual norms. The 
norms become “inferentially visible” from environmental cues in these situa- 
tions. The concept of “inferential visibility” has something in common with 
Miller and Dollard’s (19, Chapter IX) notion of “matched dependent 
learning” and Merton’s "implicit paradigms of cultüral evaluation” 


have strong desires to locomote upward” is discussed by Harold H. Kelley (10, p. 48). 
On the directionality of the learning, see the contention that the “group member 
is more likely to imitate the behavior of those members to whom he attributes power 
in the group” (16, p. 59). The problem of mobility of the Iraqi immigrant in Israel 
society is discussed by the author in (13). 

22 “, . the greater the implication of a specific item of information for change 
in the immediate social behavior of a person, the greater will the impulse to tell 
others about it be” (5, p. 128). 

28 A discussion of the implication of this migration for changes in family structure 
will be found in (13). 

24 On the differential opportunity of leaders to acquire information, see (1), for 
example. 

25 Norman Kaplan ($, р. 71) finds that “.. . people know the politics of others 
close to them because they see each other relatively frequently and talk about 
politics.” Festinger, Schachter, and Back (5, p. 125) point out that “. . . the ex- 
istence of a friendship between two people also implies the existence of an active 
channel of communication.” 


age 
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(18, р. 158).3 Kaplan (8, p. 71) noticed that people can predict the votes 
of friends with whom they simply discussed politics, though not told how 
these friends were going to vote. 

Some inferences about the norms are casy to make. For example, Iraqi 
students in university circles may observe that some native-born male and 
female students live together without severe communal condemnation. They 
also observe that interaction between the sexes in Israel is generally easier 
and more open than that which they had experienced in Iraq. 

Inferences may also be drawn from negative evidence on sexual behavior. 
The above Iraqi students may obserfe the Isracli’s relative nonconcern with 
sexual matters. Sex is not a comme topic of conversation. There are few 
sexual graffiti, Popular music, Hebrew literature, and Hebrew theatre have 
relatively less sexual content than do music, literature, and theatre in Iraq. 
Paradoxically, this very nonconcern increases interest because of its contrast 
with their accustomed climate of sexual interest (5). This nonconcern also 
reduces anxiety which might inhibit the learning of new norms. The Iraqi 
students may become less afraid to attempt tentative sexual overtures to the 
opposite sex. Є 

When learning is done inferentially, wróng inferences may be drawn. 
The immigrating Iraqi arrives with a stereotyped image of Israeli sexuality. 
Israeli promiscuity is a theme in Arab anti-Israel propaganda. This stereotype 
is reinforced when he observes Israeli women in shorts or without sleeves, 
men and women together on the bathing beaches, and workmen attired only 
in shorts. Out of his own cultural background, he interprets these observa- 
tions as meaning an extreme of sexual freedom. He tries to match his own 
behavior and attitudes to this stereotype” This steers them in the direction 
of the Israeli norms though it does so to an exaggerated degree. Aiming 
beyond the mark brings him close to the actual mark.?* 


process is, at least in part, inadvertent. Quite apart from direct admonitions, rewards 
and punishments, the child is exposed to social prototypes in the witnessed daily 
behavior and casual conversations of parents. Not infrequently, children detect and 
incorporate cultural uniformities even when these remain implicit and have not been 
reduced to rules. . . . It may be tentatively inferred, therefore, that he is also busily 
engaged in detecting and acting upon the i icit paradigms of cultural evaluation, 
and categorizations of people and things . . t У - 

21 The existence of such a stereotype, i accounts for the author's ability 
to interview Iraqi females on sexual behavior. There was some perception on their 
part that the interview procedure was а usual and accepted part of life in Israel. 
It symbolized a sophisticated attitude about sex which they were trying to adopt. 

28 Compare Robert K. Merton’s observation on the convert to the effect that 
“... apart from this matter of motivation, the convert may also be peculiarly con- 
formist for want of having had firsthand knowledge of the nuances of allowable 
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F. SUMMARY 


We have shown that, for a limited sample, the sexual behavior of a new 
immigrant population tends to approach that of the receiving population. 
That sexual acculturation follows the pattern of acculturation in other fields 
provoked our interest since the norms guiding the former are considerably 
less socially visible. We have accounted for the learning, in part, through 
the concept of “inferential visibility."?9 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHANGE IN THE CHINESE FAMILY 
PATTERN IN HONG KONG** 


Department of Education, University of Hong Kong 


Вкяу:. К. УУмонт 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years social anthropo! and psychologists have been studying 
the relationship between child-rearing practices and personality patterns in 
various societies. Agreement is fairly general on the hypothesis that there is 
а positive correlation between them—that the behavioural patterns which 
have met approval in childhood will tend to be the source of the values and 
attitudes of adulthood. Conversely, the behaviour discouraged and not valued 
in a child will seldom become a positive influence when the child reaches 
maturity. It is true that we do find extreme reversals of these value systems 
in individual cases, but.this usually occurs when the early family environment 
has been atypical for that community. An example is the individyal whose 
parents have severely restricted him on account of narrow religious views; 
such a person sometimes makes news headlines as a criminal. 

In spite of the great diversity of personalities in any one Society, there must 
be a central gucleus of social standards and values to which the majority 
of individuals give allegiance. Without such a centripetal force the society 
is in danger of disintegrating, and it is largely the presence of this core of 
values, accepted "by common consent, that causes each society to produce 
typical personalities. As Linton says: "Societies . . . are nothing more than 
the organised repetitive responses of a society's members” (4). 

This preamble is intended to lend validity to the assumption that evidence 
of similar changes in attitude or behaviour in a number of individuals may 
be evidence of a trend towards change in the social group as a whole; cases 
will be cited to indicate that such change is in process in Hong Kong. 

An attempt will be made to depict the traditional Chinese family pattern 
and to indicate what appear to be its strengths and its weaknesses when 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 12, 1963, and given special con- 
пета in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural rgsearch. Copyright, 1964, 

The Journal Press. - р 

1 ted “Заме presented at the Golden Jubilee Congress of the University of 
Hong Kong, 1961. Acknowledgement for advice is due to Anita Li and Gennie Lee, 
my colleagues in the Child Guidance Centre, University of Hong Kong. 
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viewed from the standpoint of modern, urban society. Examples will be given 
of individuals who are trying to break free from that traditional pattern 
because, to them, it appears to be maladapted to the society in which they 
are growing up. 


B. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE FAMILY 


The traditional Chinese family (3) is the large extended family that 
embraces several generations under one roof, the senior male being the member 
in whom authority resides. If his principal spouse outlives him, then all 
junior members defer to her out of respect if not out of obligation. Concu- 
bines and their descendants are included*in the household, and any indigent 
relatives, however remote, may also find shelter and food there if they seek 
it. “Kinship” is rather elastic by modern standards and may embrace almost 
anyone whose ancestors claim the same village. In this system, no one is ever 
alone in the world, however old or young he may be. If a young child’s 
natural mother dies, there are other "mothers" to take her place in caring 
for him; he is even likely to have “siblings” of his own age with whom to 
share his growing years. Far from being unwanted or without a place, the 
older a man or woman becomes, the more privileges he or she may enjoy. 
If anyone is physically or mentally unable to take a normal place in society, 
the extended family takes care of him. For this reason it would surely be 
impossible to find the incidence of disease or of mental defect in the com- 
munity while the traditional Chinese family system prevailed. Nor would 
there be any reason fer other than research workers to want to know such 
information, because the question of care in public institutions does not arise. 

Many comments have been made about the low percentage of delinquency 
among the Chinese residents of Hong Kong and, indeed, among Chinese 
communities abroad. Frequently material conditions of life are poor by 
Western standards, but the incidence of delinquency is far below that of 
Westerners living in similar circumstances. The Chinese family background 
is usually considered to be the variable responsible. In Hong Kong, even 
among those who do become delinquent, attitude is seldom antisocial and the 
atmosphere of the institutions in which they are confined is therefore very 
different from that prevailing in similar institutions in Western countries. 

From the psychological viewpoint then, the security given to the growing 
child by the traditional Chinese family is one of its great strengths. It is 
true that rules are rather rigid and that anyone who is too lacking in 
conformity may be expelled in order to preserve the harmony of the group. 
Conservatism rather than change is the guiding principle of the extended 
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family. As far аз the adolescent ang the young adult are concerned, de- 
pendence, materially or emotionally or both, tends to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. In fact, even where the younger adult members of a family no 
longer live under the ancestral roof, their acceptance of the authority of 
their elders in everything which might be governed by custom is remarkably 
enduring. The tolerance, which sometimes causes foreigners either admiration 
or irritation, seems to take its strength from the early life experience of living 
in close contact with a large number of other individuals. Each person, as 
he grows up, must learn to avoid interfering with others, openly at least. He 
must be forebearing and restrained ifi order to avoid disturbing the peace of 
the group. • 

Vocational uncertainty scarcely arises; if there is a family business, the 
expectation is that the younger generation will prepare to take the place of 
the older. Nor does the personal suitability or interest of a younger member 
cause any problem to the head of the family; recognition of individual dif- 
ferences is afforded only in minor personal matters. 

Finally, if one member of the extended family succeeds in finding unique 
prosperity in some avenue outside the family, be it through education or 
business, he is expected to share it with tlle rest of ‘the group. Further 
reference will be made to this factor in a later section. 


C. Some or THE CAUSES AND ASPECTS OF DisRUPTION 


A prolonged state of war inevitably brings social disequilibrium; hence it 
is scarcely necessary to mention this cause of change jn Chinese family life 
in Hong Kong. But the re-establishment of a new equilibrium entails pro- 
longed uncertainty and disturbance in the way of life of most individuals. 

Hong Kong's Chinese families derive from those who were here before 
the war and from those who have come from the mainland as refugees 
under various degrees of emotional pressure. A minority are overseas Chinese 
who have come by choice and for a variety of reasons. These latter persons, 
although comparatively few, may be seen to be quite important as cathartic 
agents for their less cosmopolitan brethren who are seriously disturbed by 
change. 

Perhaps the primary impact of postwar changes on the Chinese family 
pattern in Hong Kong is similar to that which has brought changes to most 
other parts of the world; this is, the widening of the gulf of experience 
between the generations. Grandfather's world seems far more remote and 
unreal to today’s children than it ever was to grandchildren before 1940. 
Even father’s world can no longer be considered a reliable field of reference 
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for the adolescent of today (5). In Hong Kong, personal fortunes have been 
overturned in many instances. Descendants of very humble parents who were 
nevertheless prudent in investing their small savings in real estate have 
become wealthy in the postwar boom development. Many of those who came 
as refugees from the mainland have had to leave behind the security they 
enjoyed and to make their way anew. Those who were most adaptable have 
found new prosperity. Those who were least adaptable have tended to 
harbour resentment and suspicion against their neighbours, living as transients 
in their present environment and trying to prevent their children from being 
absorbed into the unfamiliar social ordét. In this connection the inmates of 
the Prisons Department Training Cerftres provide interesting data, both 
in individual case histories and collectively.? 

The hierarchy of authority in the extended family is grossly disturbed by 
external circumstance in both these conditions. The young members must 
either submit to the old order and become misfits in their present com- 
munity or reject the old order for the sake of living effectively in the 
present. Many of them try inconclusively to find a middle way, with varying 
degrees of satisfaction. It is suggested that this conflict is the source of many 
of the irritations foreign supervisors experience in dealing with Chinese 
staff in Hong Kong. As Hare (2) and others have pointed out, change in 
socioeconomic status and migration to a different society both present the in- 
dividual with a stressful situation. In Hong Kong this is heightened by 
intense cultural loyalty and all the emotional force entailed thereby. The 
influence of Western films, radio, and television is difficult to estimate. Along 
with a complete array of Western clothing and gadgets, all readily obtainable 
if you have the money, mass media of communication »bring a surging 
pressure towards modernism. Even Chinese food has accepted some degree 
of Western influence when it can add palatable variety to the already 
infinite variation of national dishes. 

Many young persons, especially students, are able to discuss particular 
aspects of their culture conflict even if they are not yet mature enough to 
see it in general terms. Areas concerned are: 

1. Diligent observance of customs in regard to the life crises. These 
include the raising of large sums of money for weddings and funerals, all 
members of the family having to play their part whatever the cost. Attention 
to the ceremonies must have priority over any personal commitments to work 
or friends. (I think of one student in particular who complained bitterly 


2 Of 236 inmates (as of August, 1961), 54 were born in Hong Kong, three in 
Singapore, and 179 in China. 
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because his mother insisted on attendance at seven successive ceremonies for 
his late grandmother. The student and a cousin were the only ones in their 
family to express their resentment, and their older relatives were shocked 
at their impiety. Another student was confidently seeking a government 
bursary because her father was financially embarrassed by the cost of his 
late wife's recent funeral although the family was known to be quite well 
off.) 

2. 'The choice between proficiency in Chinese or English language. An 
unfair burden is placed on some young persons by parents' ambitious in- 
sistence on a high standard in botha For the student himself there might be 
an emotional conflict of personal loyalties. If he opts for Chinese, his voca- 
tional horizon is restricted even while he stays in Hong Kong. If he opts 
for English—to his older relatives, whose approval he highly values, he 
becomes a hybrid Chinese. (Observation shows that close study of a 
language involves some acceptance of the cultural influences associated with 
that language.) 

3. Connected with the latter is the different material standard of living 
conditions. "The cosy closeness of many persons living in a small space which 
characterises many Chinese families may become intelerable to the young 
"Westernised" members of the family. Minor personal habits, although in- 
significant in themselves, may prove to be forceful factors when interpersonal 
harmony hangs in the balance (e.g. the sweeping or tbrowing of rubbish 
into the street). The cost of Western-style living is higher than that of 
average Chinese-style living, and a junior member of a family may have to 
choose between his taste and his filial duty, in managing his income. 

4. Cosmopoljtan, urban conditions with modern commerce and industry 
as the economic pace-setter, determine the social environment of present-day 
Hong Kong. Public education, to be effective, must be geared to the needs 
of such a society. As Durkheim (1) pointed out half a century ago: 

It is idle to think that we can rear our children as we wish. There 
are customs to which we are bound to conform; if we flout them too 
severely, they take their vengeance on our children . . . . There is, 


then, in each period, a prevailing type of education from which we 
cannot deviate without encountering that lively resistance which restrains 


the fancies of dissent. 
utstandingly eager for their children to re- 


the regult must inevitably be 
art from traditional 


As parents in Hong Kong are o 
ceive as intensive an education as possible, 
cumulative increase in the number of citizens who dep 
Chinese customs. 
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5. Social mobility is facilitated through the increasing availability of 
scholarships and bursaries sponsored by government as well as by international 
and religious bodies. Linked with this is an increase in the proportion of 
young persons who go abroad for study, usually to Western countries. 

6. The change in the status of females has had a severe impact on family 
life all over the world, but Chinese society has been one of the most resistent 
in this respect. Even now we find cases of the family food being sacrificed 
to provide education for a son, while many a daughter has to depend 
solely upon her own initiative for the advantages she wins, educationally or 
personally, even though her ability may bg better than that of her brothers. 

In competition for scholarships, however, both boys and girls compete on 
equal terms and the proportion of educated women is increasing rapidly. 

For some years the tendency to choose marriage partners has been replacing 
the old custom of arranged marriages in which the wife was often a person 
of inferior educational status to the husband. Marked difference in social 
outlook between parents can have a very confusing influence on a child, es- 
pecially at adolescence. Perhaps it is typical of the transition period in Hong 
Kong that there should be many middle-class or even wealthy families in 
which the children ard the father have a cosmopolitan education and outlook 
while the mother remains at heart a village woman. 

If proof were needed of the changed outlook of Chinese women, the zeal 
with which women’s organisations are pressing for revision of the marriage 
ordinance might be studied. Not only are they demanding the outlawing of 
concubinage, but they are insisting upon property and inheritance rights 
equivalent with those of males. 

7. On account of political disharmony, there is no dynamic force for the 
revitalisation of Chinese customs, flowing in from China itself. Even contact 
with the ancestral village is considered either impossible, unnecessary, or 
undesirable by the majority of the middle class and the wealthy. In fact, the 
modern Chinese family in Hong Kong is as psychologically remote from its 
ancestral source as any British family which has migrated to the antipodes 
more than a generation ago. 

Those referred to above may serve to indicate some of the ways in which 
Chinese families in Hong Kong are being changed. 

The breakup of the extended family seems to be due to an array of forces 
which are operative not only in Hong Kong, but in other parts of the world 
as well. It is possible that the loss in early emotional security for young 
children is a regrettable one and that a valuable capacity for withstanding 
adverse material conditions will no longer characterise Chinese people. On 
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the other hand, the individual may have more scope for development as each 
person prepares to make his own way to full membership of the community. 


D. Errects or THESE CHANGES 


The unprecedented speedup in the rebuilding programme in Hong Kong 
in the last few years may be taken as tangible evidence of widespread 
social change. Old mansions, and even relatively new ones which have been 
built for the comfortable housing of an extended family of relatively close 
relationship, are being demolished on account of their uselessness. Married 
sons and daughters, and even adulf unmarried ones, find themselves unable 
to dwell comfortably under the p&rental roof. Blocks of small, functional 
flats are in increasing demand, many of them built with little or no accom- 
modation for servants in view of further change in prospect. On all sides 
one hears comments about the changed attitude of servants. They can afford 
to demand acceptable conditions because the demand for them is beginning 
to outstrip the supply. Better facilities for education and an increase in the 
demands of industry are beginning to modify the class-stratification which 
has helped to make Hong Kong essentially different from most Western 
countries. A do-it-yourself way of domestic*life is by fio means unwelcome 
to many young persons who have spent years abroad as students, perhaps 
because it is associated in their minds with the exhilaration of achieving 
increasing confidence in their own potential. The presence in Hong Kong 
of a number of overseas Chinese of the older generation as well as of the 
younger can lend reassurance to those of limited experience who fear the 
overthrow of the old ways of living. 

The explosive birthrate in Hong Kong is one of the most substantial 
problems of the community; the traditional Chinese enjoyment of children, 
as well as their value for pleasing the ancestors, helps to make life for the 
very young a delightful adventure. But Hong Kong has such a limited area, 
and medical services are so efficient (in spite of all their shortcomings), 
that the excess of births over deaths of more than 2,000 a week is staggering 
in its implication. There is virtually no open door for Chinese migrants 
anywhere in Southeast Asia or the Pacific area. One is forced to ask, how 
can the increasing pressure on physical space and resource be reconciled with 
the increasing demand for a better material standard of living? While the 
Family Planning Association is able every year to expand its work, it is still 
not fast enough to cope with this urgent problem.  * 

The assertion has often been made, and evidence has been given, that the 
rise of a middle class is correlated with a fall in birthrate in any country. 
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The combination of improved educational standards and of demand for a 
higher standard of living is seen to be incompatible with unrestricted breeding. 
That this process has already begun to operate in Hong Kong is clear from 
the family records of Diploma in Education students over the past five 
years. As indicated in the early part of this paper, it is felt that even a small 
group can be regarded as a pointer to a trend. 

From this discussion it appears that changes in the pattern of Chinese 
family life in Hong Kong are bringing the social structure more into line 
with that of urban communities in other countries. Aspects of the old culture 
will persist in the arts, crafts, literaturé, and philosophy, especially as these 
aspects of Chinese civilization are much admired and valued throughout the 
world. Perhaps to these should be added the enormous international prestige 
of Chinese food which, in its own way, has become an unprecedented source 
of goodwill towards Chinese people even in countries which try to continue 
to look askance at Chinese migration. "Therefore there seems to be no danger 
of a loss of cultural identity by the people of Hong Kong. 

It seems possible that the changes in the traditional family pattern will 
tend to enhance social mobility both culturally and. geographically. People 
who share similar social goals and standards of living usually find each 
other more acceptable than those whose customs set them apart. For some 
Chinese people there will, of course, always be a yearning for the old days 
when the traditional way of life gave such support to the individual wherever 
he found himself with a few of his compatriots however far from the home- 
land. Race and nationality were one, as for no other racial group in the 
modern world. Probably this was sustained by the emotional belonging to 
the ancestral village and the extended family, however gréat their physical 
distance. It is, then, a striking phenomenon that transformation should have 
so beset Chinese families in Hong Kong, on the very edge of the ancestral 
soil. 

Е. SUMMARY 


Based on the premise that patterns of child rearing and personality de- 
velopment in any particular culture tend to show a positive correlation, a 
study is made of family relationships in present-day Hong Kong. Against 
the background of the traditional Chinese family, changes are discussed with 
special reference to University students. It is suggested that changes in 
attitudes and behaviour in a significant group may indicate the prospect of 
wider-spread change in the community. 


Causes and aspects of change are examined, examples being taken from 
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personal contact with students over a period of eight years. It is suggested 
that the traditional zest for higher education, particularly as it is a means 
of upward social mobility, is accelerating the cultural modification which is 
so apparent in Hong Kong. We have indeed a society in transition. 

Anglo-Chinese schools which emphasise the value of English as a means 
of communication are usually preferred to Chinese schools because they lead 
to wider vocational horizons. But the atmosphere of these schools is not 
without cultural overtones which sharpen the conflict of cultural loyalty 
faced by the students. This in turn is reflected in attitudes within the family 
which tries to adhere to traditional patterns of relationship between parents 
and children. What is modern ise usually what is foreign and therefore 
undesirable in the eyes of a conservative Chinese parent. 

'Those who are able to come to terms with their culture conflict —which 
is also a conflict of past with present—in return for forfeiting dependence on 
the extended family, will have the opportunity to develop their full po- 
tentialities as individuals living in a modern world. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL ACCEPTANCE OF STEREOTYPES 
TOWARDS AGING** 


University of Miami School of Medicine and Columbia University 


FRANKLYN М. Arnuorr, Henry У. LEON, AND IRVING І.оков? 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The empirical investigations of awitudes towards aging have tended to 
show a predominance of negative atgitudes and beliefs about the aging and 
the aged, subscribed to by a majority of the groups studied (2, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20). Thus, the negative flavor generally characteristic of literary 
descriptions of old age from ancient times to the present has been found 
to be quite prevalent among members of our society. The beliefs and attitudes 
of a people are to a great extent one aspect of their overall societal structure. 
To this extent, insofar as the aged are concerned, the negative beliefs or 
stereotypes which are accepted in this country have been deemed reflective of 
the general role and status of the aged in contemporarye America, which is 
generally classified as a youth-oriented society. 

According to Simmons’ (13) studies of primitive and preindustrialized 
societies, prestige and high status are accorded to those who perform functions 
the society values highly or finds necessary for its survival ; if, for example, the 
society possesses no written language, the older person becomes the repository 
of, and transmission agent for, societal information, and is therefore valued. 
In our current society, such is not the case, and since the culture has been 
in a rapidly changing cycle with major technological advances and a 
chronically saturated labor market, the information and skills of the older 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 29, 1963, and given special con- 
sideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 1964, 
by The Journal Press. ь 
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Quinones, and Mr. M. Acosta-Ayala, University of Puerto Rico. 
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person tend to be obsolete, unessential, and devalued. Low status of the aged 
results. 

The findings of negative stereotypes towards aging, in conjunction with 
the writings of Barron (5), Drake (7) and others, have been interpreted 
as indicating a minority-group position for the aged and give further emphasis 
to the picture of youth orientation in American society (11). Such data and 
theoretical positions serve as the starting points for social theorists, welfare 
planners, and legislators whose tacit assumption quite often is that the 
phenomenon is unique to this society. 


For the past few years, however, there has been an increasing awareness 
of the need for cross-cultural and cross-national research on all levels of the 
aging process (8) since, as Shanas (12) has recently written, questions have 
begun to arise as to the universality of such findings and attitudes since the 
majority of available aging data have been derived from only one country or 
culture. 

... No matter how careful a study of social behavior has been de- 
signed, whether control groups are used or not, the investigator must 
always recognize that perhaps all that he has demonstrated is that some 
phenomenon 15 true within а given national setting and only within this 
setting. The social scientist seeking generalizations about social life, 
therefore, must confront the basic question: can a hypothesis about social 
behavior be considered proved by a study carried out within a single 
culture . . . (12, p. 7). 


Although it has been found that a large number of beliefs'about the aged 
are widely subscribed to by different educational and occupational groups 
within this country, it is interesting to note that the greatest majority of such 
beliefs are not well supported by research evidence and are, at best, gross 
overgeneralizations. If an attitude is conceptualized as a predisposition to 
behavior, it may readily be expected that such beliefs about the aging and the 
aged may be manifested in societal practices and concern for older persons. 
From this line of reasoning, it becomes important to determine if different 
cultures or groups hold different beliefs about agedness. Although it is well 
known that different national groups care for their aged members differently 
(in terms of retirement policies, home care and living conditions, social 
welfare programs, etc.), we as yet lack comparisons of the attitudinal structure 
of these different societies as it pertains to old age. 

At this stage in oyr knowledge, empirical studies of stereotyped attitudes 
towards aging can stand in their own right as base points for the evolution of 
further research. The present work represents an empirical approach to cross- 
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cultural attitude comparisons, drawing upon the previous studies on attitudes 
towards aging in the United States and comparing them to comparable groups 
in Great Britain, Sweden, Greece, Japan, and Puerto Rico. These countries 
differ considerably along such dimensions as recency and degree of industri- 
alization, economic level, social-welfare programs for the aged, family struc- 
ture, living conditions, family traditions, etc.—all factors which have pre- 
viously, in one context or another, been related to relevant aspects of the 
life patterns of aged persons, at least for the more highly industrialized 
Western countries. 

The original empirical studies of "fuckman and Lorge, using essentially the 
same items, techniques, and procedures, have been commented upon for 
their lack of concern with the psychological correlates of attitudes towards 
old people (10). The present investigation, as well as the previous 
studies, reflects a concern with the degree and universality of acceptance of 
statements about old people found in the literature. There is no assumption 
made that acceptance of such beliefs necessarily represents an underlying 
personality trait or characteristic, nor is it assumed that such beliefs are un- 
related to broader psychological dimensions or factors. Investigations of such 
aspects of the problem are seen as later extertsions of initial empirical studies 
such as the present one, once it has been ascertained that a stable phenomenon 
exists. 

Using the Tuckman-Lorge items, Axelrod and Eisdorfer (4) found that 
of the original 137 items in the questionnaire, 96 were specifically related 
to age. However, since these items were evaluated only by groups of American 
college students, the generality of these findings remains open to question. In 
essence, this represents the dilemma of cross-cultural research. Although 
methodological refinements, such as the Semantic Differential (10) and the 
stimulus group ratings of Axelrod and Eisdorfer (4), have been. utilized in 
such work since the original Tuckman-Lorge studies, demonstration of their 
validity, generality, and relevance in other countries is an undertaking unto 
itself. Consequently, the decision was made to begin the empirical comparison 


of stereotyped beliefs towards aging with an abbreviated form of the original 


items, methods, and procedures of the original Tuckman-Lorge questionnaire. 
B. Метнор 
1. Questionnaire 
The Attitudes Towards Old People Questionnaire (1) is а 100-item list 


of statements about old people. "The respondent checks either yes or no for 
each item, indicating his agreement as to whether he accepts or rejects the 
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statement as being generally true of old people. No attempt is made to define 
old age for the respondent, leaving this to his own subjective assessment as to 
what constitutes old age. The 100 items were chosen from the original list 
of 137 such statements collected by Tuckman and Lorge, and which reflect 
misconceptions, stereotypes, and overgeneralized beliefs about old people 
gleaned from both professional and lay writings. 

Reliability coefficients (test-retest and split-half) ranged from .72 to .85 
for the various U.S. subsamples, values deemed quite satisfactory for con- 
tinued use of the questionnaire. 


2. Samples 


Six countries were chosen for investigation: the United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Japan, Greece, and Puerto Rico. Inclusion in the study was 
determined by ability to arrange for data collection in countries representing 
a range of differences in economic status, family structure, degree of industri- 
alization, and social-welfare programs for the aged. 

In order to make the different samples as equivalent as possible without 
undertaking a major field study, it was decided to use college students as 
respondents. College: professors in the various countriés were then contacted, 
and arrangements made to have the questionnaires administered to their stu- 
dents. The appropriate translated questionnaires were shipped to them, ex- 
cept for Great Britain, in which case a master copy was sent for duplication 
there. Although it was desired to obtain 300 cases from each country, there 
was the inevitable attrition due to misunderstanding, lost data, etc. The final 
total from each country was: the United States — 423, Japan — 184, Puerto 
Rico = 246, Sweden = 305, Greece = 336, England = 245.. 


3. Translations 
The original English questionnaire was translated into Swedish, Spanish, 
Greek, and Japanese. In each instance, translation was performed by a 
bilingual national of the respective country, residing in the United States. 
In this manner, differences in meaning were minimized and it was fairly 
certain that the same ideas were being communicated in the different lan- 
guages. The translated questionnaires were then given to another bilingual 
national for translation back into English as a further check upon comparable 
meaning. 
C. RESULTS 
'The mean per cent agreement (true) was calculated for each item, by 
country. These per cents (Table 1) then served as the basic data for all 
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future analyses. An overall chi square? for each item by countries yielded 
significant differences beyond the .01 level in all instances except for items 
28, 83, and 15. While the overall differences in per cent agreement to the 
individual items are statistically significant, inspection of Table 1 shows that 
the magnitude of the differences is often quite small so that the practical mean- 
ing of the differences is often negligible. 

As a guide to understanding the obtained differences and to drawing con- 
clusions as to the trends by country, an overall stereotype score for each 
country was desirable. In this manner, a continuum could be shown for de- 
gree of acceptance of the stereotypes. Consequently, а mean per cent agree- 
ment score was obtained for each country by averaging the per cent agreement 
per item across the 100 items. Table 2 presents the overall stereotype scores 
in order of increasing magnitude. The significance of the difference between 
the obtained per cents was tested for each country compared to each other 
country by the Dixon and Massey (6, p. 232) equivalent of chi square. While 
the scores reflect an overall trend in increasing agreement to the stereotypes, 
significant differences (р < .05) were found only for the comparisons of 
Greece with the United States, Sweden, and England. 


TABLE 2 
OVERALL AGREEMENT WITH STEREOTYPE Scores ву COUNTRY 
United States Sweden England Puerto Rico Japan Greece 
Average 
per cent 46.0 49.4 522 56.6 57.3 66.5 
agreement М 


Since the ultimate interest lies in the differences between countries on the 
individual items, further item analyses were conducted. Chi-square compari- 
sons were made for each country with every other country for each of the 
100 items. Table 3 presents the chi-square values for each comparison. The 
level of significance was set at 1 per cent. For clarity and ease in determining 
where significance was obtained, nonsignificant values were omitted from the 
table. 

р. Discussion 
ta can be seen on several levels. On the 
evidence for differences in attitudes 
it opens the door to hypothesis 
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generation as to the role of social, economic, psychological, and political factors 
in the establishment of these beliefs and as to their relative importance in the 
functioning of the aged in the respective societies. One of the primary goals of 
the study was to provide basic data for the generation of such hypotheses. 

Although differences of considerable magnitude can be seen {ог many of the 
items in the country-by-item comparisons (Table 1), one cannot help but be 
struck by the overall ubiquitousness of the beliefs, transcending geography, 
education, and cultural differences. Aging is accompanied by many stereotyped 
beliefs, and these in turn are predominantly negative in outlook, regardless 
of the country involved. While it is certainly true that a questionnaire such 
as this is loaded in a negative direction, prior evidence (3) has shown that 
free association to the concepts of aging and agedness also produces predomi- 
nantly negative connotations. 

While continued research has shown that, at least for the average person, 
many of these stereotypes are based more upon fact than fancy, a major 
question still remains unanswered and awaits further research: How much of 
what is observed in the aging process, both physical and mental, is the result 
of а self-fullfilling prophecy? In modern psychological theory, man is seen as 
constructing his future, behaving and moving in directions calculated to 
fulfill his expectations (9). Societies tend to be age graded, with expectations 
and appropriate roles determined by many years of tradition and societal 
function, and far less by individual assessment and actual capabilities. The 
roles, statuses, and physical and psychological characteristics of, different stages 
in the life cycle are soon learned and incorporated into one’s belief system and 
personal economy. Here they function as predispositions to behavior, personal 
and interpersonal, serving to construct the future for the individual as well as 
his peers. Thus the wide acceptance of these beliefs about the concomitants of 
aging cannot be taken as some sort of proof that they actually do occur, but 
rather that these beliefs themselves play a role in setting the stage for the 
person to behave in the manner expected by these overgeneralized behavioral 
expectations. 

The major contribution of the data as they stand is in enabling social 
scientists to place the attitudes towards aging of persons in this country in 
their proper perspective. For some years, from the vantage point of the social 
and behavioral scientists, it has become quite usual for articles dealing with 
the social role of the aged in contemporary American society to chastise us 
for our attitudes. We have been placed on the defensive and castigated for the 
“youth orientation” of America; our attitudes towards the aged are negative 
and are a further reflection of planned obsolescence and the tendency to throw 
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things away because they are old . . . of our lack of concern with beauty, truth, 
human resources, and excellence, and our overemphasis upon materialism 
(11). Stated or implied, this is somehow always contrasted with modern 
Western European countries, where it is assumed that the situation is better. 
But is it? 

E. CONCLUSIONS 

Whatever the limitations of the current data, comparable groups of young 
persons, representing the intellectual elite of the countries sampled, responded 
to the same items about aging and agrdness. Perusal of the overall stereotype 
scores, as well as the per cent agreement to the individual items, is revealing. 
The acceptance of the stereotype, more often than not, is less in the United 
States than it is elsewhere. 

We have just scratched the surface in the study of the aging process; 
its determinants, correlates, and end results. Whatever the defects of current 
society and glacierlike movement in improvement of the status of the aged, 
castigation of our attitudes and beliefs and fallacious comparisons with other 
societies are fruitless (14). The aged and the aging were a problem in primi- 
tive society, are a problem in preindustrialized society, remain a problem in 
modern society, and will become more so in the future. The aging process and 
the aged themselves, whether a minority or a majority group, are integrally 
involved in total society. Their roles, statuses, care, and function are intimately 
related to the economics and politics of the culture, population growth, tech- 
nological unemployment, and the birth rate itself. How stereotyped beliefs 
about aging are related to these other factors remains a problem for further 
social-behavioral research. American attitudes towards agedness, however, 
are not unique, and in many instances are more favorable than those enter- 
tained in other countries. 
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RACIAL ETHNOCENTRISM AND JUDGMENT OF BEAUTY* 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Northern Illinois University 


James G. Martin 


А. INTRODUCTION 


“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” according to an ancient adage. 
This assertion bears strongly on the'central problem of this paper: namely, 
“What is the relationship between cacial group membership and judgment 
of female beauty by males?” The general theoretical premise of the study 
is that the standards for judgment of female facial beauty are essentially 
cultural in character, but they are also influenced by “racial” averages of 
features." In other words esthetic ethnocentrism is presumed to be largely 
cultural but partly based upon the “racial” average for facial features. A 
female whose facial features approximate the average for her “race” (read 
society) would be considered beautiful according to this formulation. Such 
a person would be statistically unusual of course: a femaie who was average 
(mean) with respect to nose, chin, forehead, lips, eyes, etc., including pro- 
portionality and position, would be highly exceptional in the same sense that 
a “royal flush” is a rare hand in poker. It is not contended that beauty is 
simply to be equated with being average on all facial features, because cul- 
tural standard$ may place a premium upon certain deviations, but it seems 
dubious that a face with particular features unusually large or small or with 
ones irregularly spaced would be considered beautiful. 

More specifically, however, this research concerns the question of judg- 
ing female facial beauty by males of three "racial groups,” in an effort to 
determine whether they share common or divergent esthetic norms. It was 
hypothesized that (a) the beauty judgments of American whites and Ameri- 
can Negroes would show a high positive correlation, (b) the beauty ratings 
of the whites would be more highly correlated with the independent ranking 
of the females on a Negroid-Caucasoid racial scale than would be the beauty 
rankings of the American Negroes, and (c) the beauty rankings of African 


* Received in the Editorial Office on December 10, 1963, and given special con- 
gem in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 1964, 
The r ss. А 
^ For Тае ii of an anthropologist on this issue see Weston LaBarre 
(2, pp. 156-157). LaBarre reminds us that beauty is а matter of cultural relativity 
and that, “It takes a conscientiously cultivated sense of artistic ‘genre even to see 
the beauty in other races... ." 
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subjects would be closer to those of American Negroes than American whites 
and that they would show some bias towards the more Negroid females in 
their judgments. 

B. PROCEDURES 


In order to determine the relationship between racial-group membership 
and judgment of female beauty, it was decided to select a series of photo- 
graphs of Negro females for ranking on the basis of attractiveness by white 
and by Negro American males and by African Negro males. The pictures 
were taken at random from Ebony and Sepia magazines and were presumably 
all Negro women. The 10 photographs were trimmed and mounted on 
3-by-5-inch index cards so that only the head was visible. The subjects were 
asked to arrange the 10 pictures according to attractiveness. The subjects 
consisted of 50 male American Negroes (interviewed by a Negro) and 50 
male American whites (interviewed by a Caucasian) of “college age” in the 
City of Chicago? (some of whom may have been college students), and 50 
male African Negroes of approximately the same age group from Lagos, 
Nigeria. In addition, 15 judges, all social scientists, were asked to rank the 
photographs from “most Negroid and least Caucasian to least Negroid and 
most Caucasian." This permitted a comparison between this variable and 
the beauty ratings of the three categories of subjects. 


C. RESULTS 


The rankings of the 10 photographs by judges (from lesst Negroid to 
most Negroid) and the beauty ratings of the three samples (from most 
attractive to least attractive) are presented in Table 1. Table 2 contains 
the rank-order correlations of the beauty ratings among the three samples 
plus the correlations between race rating and the beauty ratings of the 
samples. 


D. INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


'These data generally support the proposition that American whites and 
American Negroes share a common esthetic standard for judging beauty in 
the female face and confirm the thesis that Caucasian features are considered 
to be more attractive than Negroid features in American society. The high 
correlations between the beauty ratings of American Negroes and American 


2 The author is indebted to two of his students, John A. Gustafson and Robert T. | 
Marshall, for interviewing the Chicago sample. He is also indebted to Dr. Preston 
Valien and the staff of the U. S. Information Service in Lagos, Nigeria, for con- - 
ducting the survey there. 
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TABLE 1 
Клхкахс or FEMALE PHOTOGRAPHS ON RACIAL CONTINUUM ву Jupoes AND ON 
BEAUTY BY AMERICAN WHITES, AMERICAN. NEGROES, AND AFRICAN NEGROES 


Race rating Beauty ratings 
50 American 50 American 50 African 

15 judges whites Negroes Negroes 
$3 Female E (1.00) P Female E (1.30)* Female А (1.88)* Female Е (2.15)* 
33 В (2.53) E J (2.66) E (1.92) J (2.34) 
55 A (4.37) & I (3.22) I (3.34) B (4.35) 
55 F (4.87) H в (3.76) J (36) D (5.04) 
м J (5.33) A (5.20) B (4.94) A (514) 
а I (5.40) К G (5.76) G (5.54) C (5.78) 
$t H (65) € D (620) D (6.08) H (6.56) 
42 G (673) Е Н (8.20) Н (8.58) С (6.72) 
FE D (793) & С (9.26) Е (9.14) I (7.60) 
11 С (9.73) ; F (9.34) C (9.28) F (9.39) 


* Mean rank. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF BEAUTY RATINGS OF SAMPLES AND 
or Race RATINGS AND Beauty RATINGS 


Variables 


Beauty ratings, American whites and American Negroes 
Beauty ratings, American Negroes and African Negroes 
Beauty ratings, African Negroes and American whites 
Race ratings of judges and beauty ratings of American Negroes 
Race ratings of judges and beauty ratings of American whites 
Race ratings of judges and beauty ratings of African Negroes 

* A positive correlation means a positive association between beauty rating and 
a rating as more Caucasoid, less Negroid. 


ЗВЕНЕ 


whites, plus the association between their beauty ratings and the race ratings 
of the judges, leads one to conclude that there is essentially a single cultural 
standard in polyracial American society for the judgment of female facial 
beauty: namely, the Caucasian facial model. One might say that Negroes 
have been culturally assimilated on this score. (Whether or not the ideal 
model for female facial beauty in American society has been influenced by 
Negroid features is debatable, but these findings cast some doubt over whether 
it has.) It is noteworthy, for example, that American Negroes and American 
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whites were in almost complete agreement on the most attractive and the 
least attractive females; female E was ranked as most attractive by Ameri- 
can whites and was only .04 shy of being ranked first by American Negroes 
(see Table 1), and female C was ranked as least attractive by American 
Negroes and missed being last among the American white sample by only 
08 (see Table 1). In any event, the rho correlation of .86 is impressively 
high. Also, there is a moderately close association between the beauty ratings 
of the two American samples and the judges’ ratings on a racial scale; both 
American Negroes and American whites judged the more Negroid females 
to be less attractive. 

The judgments of the Africans (Nigerians) were, surprisingly, in closer 
agreement with American whites than with American Negroes (a correlation 
of .64 as compared to .44). As expected, however, the Africans’ beauty 
judgments were less highly correlated with the judges’ racial ratings than 
were the two American samples (see Table 2). Apparently the Africans 
find the more Negroid features more attractive than do American whites 
and Negroes, and yet their beauty rankings were positively correlated with 
Caucasian facial features (as ranked by the judges), which was contrary to 
expectation. Perhaps the sampie in Nigeria has been influenced by English 
norms for judging feminine facial beauty, in view of the previous colonial 
status and the present Commonwealth membership. English and American 
movies, TV programs, magazines, etc., are apparently commonplace in Lagos, 
and there are a number of European residents, visitors, diplomats, and busi- 
nessmen there as well. 

These findings could also be interpreted as an indication of the relative 
lack of anti-white prejudice on the part of American Negroes. It is obvious 
that they did not manifest any strong pro-Negro, anti-white sentiment in 
their rankings. On the other hand, the white males showed a rather marked 
preference for the females of Caucasian features and a concomitant dislike 
for the more Negroid females. This is consistent with comparisons of the 
intensity of the prejudice of whites towards Negroes and Negroes towards 
whites; Negroes ordinarily do not object to having white neighbors, attend- 
ing the same schools with whites, sitting next to whites on busses, etc. (3,4). 
The critical question concerning the relationship between prejudice and 
judgment of beauty, of course, is which comes first. Does the prejudice in- 
duce perception which results in an unfavorable judgment on beauty, or does 
the unfavorable judgrhent on beauty induce prejudice? It seems dubious that 
prejudice would be simply and entirely due to physical attractiveness in the 
strict sense; at least current theories of prejudice do not favor such an 
interpretation. 
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Another implication of these results is the implicit conflict in norms and 
values for Negro males in American society. 'They are confronted with one 
set of standards which defines female beauty in essentially Caucasian terms, 
but there are rather rigid barriers and sanctions prohibiting association with 
white females; furthermore, there is some normative emphasis upon "race 
pride,” which seems to run counter to any unfavorable judgment of the 
beauty of Negro females. Consequently there is ап implicit premium placed 
upon “Caucasoid features" in the "Negro" female. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by evidence from a study dealing with attitudes towards physical 
appearance among Negro adolescents. Mozell Hill reported that 40 per 
cent of the adolescents expressed a ‘preference for a mate with Caucasian 
features in contrast with only 5 per cent who would choose a mate with 
"typical Negroid features" (1). This condition creates frustrations and ten- 
sions—in short, a dilemma for both Negro males and females. 

An interesting corollary issue of the general question of racial ethno- 
centrism and judgment of beauty is the implicit norms for the judging in 
international beauty contests. Since different racial groups are represented, 
the question arises as to how physical differences will be evaluated in terms 
of beauty ; presumably there is a "single standard" of some sort, because there 
are not divisions for different racial groups in these contests. The same 
question arises in contests in American society when there are contestants 
who are of Negro descent, Hawaiians of Oriental descent, etc. In American 
colleges and universities it is not unusual nowadays for a female student of 
Negro descent to be elected as a "beauty queen," although these winners are 
usually rather Caucasoid in facial features. 

In the long run, biological mixture and the development of cosmopolitan 
cultural norms throughout the world should result in more of a common 
standard for judging human beauty. Meanwhile, cultural ethnocentrism and 
cultural dominance seem to be controlling factors. 
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ATTITUDES AND ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN 
STUDENTS IN INDIA* 


Department of Psychology, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 
Madras State, India 


S. P. ApDINARAYAN AND M. SWAMINATHAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 
LJ 


This paper contains a report on an attempt to investigate the attitudes 
and the adjustment problems of African students in India. Many African stu- 
dents are coming to India to pursue higher studies at its universities. There 
have been periodic reports both in the press and elsewhere that these students 
are meeting with many difficult problems, especially in social adjustment. The 
present investigation seeks to make an objective study of African students’ 
grievances and Indian attempts to remedy them. 


B. PROCEDURE 
l. Tests 


Two tests were used: (a) an adaptation of the Bogardus Social Distance 
Test and (5) a general questionnaire consisting of the following 20 questions. 


1. Where do you live in India? 

2. Briefl$ describe the major adjustment problems that you had to face 
after coming to this country. What is needed is not difficulties re- 
garding academic matters like admission, curricula, etc., but regard- 
ing social matters—i.e., forming friendships, feeling of loneliness 
and being out of place, etc. 

3. Have you formed many friendships in India (а) among students? 
(b) among the general public? 

4. If not, what do you think is standing in the way? 

5. What kind of food are you having? Are you satisfied with it? Do 
you like Indian food? If not, give reasons. 

6. Describe the nature of your contacts with Indians in your home town 
in Africa. 

7. Did you read any books on India prior to coming to this country? 
If so, please state titles and authors. 

8. How were you affected by these books? 

. 


» Received in the Editorial Office on December 23, 1963, and given special con- 
sideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 1964, 


by The Journal Press. 
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Mention three episodes or incidents in the history of India, learned 

at school or elsewhere, which you remember most vividly. 

10. What conclusions did you draw regarding the nature and character- 
istics of Indians based on these incidents? 

11. Have you travelled much in India since your arrival? If so, give 
details of places visited, duration, etc. 

12. How do you spend your leisure time? 

13. What in your opinion are the chief causes that stand in the way of 
free social intercourse between Africans and Indians in India? 

14. Do you approve of intermarriages? (Indians marrying African 
girls and Africans marrying Indian girls)? Please give reasons. 

15. Mention any manners or customs of Indians which appear to be 
peculiar or revolting to you. 

16. Do you think there is colour prejudice in India? On what incidents 
have you based your conclusions? Give details of incidents and 
episodes on which you base your conclusion. 

17. Do you think that the average African student is intellectually in- 
ferior or superior to the average Indian student? 

18. Has your opinion of Indians undergone а change in any way after 
your stay in India? If so, state original opinion and change. 

19. Do you think that Africans are in some ways sexually superior to 
Oriental races? If so, what exactly in your opinion constitutes this 
superiority—e.g., sexual apparatus, potency, or erotic technique? 

20. Do you believe that Indians are sexually loose—i.e., are not governed 

by as strict a moral code as the Americans are, have less qualms 

about seducing women or resorting to prostitutes ? ! 


2. Subjects 


The subjects, 50 in number, were all African students studying in the 
universities and colleges of India in many cities like Agra, Allahabad, Bana- 
ras, Bangalore, Baroda, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Jaipur, Madras, Manipal, 
Patna, Trichy, Trivandrum, and Waltair. The largest number was at Delhi. 
The 50 subjects were drawn from many parts of Africa—Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Ghana, Nigeria, the 
Cameroons, Nyasaland, and the Sudan. The majority of them were Christians 
—43, while a few were Muslims—7. Among them, 20 were students of the 
humanities, 10 of science, and 20 of professional courses. All subjects were in 
the age range of 22 to 27 years. 

The duration of stay in India ranged from one to four years. The investiga- 
tion was carried out and completed between June, 1961, and April, 1962. 
There were then 260 African students in India. Many of them held Govern- 
ment of India or other scholarships, while some had come at their own expense. 
The two tests in booklet form were mailed to 165 students. Out of 65 ques- 
tionnaires returned, 15 were incomplete. 
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C. RESULTS 


The results are given in Tables 1 through 7. An important finding of this 
enquiry is that the African students who were not willing to give full citizen- 
ship to any of the 10 nationalities were greater in number than those who 
were not willing to intermarry with them. In the case of Indians from India, 
only 68 per cent of the African students were against intermarriage, whereas 
80 per cent were not willing to give them full citizenship (Table 1). This 
indicates that political rights like “full citizenship” were more valued by them 
than the right to intermarry. This would confirm Gunnar Myrdal's finding 
that Negroes in the United States of America attach more importance to 
citizenship than to intermarriage. 

Another significant result of Table 1 is that the highest percentage of 
African students (ranging from 62 per cent to 92 per cent) were not willing 
to admit all 10 nationalities to any of the seven categories of relationships 
mentioned. 

The three most significant groups for our enquiry in the Social Distance 
Test were Afrikaners (score: —37.30; rank 10), Indian settlers in Africa 
(score: —9.12; rank 8), and Indians from India (score: —1.80; rank 3) 
(Table 2). The prejudice against Afrikaners is understandable. White-Black 

TABLE 2 


SHOWING THE Scones FOR EACH NATIONALITY AND THE RANKING МАРЕ BY 2 T" 
Srupents (N = 50) 1х THE BocARDUS SOCIAL DISTANCE Test 


Nationalities Score* : Rank 


Canadians + 0.34 2 
French — 6.98 5 
apanese + 1.58 1 
Li cr — 248 + 
Indians from India — 130 3 
— 9.84 9 

Afrikane —37.30 10 
Indian settlers in Africa — 912 $ 
Koreans — 8.64 7 
Americans — 740 6 

Total score —8$1.04 


Иа п E 
а A plus mark indicates the absence of prejudice and a minus mark indicates the 
presence of prejudice. 


tension in the Republic of South Africa is bound to have its repercussions 
throughout the Continent. Indian settlers in Africa do not seem to have be- 
haved in such a way as to endear themselves to the native inhabitants. Hence 


the negative score against them is not surprising. There must be some carry- 
over of this into the attitude towards Indians from India. Nevertheless it 
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p be borne in mind that only students who are favourably disposed towards 
4 would accept scholarships to study here. 

_ Not only did some of the coloured nationalities (like Koreans, Indian set- 
Че in Africa, and the Chinese) get negative marks, but they were ranked 
below some of the white nationalities: Ге, British, French, and Americans. 
p this we could infer that the African students are not necewarily more 
prejudic against white nationalities than against coloured ones. 

L 3 and 4 show the variations in the attitude of African students 

TABLE 5 


тик MEAN AND тик STANDARD DEVIATION оғ THe 10 DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 
ix тик Socuy. Ритахск Тит 


Mean* sD Sey 
+ 0.62 пе 3.9 
— 694 па 191 
+ 2.02 27.57 y 
— 232 2.71 as 
— 176 2501 1 
— 946 256) 342 
—35.50 21.56 ГЕ 
settlers in Africa — $90 50.3% 
— 7.92 26.74 o эл 
— 630 : 2.13 197 


= A plus mark indicates the absence of prejudice and а minus mark indicates the 
орг се of prejudice. 
у TABLE + И 

.— биожтхо тна Сагпсм. RATIOS or тив Dirrtxexces BETWEEN 10 Dirrensxt 

= ^ Маполштиз IN THE SOCIAL Distance Test 


1 2 3 + 5 6 7 з 9 10 Averages 


122 0.27 -0.36 0.23 178 7.34 1.51 144 18 12% 
039 0.89 098 047 5.56 0.34 015 0.02 117 
0.06 


1 

2 

3 0.05 140 6.54 1.19 1.05 036 137 

+ 011 144 700 121 110 036 145 

5 1.52 696 128 119 0.95 147 

6 $29 0.10 029 049 142 

7 4.39 547 5.54 6.06 

$ 0.17 0.36 1.23 
0.20 1.2% 


- 
ew 


They were all significant at the 1 per cent level, as they were above 
"The average of the critical ratio in the case of Afrikaners was very high 
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(6.06), while regarding other nationalities it was not statistically significant, 
ranging from 1.16 to 1.70. 

Splitting up the results of the Social Distance Test into two groups, white 
and coloured nationalities, we would find that the prejudice score of African 
students against the former was nearly double to that of the latter (Table 5). 

TABLE 5 


SHOWING THE CRITICAL RATIO OF THE WHITE AND тне COLOURED. NATIONALITIES 
IN THe SOCIAL DISTANCE TEST 


Nationalities Mean Diference SD Critical ratio 
Whites —52.70 


—26 40 22.15 1.19 
Coloureds —26.30 


"Tables 6 and 7 reveal that those African students who had formed friend- 
ship with Indians and Indian settlers showed lack of prejudice towards the 
same. This finding seems to be in favour of the popular view that friendship 
decreases prejudice. 

The answers obtained by the General Questionnaire throw some light on 
the type of adjustment problems that African students in India had to fac: 
It was alleged by 38 per cent of the African students that forming friendships 
with Indians was extremely difficult. Among the reasons given for this were 
the general feeling of reserve among Indians, their conservatism, and their 
indifference towards Africans as such and repulsion for their colour. Many of 
the students claimed that the Indian society was very rigid and orthodox. 
Some of the students (24 per cent) remarked that they had no occasion to 
visit Indian families, while some others (22 per cent) alleged that they had 
a perpetual feeling of loneliness and of being out of place in the country. 
Inadequate knowledge of English and geography among Indians was given 
as another cause by 16 per cent, while 12 per cent said that the Indian climate 
was too hot. 

Some of the subjects (22 per cent) referred to the difficulties caused by 
different social backgrounds, while 18 per cent complained of being stared at 
and made the subject of contemptuous remarks. The majority (78 per cent) 
of the African students were having the Indian style of food, and a minority 
(22 per cent) were taking food prepared in the Western style. Of the 
majority group, 74 per cent did not like Indian food as it was both hot and 
oily. Food and its eating are important aspects of social life, The lack of the 
right type of food seems to have some effect on Indo-African relationships in 
India. 


ˆ = 


и 


арача es e ee "А 


N Mean sD 
Those who have formed ب‎ 
friendship with the students $$ + +19 20.16 
Those who did not make 
friendship with the students an —7.23 3135 
Those who have formed 
friendship with the general public — 25 1.04 23.87 
Those who did not make Ы 
friendship with the general public E —L5 24.29 


NATURE оғ THEIR CONTACT WITH THE INDIAN SETTLERS IN 
Nature of contact Meana Difference 5р Critical ratio 
Seen them about but 


_ mever spoken to them —19.75 
12.52 10.01 125 

Business acquaintance — 7.23 . * 
Seen them about but 
Never spoken to them —19.75 nae 12.52 149 
Intimate friendship + 1.10 E 
Busi i on 

| usiness acquaintance 7.23 «ds 10.01 0.61 
Intimate friendship + 110 


imate friendship "^ 
* A plus mark indicates the absence of prejudice and a minus mark indicates the 
presence of prejudice. 


Difference in social setup—i.e., culture, customs, manners, interests, 
general background, and way of life—was mentioned by 38 per cent of the 
African students as the chief cause preventing free social intercourse between 
Africans and Indians. Indians’ devotion to religion (by 30 per cent), caste- 
consciousness (by 30 per cent), and colour-consciousness (by 24 per cent) 
were mentioned as the next biggest barriers. A third factor mentioned by 
20 per cent was the strange conception that Indians in general had about 
Africans, while the same percentage of subjects referred to the lack of op- 
Portunities for social mixing with Indian girls. А 

In reply to question 18, 76 per cent of the Africane students alleged that 
their opinion about India and her people had undergone a change after a few 
years of stay in the country. Among these students, 44 per cent originally 
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had a good opinion while 32 per cent originally had formed a bad opinion 
about India. The percentage of subjects whose opinion about India and her 
people had undergone a change for the worse (50 per cent) was approxi- 
mately double that of those subjects whose opinion had undergone a change 
for the better (26 per cent). There were repeated references to colour preju- 
dice among Indians (80 per cent). 

From the general tenor of the answers it was evident that the African 
student in India was strongly westernized. He liked Western food, ball- 
room dancing, and night life, and was impatient of typically oriental failings 
like spitting, belching, and asking personal questions. This orientation so 
affected his image that it is perhaps one 9f the causes for hesitation and con- 
fusion in the Indian attitude towards him. 


D. SUMMARY 


'The major conclusions from the present enquiry may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. African students have more prejudice against Indian settlers in Africa 
than against Indians from India. 

2. Their prejudice against Afrikaners is very high. 

3. Political rights like “full citizenship” are more valued by the African 
students than the right to intermarry. 

4. Forming friendship with Indians seems to have some effect in reducing 
prejudice among African students. 

5. There seems to be a marked deterioration in the favoarable attitude 
of African students towards Indians because of the experiences of Africans in 
the country. 

6. In the minds of the African students, there is a strong belief that 
Indians have a high amount of colour prejudice. 
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NATIONAL STEREOTYPES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
IN KARACHI* 


Department of Psychology, University of Karachi, Pakistan 


S. M. Harz£z Zaimi 


А. INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper Zaidi and Ahmad (6) analysed the national stereo- 
types of Dacca University students in East Pakistan. Since then studies of 
a similar type have been reported from India (3). The present paper is a 
continuation of our previous study, but this time the subjects are students of 
another university in the west wing of Pakistan. This will be the second 
report from this wing of Pakistan, the first being a study in Lahore (4). 

The group in general is not as homogeneous as was our group in the Dacca 
study. Karachi has absorbed the largest share of migrant Muslims from 
various parts of India. They left India in 1947 or later and came to Karachi 
in search of a permanent home. Аз a result, ће population of Karachi since 
1947 has increased fivefold. The people who have now settled in Karachi 
come from as divergent regions of India as Mysore, U.P., Bihar, Bombay, 
Hyderabad, East Punjab, and Central Provinces. The students of the Uni- 
versity of Karachi are sons and daughters of the majority of such migrants. 
Most of the respondents in the present study were below 10 years of age at 
the time of Independence in 1947. Studies have shown that attitude formation 
begins quite early and by the age of 10 most of our attitudes are fully 
formed (1). Besides, certain prejudices and beliefs have an historical origin 
and may form part of the social heritage of individuals. The assumption of 
the present study, therefore, is that our universe is heterogeneous in spite of 
the fact that a majority of the respondents have lived in the same city for over 
10 years and have grown up in a fairly homogeneous educational system. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Respondents were 214 Pakistani Muslim students of the University of 
Karachi. There were 104 male and 110 female students from the Faculties 


* Received in the Editorial Office on December 23, 1963, and given special 
Consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 


1964, b í * ; , 
1 odiis Piston fe cet is due to Mr. Shahid Ahmad, Assistant Lecturer in 


Psychol ho d th mple and administered the questionnaire. Qaiseruddin 
Sarwar, d м ВА, (honor Final Class, helped in the tabulation of the 
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of Arts and Science. They constituted в 10 per cent random sample of all the 
postgraduate students of the University. The average age of the male students 
was 21.9 and that of the female, 21.1 years. 

Each selected student was contacted and requested to participate in the 
study. Each one was given a choice about disclosing his or her name on the 
questionnaire. The instructions were printed on the questionnaire and each 
respondent was given about 30 minutes to fill in the questionnaire. Normally 
the questionnaire was given in a group of 30 students. 

C. Quesriby name 

"The questionnaire consisted of two parts, I and 11. Part I was a simple list 
of qualities attributable to the various national groups. Part II was intended 
to get at comparative evaluation of two groups so as to furnish some addi- 
tional data for the study. The questionnaire along with the instructions is 
given below. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


FEET CIT A # 
Traits ca 2 8 CH E E $ Е о = E E 
= ae est re Е = 5 Ы а E с 215 5 
B 3 ا‎ МЕ x m S 9 3 E a = Е 
= Op О ME MR < Rm ы 
Generous 14 11 5 2 4 5 8 1 3 7 14 8 0 
Proud 31 0 71 E 13 9 № mAb 10 vá 0 2 
Hot-tempered 5 2 1 6 & 11 2 22 20 би 13 3 2 
Reserved 2 6 862039 5 5 5 2 14 2 2 0 2 
Intelligent 24 0 14:2 4 .53 33 2 > 30 5 6 10 3 
Simple 5 167. 219 а на SO, 3, 5126 37 17 
Liberal 10 0 6 7 6 12 7 5 4 3 3 2 1 
Opportunistic 27 0 8 20 6 94 5 О 18 4 1 5 27 
Rude 1 1 1° —16 6 4 2. be” AS 0 T 2 11 
Gentle 4 14 4 932513 8 16 yj 270 12»'10 13 3 
Sincere 1 5 8 3 $ 18 5 м 5 Je 00357201. 13 1 
Traitorous 2 0 1 2 5 1 1 3 7 1 2 2 8 
Showy 25 2 0 14 25 1 3 0 £ 4 0 8 7 
Formal 5 6 1/18 8 2 2 1 3 2 1 1 1 
Idealistic 4 2 9 6 45 6 7 2 8 5 7 8 1 
Grave 0 1 2 2 0 T 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 
Artistic 1 з 22 0 48 4 44 3 0 2 0 0 5 
Religious Де. 28016: 2 2 12 6 Qu i3 79 67 2% 
Sexy/Romantic 31 50 б?) 12 "463 2 5 7319 4 3 9 6 3 
Coward 1 1 оет 4 0 0 6 0 T 2 2. 34 
Cruel 1 ОБЕ 6 ES 6 10 10° 14 4 9 0 $ 
Bad 5 0 0 th 3 0 0 0 5 0 1 1 13 
Diplomat 29 0 4 59 7 6 2 1% 25 5 2 1 42 
Peace-loving „6 20 10 2 5 2. 20 5 СИ | 7 62 4 
Hospitable 1 3 3 0 3 9 6 1 0 10 & 24 4 
Mean 5 0 1 4 8 0 0 0 5 0 0 т 30 
Crooked 2 1 и ITE 1 4 1 0 1 9 2? 1 1 14 
Friendly 12. M- "12 i 4 157-15 8 7 2.118 333 3 
Rowdy 6 0 0 0 0 0 5 9 4 0 2 1 1 
Brave 2 1.24020 4 3 АЕБ yak, 15.75, 250 23 2 
Cool 3 12 6 5 6 4 7 1 4 4 1 4 4 
Faithful 1 4 12 2 1 22 15 14 3 9 28 22 2 
Dull 1 (ЕН ME MEE Bi do du 0 1 5 О 9 
Drunken 36 0 52-212 545 3 0 1 2 0 4 0 1 
Dutiful 13 3 12 26 1 24 9 8 18 10 9 1 2 
Inefficient 1 4 1 1 0 0 1.13 0 1 6 27 8 
Warmonger Sao lE falus Ката X: 0.11 
Faithless aye 1 т 4 1 2 1. 16 4 2 4 29 
Well-behaved 11 А 75425 8 12 7,13 0 29011 19: 19 5 
Median 35.5 34.0 20.0 40.0 32.0 35.0 23.5 21.5 16.0 38.0 42.5 34.0 26.0 


D. ANaLvsis or RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 respectively give the number of respondents, both males 
and females, choosing а particular trait for each group in reply to parts I and 
II of the questionnaire. Table 3 represents the three most frequently assigned 
traits for each of the 13 national groups. Here, as in previous studies (4,6) 
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TABLE 2 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS CHOOSING ONE NATION IN PREFERENCE TO 
ANOTHER IN RESPECT oF CERTAIN TRAITS 


Traits Respondents 
No. preferring Americans to British 
Democratic 28 
Cunning 19 
Open-minded 14 
Showy 13 
Friendly 13 
Мо. feeferring Americans to Russians 
Peace-loving 17 
Democratic e 15 
Diplomatic 12 
Proud 11 
Intelligent 11 
No. preferring Americans to Chinese 
Democratic 16 
Intelligent 16 
Selfish 10 
Greedy 8 
Opportunistic 8 
No. preferring Americans 4o French 
Proud 11 
Intelligent 10 
Showy 10 
Diplomatic 9 
Democratic 9 is 
No. preferring Russians to Chinese 
Aggressive 18 
Hardy il 
Intelligent il 
Cruel 10 
Hot-tempered 10 
Diplomatic 10 
Proud 10 . 
No. preferring Russians to French 
Hard-working У 14 
Intelligent 14 
Aggressive 11 
Ambitious 10 
Hot-tempered 9 
No. preferring Russians to Germans 
Dutiful 11 
Intelligent 9 
Hard-working 8 
Selfish 8 
Warmongering 8 . 
Aggressive 8 
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eee 


Cunning 
Diplomatic 
Democratic 


Hardy e 
Patriotic 


Cunning 
Diplomatic 
Well-behaved 
Selfish 


Intelligent 


Selfish 
Cowardly 
Dishonest 
Superstitious 


Hospitable 
Religious 
Brave 
Generous > 
Simple 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
Respondents 
Ме. preferring Chinese to Japanese 
14 


No. preferring British to Germans 


s 14 


No. preferring Chinese to Indians 


=. 9 


No. preferring Indians to Russians 


No. preferring British to Russians 
20 


11 
9 
9 


No. preferring Indians to Pakistanis 
21 , 


Lazy 
Hospitable 
Peace-lowing . 


es 
eligious 
H 


onest 
Faithful 
Peace-loving 


‘corresponding range for Russians 
assigned responses in terms of our 
students participating in the study. 


5 indicative of stereotypes), we 


` For purposes of comparison with 
India, and also because of the nature of the data, the present study has fol- 
lowed the classical technique of analysing the stereotypes (2). Data in Table 


ES Рена co oC HW о 
the extent of agreement for the three most frequently assigned traits varies 


greatly from group to group. Thus, whereds the range of the number of 
_ responses for Americans is from 36 to 70 and for the British 39 to 79, the 


and Indians is 29 to 31 and 42 to 51 


respectively. Since in many cases the respondents did not assign any adjective 
to a number of national groups, we cannot calculate the percentage for the 


total number—214—who participated in 


` the study. In order, therefore, to present a better picture of the stereotypes of 
our respondents, 50 or more responses for any national group have been 
‘separately given in Table 4. It appears from Table 4 that four national 
groups (viz., Russians, Chinese, Japanese, and Negroes) were assigned traits 
by less than 50 respondents—i.e., less than 21 per cent of the total number of 


other studies conducted in Pakistan and 


‚ because none of the national groups used їп the study has been 


Stereotypes 
assigned traits by more than 50 per cent of respondent: i 
been the reason for not including the measures of dispersion in the analysis of 
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results. Instead, the median of the total responses made for each national 
group has been taken as the most adequate measure of central tendency for 
the present data. The traits assigned to any national group by the number of 
respondents above the median have been taken as reflecting their stereotypes. 


E. Сомсіл0ѕ10№5 AND DISCUSSION 


The following stereotypes are indicated from the analysis of the present 
data. 
Americans: Democratic, Cunning, and Drunken. 
Burmese: Simple. 
Chinese: Hardy, Patriotic, Artistic, Simple, and Brave. 
British: Cunning, Diplomatic. 
French: Sexy, Artistic, and Drunken. 
Germans: Hardy, Patriotic, Intelligent, Ambitious, and Brave. 
Japanese: Patriotic, Artistic, Hardy, and Intelligent. 
Negroes: Hardy, Superstitious, Simple, and Hot-tempered. 


Russians: Proud, Intelligent, Ambitious, Hardy, Patriotic, Diplomatic, 
Aggressive, Selfish, Warmongering, Hot-tempered, Cunning, 
Opportunistic, Dutiful, and Faithless. 


Turks: Brave, and Patriotic. 
Arabs: Hospitable, Religious, and Brave. 
Pakistanis: Religious, Peace-loving, Lazy, Simple, and Patriotic. 


Indians: Dishonest, Cunning, Diplomatic, Selfish, Greedy, Cowardly, 
Superstitious, Mean, Faithless, and Opportunistic. 


TABLE 3 
SHOWING THREE Mosr FREQUENT RESPONSES 
National group Responses 

Americans Democratic, Cunning, Selfish. 
Burmese Simple, Religious, Lazy. 
Chinese Hardy, Patriotic, Artistic. 
British Cunning, Diplomatic, Reserved. 
French Romantic (Sexy), Artistic, Drunken. 
Germans Hardy, Patriotic, Intelligent. 
Japanese Patriotic, Artistic, Hardy. 
Negroes Hardy, Superstitious, Simple. 
Russians Proud, Intelligent, Ambitious. 
Turks Brave, Patriotic, Hardy. 
Arabs E Hospitable, Religious, Brave. 
Pakistanis Religious, Peace-loving, Lazy. 


Indians Dishonest, Diplomatie, Cunning. 
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The analysis of Part II of the questionnaire provides additional support 
for the above stereotypes. Here, the responses above the median for each of the 
two groups compared have been taken (Table 2). 'The data bring out more 
or less the same traits for the majority of the national groups as have ap- 
peared in response to Part I of the questionnaire. Two national groups (i.e., 
Burmese and Negroes) have been excluded from the comparison for lack of 
adequate data. The following are the traits in which one national group 
excels another. 


Americans....are more Democratic Chan the British. 

Americans....are more Peace-loving and Democratic than the Russians. 
Americans....are more Democratic and Intelligent than the Chinese. 
Americans....are more Proud, Intelligent, and Showy than the French. 


Russians.......are more Aggressive than the Chinese. 

Russians. more Hardworking and Intelligent than the French. 
Russians. more Dutiful than the Germans. 

Chinese. are more Simple, Brave, and Artistic than the Japanese. 


British. are more Cunning and Diplomatic than the Germans. 
Chinese. are more Brave and Peace-loving than the Indians. 
Indians........are more Religious, Cunning, and Faithless than the Russians. 
British more Cunning and Diplomatic than thé Russians. 
Indians. are more Selfish and Cowardly than the Pakistanis. 

Arabs. are more Hospitable and Religious than the Turks. 


Germans....are more Hardy and Intelligent than the Indians. 
- more Religious than the Turks. 4 
Pakistanis...are more Simple and Religious than the Americans. 


TABLE + 
SHOWING RESPONSES GIVEN BY 50 OR MORE RESPONDENTS 


Responses 


American 
British 
Germans 
Pakistanis 
Indians 
Burmese 
French 
Arabs 
Turks 


Democratic 70 

Cunning 79 

Hardy 69 

Patriotic 53 

Lazy 58 
Dishonest 51 
Simple 

Intelligent 53 

Diplomatic 59 

Sexy 63 

Religious 67 E и 
Hospitable 50 75 


67 
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The traits in the questionnaire are divisible into three categories of Good, 
Bad, and Neutral insofar as these are identified in our daily use. These 
categories, however, were not made at the time of the study. It might have 
been possible to get sharply distinct responses for at least certain national 
groups by thus categorising them, but then it would not have helped in our 
identification of the respondents’ stereotypes which, we believe, are linked with 
the unconscious motivations of a group and “reflect the nonlogical or illogical 
nature of our basic values” (5). The following classification was made at the 
time of the analysis. 

Good Traits: Tolerant, Honest, Hardy, Democratic, Straightforward, 
Patriotic, Open-minded, Generous, Intelligent, Simple, Liberal, Gentle, 


Sincere, Artistic, Religious, Peace-loving, Hospitable, Friendly, Brave, 
Faithful, Dutiful, and Well-behaved. 


Bad Traits: Lazy, Cunning, Dishonest, Greedy, Selfish, Bribe-taking, 
Ill-behaved, Intolerant, Superstitious, Aggressive, Proud, Hot-tempered, 
Opportunistic, Rude, Traitor, Showy, Sexy/Romantic, Coward, Cruel, 
Bad, Diplomatic, Mean, Crooked, Rowdy, Cool, Drunken, Inefficient, 
Faithless. . 


Neutral Trails: Emotiona}, Ambitious, Shy, Shrewd, Reserved, Formal, 
Idealistic, Grave, Dull, Warmongering. 


The above classification is arbitrary and reflects the popular usage of the 
qualities implied by them in Pakistani culture. Table 5 shows the percentage 
of responses assigning Good, Bad, and Neutral traits to each national group. 
It also presents a comparison of the present data with those of the Dacca study 
(6) only for the national groups common in both the studies. Some very 

TABLE 5 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF ASSIGNMENT OF Соор, BAD, AND NEUTRAL TRAITS 
TO EACH NATIONAL GROUP 


3 Bad Neutral 
National group Dacca Karachi Dacca Karachi Dacca Karachi 
American 76 38 24 52 — 10 
British 24 29 64 58 4 12 13 
French 32 28 68 57 — 15 
Russian 39 34 48 50 13 16 
Indians — 17 76 76 24 7 
Turks 89 65 — 25 11 10 
Arabs 67 73 18 20 15 7 
Chinese 86 64 14 23 — 13 
German 60 70 33 15 7 15 
Burmese — 64 — 23 — 13 
Negroes — ++ — 41 — 15 
Pakistanis — 58 — 31 — 11 
Japanese — 72 — 17 — 11 
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interesting points are indicated here. Independently the present study shows 
that Arabs are the most favourably rated and the Indians the least favourably 
rated national groups. With the Arabs the Muslims have an emotional 
identification for the significant reason that the Prophet of Islam (the re- 
ligion of the respondents) was an Arab, the language of the Holy Quran is 
Arabic, and the mental picture of an Arab for most of the Muslims in the 
entire Pak-Indian subcontinent is that of a holy man, so much so that any 
bearded man speaking Arabic would generally be treated with respect simply 
because of his presumed Arab опр. The Muslims go to Mecca. (Saudi 
Arabia) for the pilgrimage (Најј), and many of those Muslims who perform 
the pilgrimage would wish to spend the rest of their life in Mecca. Because of 
these reasons an Arab is in theory the most holy and saintly character. With 
the Indians we have a 16-year-old background of conflict which in recent 
months has assumed serious proportions, and hence the unfavourable rating. 
In addition to this national attitude of our respondents, most of them may 
have suffered personal losses at the hands of certain Indians. 

The Japanese have received the second highest favourable rating. One 
reason for this may be that even before the Second World War Japanese 
had generally become the heroes for most of the Asian countries, and especially 
for the Pak-Indian subcontinent, for the reason that Japan was the only Asian 
country which was free and could compete with any Western country in 
terms of her industrial development and scientific achievements. Moreover our 
relations with Japan have been most cordial since Independence. 

A comparative analysis of Table 5 shows some interesting differences be- 
tween the two studies. In the Dacca study the Americans were assigned 76 
per cent of the good traits. In the present study the good traits assigned are 
only 38 per cent, and the assignment of bad traits has increased from 24 to 
52 per cent. This is indicative of a shift that has taken place in our attitude 
towards the Americans especially because of the huge American arms rush 
to India. Although the two groups are different and there is no claim to their 
homogeneity, the differences are significant and indicate the general mood 
of the country’s youth whether they be in Dacca or Karachi. There is no 
difference for the Russians, the British, or the French. 

Another comparative analysis, which may be of some interest to foreign 
readers, may be made between the stereotypes of three different university 
groups—i.e., Lahore, Dacca and Karachi (all major university cities of 
Pakistan )—about the three politically most significant*national groups—i.e., 
Americans, British, and Russians. Table 6 presents the data for such a 
comparison. There is a three-year time lag between the Lahore and the Dacca 
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TABLE 6 
SHOWING THE COMPARISON OF LAHORE, Dacca, AND KARACHI STUDENTS’ STEREOTYPES 
Авоџт AMERICANS, BRITISH, AND RUSSIANS 


Lahore Dacca Karachi 
Hardworking Friendly Democratic 
Americans Intelligent Generous Cunning 
420 (Cheat) Open-minded Selfish 
Intelligent Aggressive Cunning 
British Clean Conservative Diplomatic 
Hardworking Cunning Reserved 
Hardworking Hardy Proud 
Russians Cruel Aggressive Intelligent 
420 (Cheat) Faithless Ambitious 


studies and a five-year difference between the Dacca and the Karachi studies. 
The Karachi students are most favourably disposed towards the Russians; 
Lahore students, towards the British; and Dacca students, towards the 
Americans. The differences between Lahore and Dacca students have been 
discussed in our earlier study (6). The stereotypes of the Karachi students 
may be explained in terms of the following: (а) Karachi students are 
mostly those whose'parents have changed residence after 1947. In this change 
of nationality, most of them suffered losses of life and property for which 
we generally blame the British for allegedly favouring India in the partition 
of the country. (b) Recently the general mood of the Pakistani people has 
changed towards the American people due to their lack of sympathy for 
Pakistan’s defence problems. (c) The favourable attitude towards Russia 
is more a reaction against America’s lack of sympathy than of any real love 
for Russia. 


One special feature of the present study is the stereotypes of the students 
about Pakistan, their own home. Pakistanis to our respondents are religious, 
peace-loving, lazy, simple, and patriotic. In comparison to Indians, Pakistanis 
are less selfish and cowardly. They are more religious than the Turks. The 
only bad trait assigned to Pakistanis is laziness. In this our respondents are 
similar to Rath's (3), who blamed Indians for laziness. This common stereo- 
type about themselves may be due to our common struggle against the British 
during which political leaders exhorted the people for action. Political leaders 
in those days of British domination often blamed the people for laziness. 


А Е. SUMMARY 


A survey of students’ national stereotypes towards 13 national groups was 
conducted with a sample of 214 students of the University of Karachi. With a 
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given list of 60 adjectives, the respondents were asked to assign as many ad- 
jectives as they thought most fitting to each national group. The data have 
been analysed in terms of certain historical, cultural, and political factors in- 
fluencing the university students in Pakistan. 
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PROBLEMS OF OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF 
“EMPATHY,” “IDENTIFICATION” AND 
RELATED CONCEPTS* >? 


Department ој Sociology, University ој Wisconsin 


GERALD MARWELL 


This paper contains two main sectins. The first of these, included mainly 
for pedagogical purposes, reviews thg commonly noted operational traps into 
which researchers working with measures of social perception may fall. The 
second major section deals with what might be called errors of omission. 
Through a systematic analysis of the operations involved in several measures 
of social perception currently in use, it points to the vast number of implied 
measures as yet unrecognized, unexplained, and unexplored. 


A. OPERATIONAL TRAPS 
1. Empathy and Identification ° 


To facilitate the organization of this paper, discussion is keyed to the two 
concepts most often used in social perception, empathy and identification. A 
great many experimental studies have involved one or both of these concepts 
as relevant variables, and they have high theoretical importance. “Literary” 
and operational definitions of these terms will serve as base points for further 
discussion. 


a. Empathy. Dymond, in her ground-breaking experiment on empathy, 
defines it as “The imaginative transposing of oneself into the thinking, feeling 
and acting of another, and so structuring the world as he does.” (7, p. 217) 


b. Identification. Symonds’ statement of what he considers to be the most 
common meaning of identification is “The modeling of oneself in thought, 
feeling or action after another person.” (15, p. 240) 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 20, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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The foregoing definitions are by no means the only ones extant. Important 
elements used by such theorists as Parsons and Freud are completely left out. 
Thus, Parsons discusses identification as follows: 


Identification . . . means taking over, £e, internalizing, the values of 
the model. It implies that ego and alter have established a love relation- 
ship in which value-patterns are shared. Alter is a model and this is a 
learning process, because ego did not at the beginning of it possess the 
values in question (15, p. 211). 


An empirical definition of this phenomenon as differentiated from а con- 


cept such as empathy, or another concept Parsons uses, “imitation,” presents 
grave difficulties. 
Another theoretical problem is presented in Cottrell’s description of the 
“basic” processes in social interaction (4, p. 374): 
The impact of one human organism A on the activities of another, B, 
not only stimulates and conditions a response pattern of A to B, but 
also conditions in A the response pattern of B to A as A has perceived 
that action, and vice versa. (This pattern of responding by reproducing 
the acts of other(s) has been referred to by various writers as taking 
the role of the other, identification, introjection, sympathy, empathy or 
imitation.) s 
Whereas Parsons adds elements to the definition of identification, Cottrell 
literally equates several commonly used concepts in social perception. One of 
the major tasks of operationism is to clarify such problems. 


2. Some Operational Definitions of Empathy and Identification 


Dymond's measure of empathy was based upon the following procedures: 
First, the object (O) would rate himself on six traits. Then, § would try to 
predict the ratings that O had made. The difference between S’s predictions 
and O's ratings constituted 5'5 “empathic ability," where а low score meant 
that $ had a “high” empathic ability. 

Using what Bronfenbrenner (3) calls "а now almost standard device” to 
measure identification, Sopchak (14) follows the following procedures: S 
fills out the MMPI for himself (8) as he thinks his father (F) would and 
as he thinks his mother (M) would. The similarity between the test he 
filled out for himself and for F gives a score for his identification with Е. 
Similar procedures yield a score for his identification with M. A major 
deviation from the procedure, which has found much favor, is having F fill 
out his own MMPI in addition, by which means “real” identification could 
be separated out from “unwarranted assumed similarity” (e.g., 11). 
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3. Problems of Operational Definitions 


Both the validity and the meaningfulness of these types of measures have 
been seriously questioned on numerous points by critics, particularly Cronbach 
(5) and Gage (10). Some of these criticisms are outlined and examined 
here. 


a. The problem of content. There are several problems associated with the 
selection of the characteristics of the other with whom the subject is empathiz- 
ing or identifying. First, if the subject can correctly predict certain be- 
` haviors of the other, but cannot predict other behaviors, should his “over- 
all” empathic ability be considered mediocre? Studies by Borgatta (1) 
and others have indicated that there is systematic variance in the popu- 
lation between content categories. Might it not be more profitable to 
state, simply, that this person is able to empathize on certain 
or, in other words, able to assume only certain aspects of the other's total 
role, than to say that he cannot empathize "totally." This aspect of the 
problem might be even more important in the study of identification. Thus, 
the individual might internalize certain role behaviors of the other while 


identification, his occupation-role identification, etc. Selection of these cate- 
gories thus becomes, in itself, a meaningful area for empirical research. An 


“empathy” test they were interested in abilities to predict interpersonal evalu- 
ations, Thus, they first extracted, by means of factor analysis, three orthogonal 
factors that were important in evaluation and studied empathy on cach of 
these dimensions separately. It could then be empirically determined, through 
correlational analysis, whether or not a “global” score was usable. In other 
words, if “empathic ability” is general over content, this should arise from 
the empirical data. 


inadequacy of the rating scale in eliciting interpretable responses for this 
type of research, Of particular note here is the work of Cronbach (5, 6). 
Briefly, some of the criticism would be of the following nature. People differ 
in their characteristic use of rating scales. Thus, if the object characteristically 
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uses the lower part of the scale, the predictions of the subject will be sub- 
stantially “wrong” even if he has essentially grasped the pattern of the ob- 
ject’s responses. Also, the subject who characteristically uses the middle por- 
tions of the rating scale will, on a simple probabilistic basis, tend to have 
better prediction scores than someone who uses the extremes or the whole of 
the scale equally. 

In other words, different points on the rating scale mean different things 
to different people. When difference scores, such as those commonly associated 
with the measurement of empathy or identification, are used, this differential 
use of the scale appears as an artifactual component of the score. It might be 
argued that ability to predict the use of the scale is dependent upon empathy 
and thus should be part of the score. Nevertheless, it would rarely be argued 
that this is a significant content, and it is of such overriding magnitude in 
the use of rating scales that it often can render any other empathy components 
meaningless. 

For identification, the problem is not as serious, since the same rater does 
both ratings to be compared. Thus, the problem of differential elevation does 
not apply. Nevertheless, this does not obviate all problems arising out of 
differential use of the scale. Persons who make only restricted use of the 
scale, for example, such as not using the extreme points or using only the 
extreme and one middle point on the scale, will tend to have, on a chance 
basis, higher "idéntification" scores; and these practices appear to be quite 
common. In addition, if an attempt is made to determine the "real identifica- 
tion," as different from the "assumed identification," of the individual, all the 
problems of differential use of the rating scale noted in connection with 
empathy return to plague the researcher. 

c. Selection of the other. Of all the problems involved in researching em- 
pathy and identification, perhaps the most difficult is the specification of the 
other. This is not, basically, an operational problem, but one that has an 
operational component. Briefly stated, the operational problem involved is 
one of the operations of chance. Most operational methods require a specific, 
fairly small number of possible descriptions of the other and of the self. On a 
purely random basis, if asked to do so, a subject may empathize, or identify, 
perfectly with an object he has never met. The other side of the coin would 
be that just because, for example, the son and the father have similar per- 
sonality structures, this would be interpreted as meaning that the son has 
identified with the father. This could also happen with the gardener who 
happens to have a similar personality structure, or the butcher whom the son 
has met twice, but whom the son feels is "pretty much the same as I." 
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The tremendous complexity of this last type of problem is intensified by 
other theoretical misgivings. Suppose, for example, that in the father-son 
relationship there really was no such operating mechanism as identification by 
the son. What really happens is that the mother and the father have similar 
conceptions of what the adult male should be like. The father, being an ego- 
tist, takes himself as a model, and since the mother probably likes this model 
(she married him), they both want the son to be “like his father.” Thus, in 
structuring the role-training process, they impose these characteristics upon 
the son. Is this identification? 6 

On the other hand, similar problems arise in the interpretation of em- 
pathy. Subject A is an insensitve doft from New York City who finds it very 
difficult to differentiate among people, but who has been trained to a single 
image of what teen-age boys are like. Subject B, from the Midwest, is more 
sensitive, but has a different base image. Put them both in a group with three 
other New York teen-agers and subject A might do much better on empathy 
tests simply by predicting all the others the same way. Is this empathy ? 


B. INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION MEASURES 
ө 


The previous section dealt with essentially ‘technical problems. Even when 
these are resolved, the question remains, what is empathy and what is identi- 
fication in an operational sense. In addition, are these the only or the theoreti- 
cally most appropriate measures available? In order to attack these problems, 
this section sets forth a description of the possible scores available in the study 
of interpersonal perception for a limited set of primary pieces of information. 
It is, in effect, an attempt to define the operational field for researchers work- 
ing with concepts in this area. 

In a simple two-man interaction situation, we are interested in the “em- 
pathy,” “identification,” and “yhat-have-you” of subject А. The other sub- 
ject will be called O. The following ratings are immediately available to 


the investigator: 


1. A rates O 
2. A rates A 
3. O rates A 
4. О rates О 


From these four ratings the identification scores mentioned ( “real” and 
"assumed") could be computed. То get empathy, we would have to add: 


5. A rates O "as O would" 
6. A rates A "as O would." 
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However, a perusal of the possible combinations of these scores shows that 
these are not only the three measures already mentioned in this paper (em- 
pathy, real identification, and assumed identification), but a large number of 
measures, each with a different interpretable significance. Thus, 


1-2 gives “assumed identification” 

2-4 gives “real identification” 

$-4 gives “empathy with other's self-image” 

6-3 gives “empathy with other's image of subject" 

1-4 may by called “imitation of other's self-image, actual" 

2-3 may be called "imitation of other's image of subject, actual" 
2-5 may be called "perceived imitation of other's self-image" 

2-6 may be called "perceived imitation of other's image of subject" 
5-6 may be called "perceived identification of other with self” 
[5-6]-[3-4] may be called “empathy of identification of other with self." 


кере ee ee FP 


There are other possible combinations, each of which may have some real 
meaning, such as [1-5] which may be called “perceived self-image reliability 
of O.” Thus, the possible scores and meanings are already quite complex. 
There are, however, further ramifications. Many researchers, not content 
with these simple possibilities (and quite correctly so), and trying to circum- 
vent some of the technical problems inherent in using these measures, have 
added other possible objects of ratings which they use to measure “empathy” 
or “identification.” 

Wertheimer (18) has used values or “ideals” in an attempt to study person 
cognition. This opens up whole new areas of investigation. Is not perceived 
similarity of one’s own ideal and some other’s ideal true identification? We 
do not expect the teen-ager to behave like his father no matter how much he 
identifies with him. Perhaps the answer lies in his expectations for when he 
is older, and the correlation of his expectations with his father's. Is not the 
correct prediction of the other’s ideals a form of empathy? The advantages 
of this method lie in the fact that the other’s image of himself might be 
contaminated by his ideal, whereas, when you ask for his ideal there is no 
such contamination, and prediction is more possible. Might it not be the 
other’s “ideal” that we really want to empathize with? Thus, several new 
possible scores are introduced. 


7. A rates AIA (Subject’s Ideal Self) 
8. A rates OIO (Other’s Ideal Self) 

9. A rates AIA “as O would” 

10." А rates ОТО “as О would” 

il. O rates AIA 

12. О rates OIO. 
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It should be noted that it is improbable that scores [8] and [10] would be 
greatly different. Further interpretation of these and other scores are dis- 
cussed in a later section of this paper. 

Taken even further, and perhaps more logically, it would not only be 
father’s ideal self, but his ideal child, which the child must perceive. In 
interpersonal behavior situations, the child must empathize how his father 
wants a child to act, not so much how he wants a father to act. For ex- 
ample, Helper (12) claims that the subject's self-ideal should rely more on 
the parent's ideal-child concept thanfupon that of random others. Thus, the 
following measures may be added: > 

13. А rates ОТА (Other's Ideal A) 

14. А rates AIO (Subjects Ideal О) 
15. A rates ОТА “as О would” 

16. A rates OIO “as О would" 

17. O rates ОТА 

18. O rates AIO. 


Another possibility, suggested by Van Zelst (17) and others, is to use 
some "unbiased" measure in the study of empathy and identification. This, 
supposedly, would circumvent the problems created by biases in self-reporting. 
Thus, empathy of the subject with the other might be measured by his pre- 
diction of how the other will score on some psychological (supposedly valid 
and reliable) test. Identification might be more properly measured by compar- 
ing the subject’s view of himself with the actual characteristics of the other 
rather than with the other's self-perception. After all, in the case of son-to- 
father identification, it is the father's actual demonstrated traits which the son 
seeks to or does emulate, for these are what he perceives. To extend the argu- 
ment even further, what might count are the subject's scores on the traits 
and their similarity to other's pattern, as this gives us how he actually imi- 
tates his father rather than his perception of similarities. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing possible scores may be added to the list: 


19. Test (T) rates O 
20. Test (T) rates A. 


It should be noted that having А rate О "as the test would” is really a 
meaningless additional score, as it should correspond perfectly to his rating 
of O. 

There are several other ways of getting this thirde “objective” rating of 
the participants, represented above by a “test,” which have been used. Таип 
(16) and others, for example, use the ratings of a group of “others” whose 
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combined ratings supposedly are comparatively unbiased. A trained psychol- 
ogist may also be used. 

"These are probably not the only measures that an inventive researcher might 
propose for analysis. However, this list (Table 1) certainly contains some of 
the more important measures and is long enough to demonstrate the enormous 
range of possible scores of A's perceptual framework that might be used. 


TABLE 1! 
Lisr OF VARIABLES 
Variable no. Description 
PA M ONU Aena lS ee aa 
1 A rates;O 
2 А rates A 
3 О rates A 
4 O rates O 
5 A rates О “as О would" 
6 A rates A “as О would” 
7 А rates АТА 
8 A rates OIO 
9 A rates AIA “as O would” 
10 A rates ОТО “as О would” 
11 О rates AIA 
12 , O rates OIO 
13 » A rates OIA 
14 A rates AIO 
15 A rates OIA *as O would" 
16 A rates AIO “as О would" 
17 O rates OIA 
18 O rates AIO 
19 Test rates О 
20 Test rates A 


Table 2 attempts to show what products a systematic approach to the 
problem of interpersonal perception and “identification” might accomplish. 
As has been previously noted, all scores in this area are really "difference" 
scores, arrived at by comparing two or more measured quantities. The table 
gives all of the possible two-measure difference scores that may be elicited by 
using the 20 noted measures. Each cell is interpreted as to its possible meaning. 
The suggested interpretations are not necessarily the only, or even the best, 
descriptions of what the difference scores mean. 

It should be noted that there are many difference scores that are derived 
by combining three or four measures that might be quite meaningful. Unfor- 
tunately, practical limitations here do not permit their analysis. The table is 
presented so that a fuller understanding of the scope of the problem may be 
realized, and is not intended as “the last word” on this subject. 
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C. CONCLUSION 


Perusal of Table 2 should indicate the tremendous scope of the area of 
interpersonal perception measures and the problems inherent in unsystemati- 
cally selecting for study particular variables from within the area. The ad- 
ditional fact that this two-by-two table does not completely define this field 
further complicates the problem. Thus, if one were to compare two of the 
“cells” in the table, such as [1-5] vs. [4-19], one would have a score for 
"accuracy of A's perception of O's ability to judge himself,” or yet another 
possible aspect of empathy. The situation becomes compounded when the 
analysis is extended beyond the dyag. By indicating the complexity of meas- 
ures in this area of social perception, it is possible to understand why the 
vast volume of work, particularly on “empathy” and “identification,” has 
contributed surprisingly little to our knowledge about these phenomena. 
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OPINION CHANGE FOLLOWING A MAJOR COLD WAR 
EVENT: SOME LABORATORY FINDINGS* 


School of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley 


Еомато C. DILLEHAY 


А. PROBLEM 


As Hovland (1) has pointed out, laboratory studies of attitude change are 
characteristically limited to using Brief exposures to persuasive communi- 
cations in an attempt to produce a change in opinion. These studies usually 
employ unfamiliar or uninvolving issues. Occasionally, however, an unexpec- 
ted news event on an issue of daily importance and high involvement will 
provide the opportunity to capitalize upon a laboratory experiment that is 
in process or recently completed. Such was the case in the study reported by 
Janis, Lumsdaine, and Gladstone (2) which was able to examine the effect 
of preparatory communications on reactions to a subsequent news event. 
“Natural” experiments of this kind, scarce thoügh they are, provide an oppor- 
tunity to enrich findings from more typical laboratory studies. This is a 
report of opinion change on two related, important topics resulting from 
exposure to news coverage by the mass media of a significant and unexpected 
cold war event, the U-2 “spy plane” incident of early May, 1960. News 
of this incident appeared in the United States on the evening of May 5. 


B. PROCEDURE 


In April and May of 1960, undergraduate students (Ss) serving in an 
were asked to make ratings on the truth 
of two statements about the effects of internal conditions in Russia: “Internal 
conditions in Russia are forcing the communist leaders to adopt an increas- 
ingly more aggressive foreign policy,” and "Internal conditions in Russia 
will. soon. cause another world waxes nese: Cyro ие Were imbedded in a 
48-item questionnaire, in which the topics ranged over 16 quite different 
issues. Each $ participated in two experimental sessions separated by one 
week, each time answering the questionnaire. Opinions on each item were 


experiment having another focus! 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 20, 1962. «Copyright 1964, by The 


Journal Press. 5 j 
1 "The author is indebted to. Profests Ma Ви Smith for Bis вао throughout ше 
main experiment and for his comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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recorded by marking a graphic scale running from zero ("Highly Improb- 
able") to 100 (“Highly Probable”). 

Table 1 contains a description of the subgroups used in the study. “Before” 
designates measurement of the opinions prior to the U-2 incident; "After" 
groups were measured after May Sth. First and second administrations of the 
questionnaire are indicated by I and II, respectively. Comparisons between the 
Before group I and any of the After I groups constitute an after-only design 
to test the effect of the U-2 incident if the groups can be considered equivalent 
in other relevant respects. The same consideration holds for comparisons 
between Before group II and the After II groups. Nonparametric statistics 
were used throughout the analyses because of the small size of some samples. 
One-tailed tests of significance are reported in the before-after comparisons 
since the U-2 incident is expected to have an average unidirectional effect, 
increasing the estimated probability that the Russians will adopt a more 
aggressive foreign policy and increasing the probability of another war. 

The data should indicate, then, (а) any change in opinions as reflected 
in the items on Russian foreign policy and another world war, and (b) some- 
thing about the role of the interval between mass-media coverage of the U2 
incident and measurement of the impact of this event. Also, we may examine 
the effects of the experience of taking the questionnaire on a subsequent ad- 
ministration of the same questions. 


С. RESULTS 
1. Impact of the U-2 Incident 


Median responses for the various groups to the statement dealing with a 
more aggressive Russian foreign policy are shown in Table 1. From these 
it can be seen that there is no appreciable difference between Before group I 
and any of the After I groups; the slight rise by the Immediate After group 
I in estimated probability of a more aggressive foreign policy following the 
U-2 incident is statistically insignificant. On a second administration, the 
Before group considered it less probable that internal conditions in Russia 
were leading to a more aggressive foreign policy, whereas the After groups 
had all changed in the opposite direction. 


As shown by Table 1, Before group II differs to a statistically significant 


2 Because eight Ss that appear in Before group I do not appear in Before grouP 
II, it is important to show that there are no demonstrable differences in opinion be- 
tween this subgroup and the other Ss in Before group I at the time of the first 
administration. This is shown by medians of 40.2 and 40.0 and by a lack of a 
statistical difference as shown by the Mann-Whitney U test. 


и  —EU 
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TABLE 1 
MEDIAN PROBABILITY RATING ON THE OPINION STATEMENT: “INTERNAL CONDITIONS IN 
RUSSIA ARE FORCING THE COMMUNIST LEADERS To ADOPT AN INCREASINGLY 
More AGGRESSIVE FOREIGN Рошсу"“ 


Administration Grou 
of the Immediate Intermediate Delayed Total 
questionnaire Before After After After After 
Question ATA до isn esd 
I 
First 
Dates Before May 6 May 6 May 9-13 May 16-20 May 6-20 
N 18 14 6 17 12 43 
Mdn 39.9 45.0 40.0 35.0 40.5 
o H 
Second 
Dates Before May6 Мау 6-13 May 16-20 May 23-27 May 6-27 
N 10 22 17 12 51 
Мап 20.0 50.3% 50.5% 42.5 50.8" 


а All tests of significance referred to in this table аге one-tailed. 

* Significantly different from the Before group at less than the .01 level. 

** Significantly different from the Before group at the .025 level. 
degree from the After II groups in three of the four comparisons, with 
Delayed After group II failing to differ significantly from Before group II. 
(The comparison between the Before group and the Total After group is, 
of course, not independent of the other three comparisons because the three 
After subgroups comprise the Total After group. Such a comparison seems 
to be worthwhile, however, because it compares the groups as a whole.) Thus, 
on a second asking, Ss in Immediate After groups II, Intermediate After 
group II and Total After group ll, as compared with Before group П, 
indicated that it was more probable that internal events in Russia were pro- 
ducing a^more aggressive foreign policy. The After groups in fact considered 
it about a 50-50 chance that this would be the result. 

One group of Ss (N = 8) completed the first administration of the ques- 
tionnaire prior to the U-2 incident and completed the second administration 
after it had occurred. A comparison of the before and after medians indicates 
that the difference is in the expected direction, but fails to reach statistical 
significance (before Mdn = 40.2, after Mdn = 62.5). 

Median responses of the groups to the statement dealing with another 
world war are shown in Table 2. The differences are all in the expected 
direction, with a statistically significant difference in the case of the Before 
group I Immediate After group I comparison.’ 


В 

3 The eight Ss that appear only in Before group I (Mdn — 35.0) do not differ 
significantly from the 10 Ss comprising Before group II (Мап = 10.2) on the first 
administration of the questionnaire. | 
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TABLE 2 
MEDIAN PROBABILITY RATINGS ON THE OPINION STATEMENT: “INTERNAL CONDITIONS 
IN Russia Witt Soon Cause ANOTHER WORLD War* 


Administration Group 
of the Immediate Intermediate Delayed Total 
questionnaire Before After After After After 
I 
First 
Dates Before May 6 May 6 May 9-13 May 16-20 May 6-20 
N 18 14 17 12 43 
Mdn 17.5 49.8** 20.5 25.0 30.0 
п 
$есопа 
Dates Before May6 May 6-13 May 16-20 May 23-27 May 6-27 
N 10 22 17 12 51 
Mdn 17.5 50.0* 30.0*** 30.0 39.8* 


а All tests of significance referred to in this table are one-tailed. 
* Significantly different from the Before group at the .006 level. 
** Significantly different from the Before group at the .025 level. 
*** Significantly different from the Before group at the .05 level. 


'The results of the second administration of the questionnaire show that 
Before group II is significantly different from Immediate After group И; 
Intermediate After group II, and Total After group II. The Delayed After 
group II opinions do not differ significantly from the Before group П opinions. 
As in the first administration, Immediate After group I shows the highest 
estimated probability that internal conditions in Russia will lead to another 
world war, this possibility being rated as virtually a 50-50 chance. 

The group of Ss who completed the first session prior to the U-2 incident 
and the second session after it show a statistically significant change at the 
03 level (one-tailed test). The change is from a before Mdn of 35.0 to an 
after Mdn of 45.0, indicating a higher estimated probability that internal 
conditions in Russia will soon cause another world war. 


2. The Influence on Opinions of the First Administration of the 
Questionnaire 


Because of the above results showing the importance of the interval be- 
tween the focal event and administration of the questionnaire, it is necessary 
to hold this interval constant in examining the effect of previous question- 
naire experience on the opinions studied. For each opinion statement there 
are two relevant comparisons: the 21 Ss in Immediate After group II who 
responded to the statement for a second time in the interval May 9-13 com- 
pared with Ss in Intermediate After group I who gave their responses for 
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the first time during this same period, and the Ss in Intermediate After group 
II who served for the second time in the experiment during the week of 
May 16-20 compared with the Ss in Delayed After group I who responded 
to the opinion statements for the first time during that week. The results 
of these analyses are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISONS SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE® ON RESPONSES TO THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION, 
Time INTERVAL SINCE VENT HELD CONSTANT 


Statement Dates Comparison » 
“Foreign policy” May 6-13 Intermediate After I*/Immediate After И 06 


May 16-20 Delayed After I*/Intermediate After П <.10 


“Another world war” May 6-13 Intermediate After I*/Immediate After П 00+ 
May 16-20 Delayed After I*/Intermediate After П n.s. 


a I— first administration of the questionnarie; II = second administration of the 
questionnaire. 

b Two-tailed test of significance. 

Group with smaller median score. 


As this table shows, only one comparison reaches the customarily accepted 
level of statistical significance—the comparison between Immediate After 
group II and Intermediate After group I on the item referring to another 
world war. The other differences are in the same direction, with a higher 
median for the second-session Ss. 

Another indication of the directional influence of a first administration 
of the items is seen in the increase in group median for each of the six inde- 
pendent After group comparisons. This increase occurs in spite of an opposite 
tendency with the passage of time since the U-2 incident—the Immediate 
After groups consistently obtain a higher median than the other After groups 
for both questions and both administrations. 


D. Discussion AND IMPLICATIONS 


The data show systematic and statistically significant effects due to the 
U-2 incident in judgments of the probabilities of the truth of the two state- 
ments studied. The most marked change in opinion occurred immediately 
after the incident, on the day after the news broke. After a weekend of news, 
during which time the United States officially admitted that the plane was 
on a regular flight to gather cold war data and also during which time the 
Russian reaction to the incident was to become more visible, Ss tended to 
see less probability that internal conditions in Russia would cause another 
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world war. This pattern—initial higher probability that stated undesirable 
results will occur followed by lower probability that this will happen—very 
likely reflects the role of subsequent information in modifying an initial re- 
action. Initial fears concerning the event are lessened as time passes and 
there is no war and other outcomes are utilized by the Russians (e.g., prop- 
aganda uses). 

Mention should be made of the fact that the referent for the phrase “‘inter- 
nal conditions in Russia” was likely quite different for the Before and the 
After groups. The Before groups responded to these items when there was 
no particularly outstanding development in the internal conditions in the 
Soviet Union, either politically, economically, or militarily. What front-page 
stories were taking place at that time concerned a shake-up of officials within 
the Soviet Union which was viewed as a move to get rid of some “deadwood” 
and move up young, competent men, and was not considered by observers to 
be a purge. Ss who took the questionnaire after May 5th very likely had a 
specific point of reference for the “internal conditions in Russia” as the virtual 
flood of news via the mass media insured that students in a University com- 
munity would be aware of the event. It was carried for the first time by 
evening newspapers on May 5 and by morning papers on May 6. Ss whose 
opinions were assessed on Friday, May 6, were most given to believing that a 
more aggressive Russian foreign policy and another world war were forth- 
coming. 1 

For the After groups, the effect of the first administration of the question- 
naire on a second administration was to increase beliefs that internal condi- 
tions in Russia will have the stated effects. The Before group, when asked 
for a second time, showed no tendency to believe that the undesirable out- 
comes are more likely. 

Here we may speculate to the effect that there is an interaction between 
asking for an opinion on these issues and the fact of the U-2 incident. The 
data on this point are meager, but they are consistent with commonsense 
psychology using the notion of frames of reference. Stated in a general way, 
where there is no specific point of reference for “internal conditions” supplied, 
S must determine his own. Left to his own devices, he selects either good 
or bad referents, and so his change from the first to the second asking may 
be in either direction or he may remain unchanged. Where a specific, negative 
referent is readily available, $ tends to view the suggested bad effects of this 
referent as more probable when giving his opinion for a second time. For 
the case in point, thinking about another world war as a specific outcome 
of the U-2 incident makes it appear more probable. 
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E. SUMMARY 


Sixty-one Ss were asked to indicate how probable they thought it was that 
internal conditions in Russia were forcing the Russians to a more aggressive 
foreign policy and were leading to another world war. Opinions on these 
issues were obtained using two items imbedded in a 48-item questionnaire. 
Ss attended two experimental sessions, one week apart. Major analyses com- 
pared those Ss who responded to the statements prior to the U-2 incident in 
early May, 1960, to subgroups of Ss who responded to the statements at 
different intervals after the incident and to the Total After group. 

'The results from the first admigistration of the questionnaire show a 
marked tendency for the group of Ss who were asked immediately after the 
U-2 incident to consider it more probable that internal events in Russia will 
produce another world war; Ss who were asked the same questions four days 
to two weeks after the incident thought it less likely that the stated outcomes 
would occur. A similar but statistically nonsignificant trend was shown by 
the data from the question on foreign policy. The same pattern of differences 
and higher levels of significance were found on a second administration of 
both of the opinion statements. On giving their opinions for a second time, 
Ss who were responding after the U-2 affair invariably thought it more prob- 
able that internal events in Russia would lead to a more aggressive foreign 
policy and to another world war, while Ss responding for the second time 
before the event showed no such tendency. 
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THE OPERATION OF COGNITIVE DISSONANCE ON PRE- 
AND POSTELECTION ATTITUDES“ = 


Department of Psychology, Goucher College 


GEORGE STRICKER 


A. PURPOSE 


Festinger (1) states that “two cognitive elements are in a dissonant rela- 
tion, if considering these two alone, the obverse of one element follows from 
the other” (pp. 260-261). Such dissonance is psychologically uncomfortable 
and should serve to motivate the person to reduce the dissonance and to 
achieve consonance (a state in which one of the cognitive elements follows 
from the other). In an election, dissonance may be created either by perceived 
imperfections in the candidate of choice or by perceived attractiveness in the 
opposition candidate. Festinger further states that the strength of the pres- 
sures to reduce dissonance is a function of the magnitude of the dissonance. 
As the moment of implementation of a decision draws near, the magnitude 
of dissonance should increase, and the individual will be more strongly moti- 
vated to reduce it. On this basis we hypothesized that subjects (Ss) would 
see their chosen candidate as increasingly attractive, and. the opposition 
candidate as increasingly unattractive, as election day approached. As a 
corollary of this, there should be an increasing tendency to dissociate the 
candidates and to see them as different from each other. 


Following election day, and the confirmation or repudiation of the judg- 


ment of the Ss, divergent reactions should occur in the supporters of the two 
candidates. Supporters of the winning candidate, having been granted social 
support for their judgment, should persist in their original attitudes, and, if 
change occurs, this should be in the direction of additional emphasis on al- 
ready held views. Supporters of the losing candidate, having been denied 
social support, have recourse only to changing their opinion if they are to 
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achieve consonance. This implies that the former group will see the candi- 
dates in the same relationship as previously, while the latter group will see 
the two men as increasingly similar. 

In a study of the 1952 presidential election, Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum 
(4) have demonstrated that the semantic differential technique is sensitive to 
political attitudes. Ratings by Stevenson Democrats, Eisenhower Republicans, 
and Taft Republicans of key political concepts were strikingly different in a 
manner consistent with the conceptual differences between those groups. In 
a study of the 1960 presidential election, Stricker (5) has shown that 
the semantic differential is an adequate technique for use in the prediction of 
the voting behavior of Ss who have made a decision as to their choice between 
the candidates. For these reasons, the semantic differential was utilized as the 
measuring instrument in this study. 

Although the data will be viewed within the framework of the theory of 
cognitive dissonance, they are by no means solely interpretable in that manner. 
Many other theories of cognitive change could account equally well for the 
phenomena to be reported. For example, the concepts of consonance and dis- 
sonance utilized might, with slight modifications, be translated as the “bal- 
ance" and “imbalance” of Heider (2) and the “incongruity” and "congruity" 
of Osgood et al. (4). 


B. PROCEDURE 


The general procedures used in this study, including the specific semantic 
differential scales, have been fully described in an earlier study by Stricker 
(5). In brief, Ss for the study were obtained in University of Rochester 
evening school classes, with the semantic differential administered during the 
class session on three different occasions. The Ss were asked to rate an ideal 
president, Vice-President Nixon, and Senator Kennedy on 12 scales of the 
semantic differential (four from each of the evaluative, potency, and activity 
dimensions) on each of the three occasions. The method of presenting the se- 
mantic differential provided controls for scale order, page order, and order of 
presentation of the candidates for rating. The first administration was three 
weeks before election day, the second on the day preceding or on election 
day, and the third four weeks after the election. On each of these occasions the 
S was also asked to indicate his preference between the candidates. There 
were 170 paired protocols obtained for the pre-election period, and 154 
paired protocols obtained for the postelection period. 
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C. RESULTS 


For each $ a mean rating along each of the three dimensions for each 
of the three concepts was computed. The distance (D) scores between the 
profile for each of the candidates separately and the profile of the ideal presi- 
dent were also computed by means of the root-mean-square formula suggested 
by Osgood et al. This provided an estimate of the connotative distance in 
semantic space between the candidates and the ideal. 

High reliability for the semantic diferential ratings of the ideal president 
has already been reported in an earlier study (5). This assures that the 
D scores were being computed from a stable base, so that any change in 
D score could principally be attributed to a change in rating of the candi- 
date, and also indicates that changes in the ratings of the candidate were due 
to attitude change rather than a lack of reliability of the instrument. 

For each $, the crucial data were the D scores between each candidate and 
the ideal, and the mean evaluative rating of each candidate. A decrease in the 
D score, showing a tendency to view the candidate as closer to the ideal, 
and an increase in the evaluative score indicate a tendency to view the candi- 
date as increasingly more attractive. In ratings of the chosen candidate these 
measures correlate —.44 and appear to provide reasonably independent tests 
of the hypothesis. On the other hand, in rating the opposition candidate these 
two measures correlate —.87, and are essentially equivalent. * 


1. Pre-Election Period 


There were 170 Ss whose paired protocols provided evidence as to the 
nature of the shift in attitudes during the three-week period before election 
day. A summary of the data from these Ss is provided in Table 1. For both 
the Nixon supporters taken alone and for the group as a whole, the D score 
reflected a tendency to see the chosen candidate as increasingly attractive 
and the evaluative score reflected a tendency to see the opposition candidate as 
increasingly unattractive. For these groups, both the D score and the evalua- 
tive score reflect a tendency to dissociate the candidates and to see them as 
increasingly different from each other. Although all findings were direction- 
ally similar for the Kennedy supporters, differences did not reach a satisfactory 
level of statistical significance. There were no changes for any of the groups 
in the evaluative score of the chosen candidate or the D score of the opposi- 


tion candidate. 
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2. Postelection Period 


There were 154 Ss whose paired protocols allowed us to assess the nature 
‚ of the attitude changes during the four-week period following election day. 
These data are presented in Table 2. Here, the Kennedy supporters and the 
group as a whole showed a tendency to see both candidates as increasingly 
attractive, as reflected by the D score for the chosen candidate and by both 
scores for the opposition candidate. The Nixon supporters also showed a 
tendency to see Kennedy as increasingly,attractive, as reflected by both scores, 
but did not record any consistent change in attitude toward their own candi- 
date. For both the Nixon supporters and the group as a whole, both the D 
score and the evaluative score showed a tendency to see the candidates as in- 
creasingly similar. Again, the findings for the Kennedy supporters were di- 
rectionally similar but not statistically significant. In no case was there a 
consistent change in the evaluative score assigned to the chosen candidate. 


D. Discussion 


'The semantic differential criteria chosen for evaluating the hypotheses 
seemed, with one exception, to be adequate for the task. That exception 
was the evaluative score assigned to the chosen candidate, which in no case 
showed a significant change, although we had predicted that this score would 
increase in every case with the exception of the postelection rating by the 
supporters of the losing candidate. In retrospect, this appears to be due to an 
artifact introduced by the measuring instrument rather than by a failure of 
the hypothesis. Because the evaluative ratings of the chosen candidate ap- 
proached the extreme of the scale at the first administration, the Ss could 
not indicate the development of more favorable attitudes toward their choice 
by means of increasing this rating. 

However, while the semantic differential provided a useful measuring 
instrument, it appears that the location of a candidate in a three-dimensional 
space did not allow for an increased refinement in the technique. Except for 
the artifactual rating of the chosen candidate, the evaluative rating provided a 
test of the hypothesis which was as strong or stronger than the D score in 
every case, as reflected by the significance levels in Tables 1 and 2. We can 
further recall that the correlation between these two measures for the opposi- 
tion candidate showed them to be virtually equivalent, and we suspect that 
the correlation for the chosen candidate was strongly end artifactually at- 
tenuated by the restricted range of the evaluative ratings of the chosen candi- 
date, 
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This failure of the dimensions of meaning orthogonal to the evaluative 
to contribute to our understanding of the process of attitude change reinforces 
a previous finding (5) that the D score and the evaluative rating were 
virtually equivalent as predictors of voting behavior. These results seem 
to have an implication for semantic differential methodology. Apparently, 
in an artifact-free design concerned with the study of political behavior, 
nonevaluative adjective pairs add little other than a buffer effect to 
our understanding of the situation. We might infer similar implications 
for attitudinal studies in nonpolitical áreas, but these have not been demon- 
strated as yet. A further implication concerns the nature of the attitude 
change during these periods. It would seem that political attitude is very 
strongly loaded on the evaluative dimensions, and the orthogonal dimensions 
of meaning add little variance to this attitude. 

It is possible to conceptualize the pre-election period as either а pre- 
decision or a postdecision period, with the dissonance generated seen as either 
accompanying or following from the decision-making process. If it is a pre- 
decision period, we would consider that the decision is in a period of incuba- 
tion and not actually made until the formal casting of the ballot commits 
the individual to one candidate or the other, while if it is a postdecision 
period the casting of the ballot would be seen as nothing more than the im- 
plementation of a decision that, to all intents and purposes, has been made 
some time previously. In our sample only three Ss signified a preference on 
election day that differed from the preference indicated three weeks before. 
This would seem to support the alternative that the three-week pre-election 
period chosen for this study is actually a postdecision period, and the attitude 
change is a product of postdecision dissonance. The impending implementa- 
tion of the decision should increase the magnitude of any perceived dissonance, 
since these doubts would assume larger proportion when the decision must 
be acted upon. For the group as a whole, we see that, as predicted, the chosen 
candidate was seen as more favorable, the opposition candidate as less favor- 
able, and the candidates as more distant from each other. Nixon supporters, 
taken alone, also reflected this trend. The findings for Kennedy supporters, 
while directionally similar, did not reach statistical significance. 

The situation following the election was more complex in that one of the 
groups had received social support for their judgment while the other group 
had been denied this support. The Kennedy supporters, who had been con- 
firmed in their judgment, showed a tendency to view both candidates more 
favorably. The distance between the candidates did not change toa statisti- 
cally significant extent, although there was a trend toward reducing this dis- 
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tance. The change with regard to their chosen candidate and the distance 
between the candidates had been predicted on the grounds that with social 
support these Ss would maintain and intensify their original views. On this 
basis, we would predict that they would see Nixon either in the same way or 
less favorably now that their judgment of him had been nationally endorsed. 
However, they viewed Nixon in a more favorable light. In the absence of 
internal research evidence we must indulge in a posteriori speculation. Follow- 
ing the election the perception of attractive qualities in the safely defeated 
Vice-President Nixon was not likely°to produce a great deal of dissonance 
for Kennedy supporters. On the contrary, the perception of Nixon as an able 
man highlighted the greater abilities they perceived in their own choice. This 
would leave them comfortably free to adopt a more favorable attitude toward 
the defeated candidate. 

The Nixon supporters, having been denied social support for their judg- 
ment, did not change their attitude toward their candidate in any consistent 
manner, but they did view the opposition and victorious candidate more favor- 
ably. As a result, the distance between the candidates was greatly reduced. 
We had predicted that in the face of public repudiation of their judgment, 
these Ss would have to change their opinion in order to achieve consonance. 
They did this with regard to Senator Kennedy, although they did not with 
Vice-President Nixon. It is as if they are saying that their error was not 
in the perception of their own candidate, but rather in their underestimation 
of the opposition candidate. 

The tendencies in attitude change following the election that are noted 
here, and interpreted within the framework of the theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance, are not without precedent in previous work. Lipset, Lazarsfeld, 
Barton, and Linz (3), in a review article, state about this postelection period, 
“There is a strong tendency to reconciliation. People who opposed a candidate 
bitterly a few weeks earlier will now feel that, after all, he might be as good 
a choice as any other” (p. 1164). Apparently this reconciliation operates for 
the supporters of the victorious as well as of the defeated candidate. 

This study investigated changes in predecision and postdecision attitude as 
defined by a single pre- and posttesting situation. It would be interesting and 
instructive to examine attitude change as a function of shorter and more fre- 
quent intervals. There probably is a time before the election when the indi- 
vidual is ruminating over his choice, and we may find that attitudes remain 
stable, or change only slightly, up until the decision is made, when they are 
modified sharply in the manner shown. There is also quite probably a time 
very shortly following the election when attitudes are sharply modified, after 
which we would predict that they level off and become stable. 
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Е. SUMMARY 


The semantic differential was administered three weeks before election day, 
on election day, and four weeks after election day to Ss who were asked to 
rate an ideal president, Kennedy, and Nixon, and to indicate their preference. 
These were 170 Ss who gave paired protocols for the pre-election period and 
154 Ss who gave paired protocols for the postelection period. During the pre- 
election period attitudes toward the chosen candidate tended to become more 
favorable, toward the opposition candidate less favorable, and the candidates 
were seen as becoming increasingly distinct. During the postelection period, 
attitudes toward both candidates tended to become more favorable, and the 
candidates were seen as becoming increasingly similar. The data were inter- 
preted from the framework of the theory of cognitive dissonance. 
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LIBERALISM VERSUS ATTITUDE SOPHISTICATION 
IN COLLEGE WOMEN*! 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


CARL BEREITER 


A. PéRPOSE 


'The doubt has been expressed by previous writers that what passes for 
liberalism in college students may offen be only sophistication or a “collegiate 
veneer" (2, 4, 7, 8), and, conversely, that what is identified as authoritarian- 
ism may often be only naiveté (3, 6). 

As part of a larger factor-analytic study of the Vassar Attitude Inventory 
scales (1), variables were introduced to test for the existence of separate 
liberalism and sophistication factors. 

The relevant Vassar scales are Social Maturity and Developmental Status. 
Social Maturity is a scale developed with the California F scale as a criterion 
and scored so as to measure nonauthoritarianisin [see (13) for report on the 
Е, scale, which is identical to Social Maturity except for direction of scoring]. 
Developmental Status is a scale built out of items found to discriminate 
significantly between Vassar College seniors and freshmen and scored in the 
direction favored by seniors. It measures the first principal component of 
these items, which has been identified as “rebellious independence” (11). 
The content of these two scales, consisting of 147 and 72 true-false items 
respectively, covers most of what is generally represented in inventory meas- 
ures of liberalism. 

It was hypothesized, however, that the variance of these scales would be 
accounted for by two distinct liberalism factors: one, a kind of liberalism 
that would be characterized by such adjectives as “active,” “responsible, 
“deeply felt," and “integrated into the personality ; the other, characterized 
by such adjectives as “superficial,” “verbal,” “irresponsible,” and “intel- 
lectualized.” It was expected that Social Maturity and Developmental Status 
would have substantial loadings on both factors, but that their largest loadings 
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would be on the latter factor, which we shall call Attitude Sophistication. 
It was further predicted that Developmental Status, being more concerned 
with rebellious and conspicuously unconventional attitudes, would have a 
higher loading on this factor than would Social Maturity, but that on the 
other factor, which we shall call Liberalism, Social Maturity would have the 
higher loading. 

The following additional distinctions between the two factors were hy- 
pothesized : , 

1. In contrast to the verbal measures mentioned above, more overt in- 
dicators of liberalism versus conservatism, such as voting behavior and reli- 
gious practices, would correlate more highly with the Liberalism factor. 
The closest we could come to overt indices of liberalism were data on bio- 
graphical information blanks which Ss filled out at the time of testing, con- 
cerning political and religious preferences. A two-point scale was used, scoring 
one point if S listed her political preference as “Democrat,” “Liberal,” or 
(if both parents were listed as Republicans) “Independent.” The other point 
was given for listing religious preference as “None,” “Agnostic,” “Doubtful,” 
etc. $ 

2. Liberalism would be associated with a respect for lawful conduct and 
willingness to perform civic duties, whereas Attitude Sophistication would 
be associated with contempt for such things. The Responsibility scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory was included to test this hypothesis. Its 
item content is largely in this area, and scores on Responsibility have been 
found to correlate positively with ratings on intellectual competence, in- 
tegrity and responsibility, and fairmindedness (5). 

3. In college students Sophistication, as opposed to Liberalism, would be 
associated with unresolved conflicts with parents. This hypothesis stemmed 
from the view that superficial liberalism in college students may be a way 
of rebelling against conservative parents whereas genuine liberalism involves 
more positive motives. This hypothesis was tested by Rebellion Against Pa- 
rental Authority, a four-item scale based on the student’s use of the adjectives 
"toversolicitous," “domineering,” “possessive,” and “nagging” in describing her 
parents on an adjective check list. 

4, Sophistication would be related to a more general and pervasive 
tendency toward skepticism and relativism. This hypothesis took the form 
of a prediction that’ the Sophistication factor would be negatively correlated 
with the Uncritical Generalization scale. 


Uncritical Generalization grew out of an experiment to see whether 4 
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reliable measure of acquiescent response set could be constructed that was 
uncorrelated with another reliable measure of acquiescent response set, 
Repression or Suppression (12). It was developed out of a 100-ad jective 
check list on which Ss described the “average” woman. The same method of 
scale development was used as that employed by Webster (1960), with the 
additional requirement that the items have correlations not exceeding =.15 
with Repression or Suppression. The final version of the scale contained 49 
items, all but five of which were scored true. Its correlation with Repression 
or Suppression in a sample of 249 Ss was .11. 

Examination of the item contents especially with regard to the five nega- 
tively scored items, suggested that something more than simple acquiescence 
was involved in the scale. The bulk of the positively scored items were midly 
favorable adjectives: e.g., “always smiling and pleasant,” “forceful,” “hum- 
ble,” “self-confident,” “trusting,” and “warm.” The five negatively scored 
items were “critical of others,” “impatient,” “selfish,” “snobbish,” and "some- 
times disrespectful.” It appeared that a high score on the scale, beyond re- 
flecting a tendency to say “yes,” also represented a tendency indiscriminately 
to attribute all favorable characteristics to the average woman regardless of 
the rarity of these traits. Low scores seemed to indicate a tendency to ascribe 
fewer traits to the average woman, hence to resist over-generalization, and 
also to present a less uniformly favorable description of her. 

5. Closely related to the above was the prediction that Sophistication 
would be negatively related to simple acquiescent response set. This was meas- 
ured by Adjective Checking, a variable based on the same check list of ad- 
jectives describing parents as that used for the Rebellion Against Parental 
Authority scale mentioned above. The score was simply the total number, 
out of a possible 30, of adjectives checked. These adjectives were about evenly 
divided between favorable and unfavorable ones. 

An eighth variable will be described which had not been hypothesized to 
have any bearing on the Sophistication-Liberalism distinction, but which did 
to a remarkable extent. This was the variable labeled Visits Psychiatrist, 
which assigned a score of one to Ss who had visited the college psychiatrist at 
ars of college and a score of zero to those who 


least once during their four ye 
d eti E used in the study had visited the 


had not. Approximately a third of the 8s 
psychiatrist. 

Nine other variables, 
cluded in the analysis. 


intended to test other sorts of hypotheses, were in- 
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B. PROCEDURE 


Complete data were available for 249 women from one Vassar College 
graduating class. All scores except that for liberalism were based on freshman 
data. Senior scores were used for Liberalism because the freshman scores were 
so low as to have insufficient variance. Product-moment correlations were 
calculated among the variables, except that biserial correlations were used 
between Visits Psychiatrist and the other variables. 'Two iterations of a 
centroid factor analysis yielded six fattors. After orthogonal graphic rota- 
tions, four nontrivial factors remained. 


3 


C. RESULTS 


The first two factors, which will not be discussed in this paper, were 
identified as Impulse Expression and Sense of Social and Emotional Well- 
Being. Factors III and IV and the variables that had or were predicted to 
have significant loadings on them are presented in Table 1. Factor III 

TABLE 1 


LOADINGS ON Two ORTHOGONAL LIBERALISM FACTORS 
(М = 249 women college undergraduates) 


Factors 

Variables ш IV 
1. Social Maturity 63 44 
2. Developmental Status 65 36 
3. Liberalism .00 57 
4. Responsibility دو‎ .26 
5. Rebellion Against Parental Authority .03 10 
6. Uncritical Generalization 210 — 14 
7. Adjective Checking ET 49 .03 
8. Visits Psychiatrist —.05 53 


closely resembles the hypothésized Attitude Sophistication factor and Factor 
IV resembles the Liberalism factor. The only hypothesis, in fact, that was 
not borne out was the one concerning Rebellion Against Parental Authority. 
Instead of loading Sophistication, it had negligible loadings on both the 
factors in question and had its only significant loading (.34) on the Impulse 
Expression factor. 

The differences in loadings between Developmental Status and Social 
Maturity, though in the hypothesized direction, are very slight. What is 
more noteworthy is that, as hypothesized, they both have considerably higher 
loadings on the Sophistication factor than they do on Liberalism. In addition 
to their loadings on Factors ПІ and IV, Developmental Status had a load- 
ing of .55 on Impulse Expression and Social Maturity had a loading of 36 
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on Sense of Social and Emotional Well-Being. The loadings of Responsibility 
on Factors III and IV are of sufficient size to provide some support for the 
hypothesized distinction between Sophistication and Liberalism with regard to 
Responsibility, but its largest loading was one of —.50 on Impulse Expression, 
which suggests that Responsibility has a substantial docility or convention- 
ality component. The loading of Visits Psychiatrist on Liberalism was quite 
unexpected. It had a loading of only —.17 on the Sense of Social and Emo- 
tional Well-Being factor which it had been predicted to load. 

Adjective Checking and Uncritical Generalization proved to have little 
communality in this analysis, although what there was was accounted for in 
the hypothesized way. As a further check on the relation of acquiescent 
response set to the factors, a technique due to Messick and Jackson (9) was 
employed, correlating the factor loadings of variables with the percentages 
of items scored true on the variables. Using rank-order correlations over 13 
variables, Sophistication correlated —.56 with acquiescence, while Liberalism 
correlated —.27 with it (a smaller correlation than that between acquiescence 
and any of the other nontrivial factors). 


D. Discussion 


Within the limits of the cogency of the variables employed, distinct factors 
of Liberalism and Attitude Sophistication have been identified. Attitude 
Sophistication emerges as a tendency to give verbal expression to liberal 
attitudes. Associated with it is skepticism, nonacquiescence, and a tendency 
to reject civic responsibility. The hypothesized relation between Attitude 
Sophistication and rebellion against parents was not borne out by the results. 
Liberalism is less determined by verbalized attitudes, more by overt behavior. 
It is associated with acceptance of civic responsibility and is not related to 
acquiescent response set. В 

The puzzler, however, is the connection between Liberalism and visiting 
the college psychiatrist. The psychiatrist in question, Dr. Robert Е. Nixon, 
has published an article on the Vassar students who see him that suggests a 
basis for such a connection. He describes these students as “articulate, open, 
intelligent adolescents, presumably psychologically normal.” They differ from 
other kinds of students not in the kind or severity of the problems they en- 
counter but rather in their openness to them and by their efforts to solve them 
through the active pursuit of self-knowledge rather than through reactive or 
repressive behavior (10). If this be true, then it makes sense that these 
students should be the kind who would develop the kind of integration of 
attitudes, personality characteristics, and overt actions that seems to be identi- 
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fied with Liberalism rather than Attitude Sophistication. Unfortunately for 
the prospects of further study of this interesting point, the relationship between 
Liberalism and visiting a psychiatrist is not likely to be the same anywhere 
that the student-psychiatrist relationship or the context in which it operates 
is very different from that at Vassar. 

The value of the present results lies not in showing that liberalism is 
different from sophistication of attitudes—this is a commonplace that hardly 
needs verification—but rather in showing that it is possible to distinguish 
the two empirically. If the two kinds of attitudes can be measured separately, 
it should be possible to clear up some ё the ambiguities surrounding such 
matters as the correlates of authoritarianism, changes in attitudes during 
college, and cultural and group differences in social attitudes. 


Several suggestions for developing instruments to distinguish these two 
attitude factors are afforded by the present results. They indicate that 
liberalism may be distinguished from sophistication by seeking more overt 
indices of liberalism to balance against the verbal measures. Although overt 
behavior is often inaccessible to direct measurement, it would appear that 
indirect measures, such as self:reports on voting and religious behavior, can 
be discriminating. Measures of acquiescent response set and of skepticism also 
show promise of distinguishing the two factors. The relation of Responsibility 
to the two factors, though weak, came the closest of any to being diametrical. 
For this reason and because, conceptually, responsibility is so central to the 
distinction between genuine and pseudoliberalism, it would appear well worth- 
while to try to develop a scale to measure responsibility more purely and as 
distinct from docile obedience to regulations and expectations. 


E. SUMMARY 


From a factor analysis of 17 attitude and personality variables on 249 Vas- 
sar College women students, factors identified as Attitude Sophistication and 
Liberalism emerged. Attitude Sophistication was characterized by expression 
of liberal attitudes, by rejection of civic responsibility, and by critical, non- 
acquiescent response set. Liberalism was characterized to a lesser extent by 
verbal expression of liberal attitudes, more by indications of overt liberal 
behavior. It was related to acceptance of civic responsibility and to visiting the 
college psychiatrist, but was relatively independent of response set. Separation 
of Attitude Sophistication from Liberalism in future studies of authoritari- 
anism would appear desirable. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONALITY AND 
NONPERSONALITY FACTORS TO 
PREJUDICE** 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Uniceriity of Connecticut 


LEONARD WELLER 


LJ 
А. INTRODUCTION 


Individualistic theories of prejudice conceive of prejudiced behavior as a 
result of the needs of individual personalities, functioning as a d 
mechanism satisfying inner requirements. Different personality theories agree 
on the nature of prejudice, but differ in detail, such as which needs are 
thwarted (17). Three major subtypes are: Frustration-Aggression (7), 
Alienation-Anomie (e.g. 12, 14), and the Authoritarian Personality (1). 
The first asserts the relevance of any frustrated drive and the second stresses 
a frustrating effect of certain conditions of the social order upon personality. 

Undoubtedly the foremost attempt to account for prejudice on the basis 
of personality is the Authoritarian Personality (1). Although quite intensive 
studies have been undertaken to verify it, the theory itself is rather simple. 
Ethnocentrism, a generalized form of prejudice, is especially manifest in a 
particular type of personality, which is characterized by rigid adherence to 
conventional middle-class values, admiration for power and toughness, general- 
ized hostility, and others. The genesis of this personality is traced to childhood, 
where the family is seen as the major causative agent. 

The sociological position holds that there are differences in prejudiced 
attitudes by groups. Rather than focusing on personality weaknesses, it is con- 
cerned with “the average life experiences of such groups, the different cultural 
materials to which they are exposed, the typical sequences of status threats 
and anxieties they experience, differentially from others, and the different 
ways in which their experiences . . - and images . . . enter as ingredients in 
their orientation . . ." (15, p. 29). ШИК if older people, for example, are 
seen to be more prejudiced, a study of their situation would be more revani- 
ing than a diagnosis of their personalities. 

These two approaches are not necessaril 
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several possible relationships, the one that most readily reconciles both posi- 
tions is that a differential distribution of personality types corresponds to 
these group differences. This explanation would be congruent with the 
sociological position, where different types of personalities are seen cither 
developing as a result of specific experiences, or gravitating to particular 
groupings. (The latter would be appropriate for certain classifications only, 
such as educational levels, but not for others, such as age.) While there are 
sufficient findings to indicate that there are some personality differences be- 
tween social classes (10), there is no evidence, for example, of a preponder- 
ance of authoritarian personalities in the South over the North (2, 5). The 
other possibility is that prejudice-prone personalities are more or less randomly 
distributed throughout the population and differences in prejudice within 
social groupings are attributable, at least in part, to personality factors. Parts 
of our data are relevant to the problem. 

Those most frequently researched and discussed of the sociological factors 
are education, occupation and income (social class), religion and frequency 
of church attendance, age, area of residence, mobility, and sex (13). The most 
important variable is education, which is negatively related to prejudice 
(9, p. 1046). There is general agreement that prejudice varies by class and 
income (1), although the findings are not entirely consistent. Several studies 
also indicate that there are less prejudiced people in the younger age group 
(3, 11). Results of other factors are often so contradictory that it would be 
hazardous to make generalizations. 

The purpose of this study is to explore the importance of both personality 
and nonpersonality factors as they relate to attitudes of prejudice. Specifi- 
cally, the objectives are an examination of: 

1. The relative adequacy of personality to nonpersonality factors as they 
affect prejudiced attitudes. 

2. The relationship between them. That is: (а) How much more is ex- 
plained by a combination of personality and nonpersonality factors? (b) To 
what extent is personality independent of nonpersonality factors and vice 
versa? 

‘In addition, the correlations of prejudice to each of the sociological factors 
are presented. 


В. Метнор 


> 


Secondary analysis is employed on a body of data originally collected by 
Professor, Herbert McClosky for the purpose of investigating correlates of 
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"political affiliation? The study consisted of a cross-section sample of Min- 


nesota adults (№ = 1082) who completed a lengthy questionnaire which 
included the E and F scales from the Authoritarian Personality and the fol- 
lowing questions on the respondent's social position: Age, Sex, Marital Status 
(married-single-widowed-divorced ), Education, Self-Employed or Work for 
Others, Number of Organizations Belonged to, Income, Religion (Protestant- 


` Catholic-Jew-other), Frequency of Church Attendance (never-not very often- 


fairly often-very often), Current Residence (farm-town-city), Where Raised 
(farm-town-suburb-city), Intergenerational Economic Mobility (better off- 
same-worse off than parents). With the'exception of the questions on organi- 
zations and self-other employment! which were included because of their 
availability, the other questions cover rather completely those variables most 
frequently studied in the sociological literature. 

In view of the inconclusive findings with the sociological variables, we 
decided, rather than use any one single variable, to combine the entire group 
by means of multiple correlations. To evaluate the relative importance of 
personality to the nonpersonality variables, the multiple correlations are then 
compared to the correlations obtained with the F scale. There is по loss of 
specificity in this procedure, for the standardized partial regression weights 
of the multiple regression equation as well as the zero-order correlations 
designate the most important variables. 


1. The Measures of Personality and Prejudice 

The original study included both the Authoritarian (F) and Ethnocentrism 
(E) scales, as well as over 500 statements which comprised the items of 61 
scales. On the basis of these statements, two new scales were constructed : 
Frustration (Xs) and Anomie (Ха). These two scales plus the F scale 
(Xa) were combined into a multiple correlation with the E scale (Xi). 
This is denoted as Ваза. For purposes of comparison, the correlations of 
the F and the E scale are reported in the table. 


2. Statistical Procedure 

One of the assumptions of the bivariate and multivariate distribution is 
that the distribution be continuous. In the study, Age, Education, and Ae 
Income meet this requirement. The response categories to the questions о 
“Frequency of Church Attendance” and “Status Relative to Parents qu 
sent an underlying continuum, and the numbers 0 to 3 and 0 to 2 have been 
used to designate points on the continuum. 
Ta Grateful these data. 


2 Grateful acknowledgement is made to Professor McClosky for use of 
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Sex, Marital Status,? Employment, and Religion* are clearly of a categori- 
cal nature. However, where there are only two categories of response, the 
Pearsonian correlation may be used instead of biserial correlation. 


There are two questions which present some difficulty: “Where do you 
live?” and “Where were you raised?” The possible responses to the first are 
“city,” “town,” “farm” and to the second “farm,” “small town,” “suburb,” 
“city.” As the vast amount of literature on the rural-urban dichotomy gives 
evidence that the order of farm-town-city is in proper sequence, these re- 
sponses have been converted to numbers 0, 1, 2. We are well aware that the 
traditional statistical argument is against correlational analysis with non- 
cardinal level of measurement. Our position is that if the numbers are 
properly related to the data, the fact that they do not represent equal-appear- 
ing intervals will not seriously distort the findings. And although the cor- 
relation between residence and other variables may not state the exact relation- 
ship existing in the “real world,” it is, at the very least, an heuristic measure. 

The ordering of “suburb” in the latter poses a dilemma: Should it be 
between “town” and “city” or after “city”? As only 34 individuals reported 
living in the suburbs, this problem can be avoided. Assuming that suburbanites 
resemble urbanites, we have combined these two groups. In the event that 
these 34 respondents were misplaced, there would be but a 3 per cent error. 


3. Class as the Stratified Variable 


Because of evidence of the relationship between class and prejudice, as 
well as its theoretical importance, we felt it necessary to stratify the sample 
on this basis. Using occupation as an index of class and employing the 0.5. 
Census classification, the sample has been divided into four groups: I—Man- 
agerial and Professional (N — 272), II—Clerical and Craftsmen (N= 
290), III—Operatives, Domestics, Service Workers, and Laborers (N= 
199), and IV—Farmers (N = 199). The occupation question was, of course, 
omitted from the multiple regression equation, giving a total of 12 indepen- 
dent nonpersonality variables. 


3 As 929 of 1082 respondents indicated they were married, the responses Were 
scored as married [0] and nonmarried [1]. 

4 Fourteen Jews and 18 who belong to religions other than the three major ones 
were excluded. 

5 Biserial correlation is derived from the product-moment coefficient (16, p. 262). 
Male, Self-Employed, and Catholic were each given a zero code; Female, Other- 
Employed, and Protestant were designated as one. 
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C. RESULTS 
Table 1 presents all the relevant correlation coefficients. For the F and Е 
scale correlations (row 1), only Class Ш differs significantly from the 
others, being less than that of Class I (p= 01) or Class IV ($ = 05). 


TABLE 1 
, Social class 
Variables intereorrelated — D И _ Шш 0 
гц .62 56 4 59 
Ri 224 65 E st 65 
Ri 5.16 35 • 30 4 "m 
Ry (234).5-16 .62 58 ~ E: 
К, (5-16).234 27 A7 33 32 
К! 246 .68 63 58 70 


p us з D 

* X, = Ethnocentrism, X, = Frustration, Ха= ‘Authoritarian Personality, Х = 
Anomie, X, = Age, Хз = Sex, X,- Marital Status, X, = Education, Х, = Em- 
ployment (self or other), Хло = Number of Groups Belonged to, Хи = Annual In- 
come, X,, = Religion, Худ = Frequency of Church Attendance, Ху, = Area of Resi- 
dence, X, = Where Raised, X15 = Economic Status Relative to Parents. 


The multiple correlations obtained with the three personality scales combined 
are presented in row 2. It is seen that not very much is gained by the in- 
clusion of the other two personality scales. . 

Row 3 reports the multiple correlations for all the nonpersonality variables 
with the E scale (Riss). The amount of variance accounted for by the 
entire set (R2) ranges from .09 to 27, and the correlations are greater 
in Classes III and IV. То evaluate the relative importance of personality to 
sociological factors, we simply compare these two correlations. This compari- 
son shows that ethnocentrism is more closely related to personality than non- 
Personality factors throughout the entire population, although the relative 
differences are less in Classes Ш and IV. Se oe. c 

In examining the relationship between prejudice and personality, it is perti- 
nent to inquire whether they are altered. when nonpersonality factors are 
held constant. This is done by means of the multiple-partial coefficient, 
which is a multiple correlation between a dependent variable and several 
independent variables, controlling for one or more independent variables 
(4, 8). Row 4 gives the correlation of E to personality, holding constant the 
12 nonpersonality variables. For Classes I and II, there ig but а slight decrease 
in the correlation as compared to Елам indicating that sociological variables 
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do not affect the personality-prejudice relationship. Classes III and ТУ аге 
affected somewhat more by nonpersonality factors. 

Row 5 gives the relationship of E to nonpersonality factors, holding person- 
ality constant. These results approximate those seen with nonpersonality 
factors held constant. There is a small decrease, being greater in the latter two 
classes, when personality is controlled, indicating a small degree of inter- 
action between personality and nonpersonality factors. 

Since we have established that personality and nonpersonality variables 
are separately related to prejudice, we now raise the question of the degree 
of association when both sets are combined into one group of independent 
variables. As seen in row 6, this combined set (К; 2.16) accounts for .34 to 
49 of the variance. A comparison with К; әз; shows that, although the 
combination of personality and nonpersonality factors explains more. than 
personality measures alone, the amount gained by the inclusion of nonperson- 
ality variables is not large. 

'The partial regression weights in Table 2 indicate the contribution of the 
sociological variables relative to each other. The zero-order correlations of 
Table 3 signify the direct relationship of the E scale to the nonpersonality 
variables. It is noted that Education and Age are related to prejudice in all 

TABLE 2 


STANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION WEIGHTS OF NONPERSONALITY VARIABLES IN 
j REGRESSION EQUATION К; 5.16 


Social class 


Variable I II ш IV 
Age 34 15 18 45 
Marital Status 12 
Education —.25 —46 —24 —31 
Self-Employment —46 
Groups —.16 
Where Raised 14 

TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANT ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS OF THE E SCALE WITH 
NONPERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Social class 


Variable I п ш IV 
беу Sat E ae Deeds РА Р ЕУ lien t из а ЕЕ = 
Age 34 20 31 31 
Education —28 —2 —33 —Al 
Self-Employment —.18 
Groups —20 
Income ;. —411 
Religion —4A7 


Where Raised —11 —ll —.21 —12 
ay ORCC ALEC БА ТРАЕШЕ ane НИ та RI! У 
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classes and that other variables are associated with the E scale for a given 
class only. 
D. Discussion 


The amount of variance explained by nonpersonality factors for the 
Professional and Clerical classes is not very large, .12 and .09, respectively. 
A comparison of these with the personality correlations (Е, зз) shows that 
in the first two classes over three times more of the variance is explained by 
the latter set of variables. In Clases III and IV, the personality correla- 
tions are also larger than the nonpersonality ones, but the differences between 
them are less than in Classes I and II. Tables 2 and 3 present relevant data 
to test whether nonpersonality factors yield a high correlation in the latter 
two classes because more sociological variables are associated with the E scale. 
Although the regression weights do not disclose any differences among the 
classes (Table 2), the correlations are a little more revealing (Table 3). 
Class IV, with the largest Rı.s-16, has more variables, with higher correlations, 
than any other class, and Class II, with the lowest Ел 5.16, has the lowest cor-* 
relations. It would thus seem that in Class IV, the larger multiple correla- 
tion is explained in small part by the additional number and magnitude of 
the correlations. But since no differences are found with the partial regression 
coefficients and since the simple correlations under discussion are of low 
magnitude, the larger multiple correlations are mainly attributable to the 
stratified factor—social class. We cannot, at this point, specify how class 
operates in this relationship, but it should be noted that the largest correla- 
tions are found (Risae) in the two lowest classes. In terms of the first ob- 
jective of this study, we conclude that personality is a more important in- 
fluence on prejudiced attitudes than are group forces. 

The significant relationships of Education and Age to E in all classes and 
the high degree in similarity in the size of the correlations among the classes 
strongly indicate that many of the sociological factors which give rise to 
prejudice are the same for all classes. The fact that other variables are related 
to the E scale in just one class suggests the operation of specific group forces 
as well. It might be that the reason that past research has been inconclusive 
for a number of nonpersonality variables is that many studies used smaller 
samples and consequently were unable to control for social class. 

When we examine how much of the variance is accounted for by person- 
ality and nonpersonality factors combined (Ел 2ав), we see that there is but 
a slight increase over the correlations obtained with personality alone (Елам). 
In other words, not much more is explained by the addition of the 12 non- 
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personality variables. In Class ПТ, for example, Еле = .58, but Еј оз; = 
.51. This finding strongly indicates that personality and nonpersonality factors 
are very much related to each other throughout the population. 

This conclusion must now be reconciled with the findings of the multiple- 
partials (Ел (24).5-16 and Ris-16).284) that, in Classes I and II, nonpersonality 
factors hardly affect the relationship between E and personality ; and, like- 
wise, Ris-16 is barely changed when nonpersonality factors are controlled. 
With either set of variables held constant in Classes III and IV, there is a 
larger decrease in the size of the correlations, but the absolute difference is 
not very large. Surely, if both sets of independent variables are sufficiently 
related to one another, a greater decrease in the size of the correlations would 
be expected when one set of independent variables is held constant. We suggest 
that when either set of independent variables is held constant in the first two 
classes, the prejudice relationship is essentially unaltered because of the 
original low correlations of R1». In Class III, the multiple-partials do, 
to an extent, reduce the size of the original relationship. Class IV (and Class 
I) has the largest personality correlation, and here the amount of reduction 
due to controlled variables is greater. 


E. SuMMARY 


'The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between person- 
ality and nonpersonality factors in terms of prejudiced attitudes. The principle 
findings are: 

1. For all classes, personality is much more related to the E scale than 
nonpersonality. 

2. 'The differences between personality and nonpersonality factors are less 
in Classes III and IV than in Classes I and II. 

3. The amount of variance accounted for by the combined set of factors, 
personality and nonpersonality, is not much greater than with personality 
alone. This is interpreted to mean that personality and nonpersonality factors 
are strongly related to each other throughout the population. 

4. Of the sociological variables, Education and Age are significantly 
associated with the E scale in all the classes. Other variables are related to E 
for a given class only. 
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IN SMALL GROUPS**? 
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ROLAND L. Frye лхо THomas M. $таїтсн 


LJ 
А. INTRODUCTION 


In his theory of leadership and interpersonal behavior Bass (1) has 
emphasized the importance of the interaction potential as a determiner of 
the group's behavior. He defined interaction potential as the probability of 
a given pair of group members interacting. Group members tend to change 
as a function of behavior that is effective or rewarding and, since such change 
is most likely to result from group interaction, it follows that the amount 
of interaction between different group members influences the group's effec- 
tiveness and other group behaviors. 
Bass (1) has listed a number of factors, such as group size, homogeneity, 
proximity, intimacy, connectivity, and maturity, which he believed to be 
related to interaction potential. Bass notes in his theory that another factor 
which will influence the interaction potential is merely the amount of time 
the group is allowed for the group discussion. Bass (1, p. 370) states that an 
“S-shaped logistic curve describes the number of interactions which will occur 
in a situation in a given amount of time after the onset of the initial stimula- 
tion in a problem situation. The curve accelerates slowly while few group 
| members are active. It reaches maximum acceleration when half the group 
knows and the other half does not know; then it decelerates as the ге- 
maining group members learn the answer to the problem. | 
Peterman (5) found that the more time a group spent discussing a topic 
“the less satisfied were the conferees with the group decision. On the other 
hand, total conference time was positively related to a friendly group attitude. 
Pepinsky, Pepinsky, and Pavlik (4) found that whether the task is simple 
or complex, an increase in time pressure up to à moderate level can produce 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 10, 1962. Copyright, 196% by The 
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an acceleration in output, but an increase from low to high pressure is apt 
to have an adverse effect. 

The present study was designed to measure the effect of time pressure on 
measures of influence, coalescence, and change. 


В. Метнор 


The Ss consisted of 100 male students enrolled in the introductory psy- 
chology course. The Ss were randomly»assigned to 20 groups with five Ss in 
each group. The 20 groups were then randomly divided into two experi- 
mental treatments. In one treatment sondition the Ss were given time 
pressure. The Ss were told that they had three minutes in which to reach a 
group decision and to report their decision to the E. The Ss were given two 
reminders during the three-minute period to increase their awareness of 
time. In the second experimental condition the Ss were not given a time 
limit. They were told that they had as long as they needed to reach a group 

' decision. 

The task consisted of four case-history problems. For each problem the 
Ss were required to rank order, five solutions according to worth. The group 
members initially rank ordered the solutions privately. These rankings were 
collected by the E, and the group was allowed time to reach a group decision 
which was reported verbally to him. It was this discussion time which con- 
stituted the independent variable in the present study. After the group de- 
cision was reported, the individual group members again privately rank 
ordered the solutions. 

'Thus, for each group, we had four measures for each problem: an initial 
private ranking (X), a group ranking which is a public decision (С), а final 
private ranking (Y), and a correct ranking (R) based on the judgment of 
five clinical psychologists at Louisiana State University. 


C. RESULTS 


'The measurements of coalescence, stability, and change were based on the 
rank-difference intercorrelations of the rank orders of X, G, Y, and R. 
The following correlations were obtained for each group for each problem: 


XX — average initial agreement among all members of a group 
YY = average final private agreement among all the members of a 
group >» 


3 Cases A, B, C, and D described by Bass (1). 
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average stability of the members of a group 

average agreement of the group decision with the members’ 

initial decision 

average acceptance of the group decision by the members of a 
. group 

ХХ = public coalescence of the group 

— private coalescence of the group 


'These average values were the basic units of analysis. Each of the mea- 
sures of coalescence, stability, and change was analyzed by a Lindquist (3) 
Type I analysis of variance. The results of these seven analyses are reported 
in Table 1. в 


TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT Fs OBTAINED IN ANALYZING THE VARIANCE OF STABILITY, 
AGREEMENT, AND COALESCENCE AS A FUNCTION OF Time PRESSURE 


df xXx ТЕЖЕ Sex ОЕ СУ ЛХ  YY—XX 


и ө Ъ эе ее 
IQ] ој е 
59] 31 8 
Ai и "n 
x 


Between 39 
Time vs. 
Nontime 1 10.10** 11.10** 13.44** 
Error B 38 Р 
Within 40 
Between 
Problems 3 
Time X . 
Problem 3 
Error (W) 34 
Total 79 
р < 01, 


Three of the measures—initial private agreement, stability, and public 
coalescence—showed significant differences between the timed and nontimed 
treatment conditions. The timed pressure condition led to significantly higher 
initial agreement (mean nontimed = .21, mean timed = .31). The timed 

. group members showed the greatest stability (mean nontimed = :00; mean 
timed = .71). However, public coalescence was greater in the nontimed 
groups (mean nontimed = .41, mean timed = 37). The same trend was 
true for private coalescence, but the difference was not statistically significant 
(mean nontimed = .37, mean timed = .26). 

ence and average acceptance of the group 

just failed to reach significance (р < 

r the nontimed groups. 


Two measures, private coalesc 
decision by the members of the group, 
.10). Both of these measures were greater fo 
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D. Discussion 


One of the most difficult aspects of the results to explain, unless we assume 
it is an artifact, is the difference between the treatment groups with respect 
to initial agreement (XX). These results would suggest that the instruc- 
tions indicating a time limit somehow enhanced the initial agreement among 
members. Accounting for this increased initial agreement is not easy unless 
one assumes that time pressure functions to alert or sharpen perception to 
existing cues—to increase the seriousness with which the S performs the task 
or functions in some similar motivating sense. Such reasoning also requires the 
additional assumption that Ss have the ability to agree and this ability varies 
with factors, such as time pressure. Before any conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning this difference in initial agreement, we need additional research. 

'Time-pressured group members are less inclined to change their rankings 
after the group discussion. This is shown by greater stability in the timed 
group, and also by the timed-group members being less willing to accept the 
group decision. Reduced discussion time reduces the interaction potential 
which may lead to resentment and thus rejection of the group decision. The 
personal reaction seems to be: "If you won't listen to my opinion, or if I 
don't get a chance to express it because of lack of time, I will not accept your 
opinion." 

The effect of'a time limit appears to be due to perceived pressure rather 
than actual pressure brought on by an impossible time limit. In the present 
study the nontimed groups did not use the three minutes of discussion time 
on any but the first problem. The timed group, however, would have used 
over three minutes on all problems if the E had not been insistent on their 
reporting the group decision. The same type of effect can be seen in the 
Pepinsky, Pepinsky, and Pavlik (4) study. In their study the total amount of 
time allowed for the task was the same for all three levels of time pressure. 
Time pressure was created by notifying the Ss on different schedules how 


much time had elapsed. In addition to being annoying, these cues interacted , 


with task difficulty to provide a curvilinear relationship. Likewise in the pres- 
ent study, it was not an actual time difference but a perception of pressure. 

These data also indicate greater coalescence with the nontimed groups. 
Since all the group members in the nontimed condition have an opportunity, 
though they may not use it, to express their opinion during the group discus- 
sion, we would expect higher agreement between the members’ final private 
ranking and the group decision. We would expect the group members to be 
willing to change as a function of interaction. 


i - а 8 
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E. Summary 


we take into account the significant differences in these data and note 
trends indicated, it appears that time limits of the type used in this 
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RELIGION, GUILT, AND ETHICAL STANDARDS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Perry LONDON, ROBERT E. SCHULMAN, AND MICHAEL S. BLACK 


А. INTRODUCTION 
е 


The psychology of religion and the study of values have been legitimate 
topics of exploration in personality gresearch for many years.! The scope of 
psychological characteristics which have been linked to religious affiliation 
and belief is considerable, ranging from those of primary interest for the 
study of social behavior to some whose interest is mainly clinical. The former 
are illustrated by studies which relate such things as economic attitudes (3), 
political conservatism-liberalism (4), or authoritarian ideology (2) with 
religion. More clinically oriented phenomena which have been related to 
religion include defensive fantasy responses (5) and personal adjustment (8). 

The phenomenon of guilt has long been conventionally understood by 
psychologists as a significant experience in the development of personality 
and a sometimes critical variable in clinical psychopathology. Religionists 
have also been concerned with guilt, particularly as the subjective experience 
which people undergo in response to their commission of sins. Despite this 
mutual interest, there have been little formal study of guilt and no empirical 
researches relating guilt to religion. 

Mowrer, however, has recently developed a theory of psychopathology 
which revolves around the concept of guilt and stands in particular opposi- 
tion to the by now more traditional Freudian theory of the etiology of 
neurosis. In discussing what he calls “real guilt," Mowrer is inevitably led 
to a concern with the relationship between religion and mental health (7). 

Since different religions make conflicting evaluations of the same behaviors, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the sources of guilt and the standards of con- 
duct to which people respond will vary according to religious affiliation. It 
is also possible, however, that the effects of religious indoctrination are suf- 
ficiently attenuated among modern Americans 50 that creeds and doctrines 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 15, 1962. Çopyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. x 
1 The authors are indebted to Richard Gorsuch, Department of Psychology, Uni 


versity of Illinois, for the use of his manuscript (1961) “Empirical Studies of Person- 
ality and Religion: A Review." 
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will not contribute much to people's feelings about and evaluations of moral 
conduct. 

This paper reports the results of initial research in a program of studies 
which attempts to identify significant behavioral variables related to religious 
and secular value systems, including the experience of guilt feelings, effective- 
ness of general adjustment, and the development of clinical psychopathology, 

Three general hypotheses were examined in this study: 

1. Ss raised in different religions will identify different creedal evaluations 
of the same behaviors; i.e., people see their religion's evaluations of common 
behaviors in ways which permit one religious denomination to be distinguished 
from another. 

2. Experiences of subjective guilt will differ among Ss according to the 
religious denominations with which Ss are affiliated. 

3. General standards of conduct will differ among religious groups, but 
in lesser degree than will either evaluations of doctrine or anticipations of 
personal guilt. 

B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


Thirty-six boys and 27 girls in an advanced undergraduate course in the 
Psychology of Personality were used as Ss. Of these, 11 boys were Catholic, 
seven Protestant, and 16 Jewish, while Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
girls numbered four, 19, and six respectively. Ss ranged in age from 18 to 25, 
with a mean age of 20. The mean ages of boys and girls among all denom- 
inations did not differ significantly from each other (6, pp. 47 #.). The 
imbalance apparent in the proportions of boys and girls of each denomination 
nevertheless requires that interpretations of results based on this sample be 
somewhat limited; for some items, responses may be determined more by sex 
than by religious affiliation. 


2. Instrument 


Three questionnaires were constructed for group administration. The 
same 33 items constituted the essence of each questionnaire. The main dif- 
ferences between questionnaires resided in the instructions for rating items 
and the anchor labels attached to the rating scales. 

Two major criteria were used in the selection of all items: (a) an item 
must represent behavior which has a high probability of occurrence in the 
lives of American college students, and (5) the behavior involved must have 
a high probability of moralistic evaluation from the viewpoint of some Te 
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ligious establishment. Within the latter category, some preference was given 
to items which seemed to have a reasonable chance of receiving different eval- 
uations from the viewpoints of respondents raised within different religious 


criterion but not the second, and an item like “worshipping idols” would 
satisfy the second criterion but not the first. Within the category of accepta- 
ble items, such ones as "turning the other cheek—i.e, not fighting back" 
would receive clear preference oveg such items as "feeding widows and 
orphans," in that the former is more susceptible to doctrinal variation between 
religious groups (e.g. Jews es. Christians) than is the latter. 

'The 33 items used in the questionnaires were: 


1. Admitting your faults to yourself. 

2. Flirting. 

3. Giving money to charity for the purpose of lowering one's income 
tax. 

4. Working for high grades in school. 

5. Showing anger in an argument. 

6. Disagreeing with one's parents. 

7. Getting drunk. ^ 

8. Feeling respect for your priest, minister, or rabbi. 

9. Praying. 

10. Falling in love with a married person. 

11. Masturbating—i.e., sexual stimulation of one's own bédy. 

12. Stealing. 

15. Lying. 

14. Competing with others for personal gain. 

15. Feeling hostility towards a friend. 

16. Disobeying one's parents. 

17. Smoking. 

18. Doubt about the existence of God. 

19. Premarital intercourse. 

20. Premarital intercourse with someone you love. 

21. Cheating on exams. 

22. Reporting to a teacher that someone else cheated on an exam. 

23. Giving charity in order to gain approval of other people. 

24. "Turning the other сћеек"—ће., not fighting back. 

25. Aggressively (but honestly) striving for personal success. 

26. Gambling. 

27. Attacking an evil person. 

28. Questioning the validity of one's own religion. 

29. Social drinking. . 

30. Petting. а 

31. Contraception or birth contro! 

32. Thinking sexy thoughts—having sex fantasies or daydreams. 

33. Swearing—i.e., using bad language. 
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Questionnaire I (QI) asked for identifying data which included parents’ 
occupation and education, the religious denomination in which respondents 
were ostensibly raised, and some statements about religious education, de- 
votion, and affiliation. Instructions then specified: "In your opinion, how 
does your religion view the following situations . . . . answer on the basis 
of how your religion evaluates these situations, and not how you personally 
feel about them." Each item was accompanied by a rating scale from one to 
seven, with one labelled "very sinful pr wicked," two “somewhat sinful,” 
three “undesirable,” four “neither sinful nor righteous,” five “desirable,” six 
“commendable,” and seven “very righteous or virtuous.” 

Questionnaire 11 (Q2) requested a minimum of identifying data, followed 
by these instructions: 

Guilt is a special kind of human emotion. It is the bad feeling people 
have when they think they have done something wrong. 

The opposite of guilt is the good feeling people have when they think 
they have done the right thing. 

Every human being feels guilty about some things, but the situations 
which arouse guilt differ from person to person. 

The following situations produce different feelings in people. These 
feelings may range from extreme guilt to considerable satisfaction with 
oneself, 

Please indicate how you might feel in each situation. Not how you 
think someone ought to feel, but how you would actually feel. Do not 
report whether you have actually had any of these experiences, but only 
how you would feel if you did. 


The same items contained in Questionnaire I then appeared in a different 
order along with a seven-point rating scale whose anchor points, from one 
to seven, were: very guilty, somewhat guilty, mildly guilty, neither guilty 
nor pleased, mildly pleased with myself, somewhat pleased with myself, and 
very pleased with myself. 

Questionnaire III (Q3) contained the following instructions: 

In previous questionnaires, we have asked how your religion views 
certain subjects and what your personal feelings of guilt or pleasure 
might be about them. 

This time, we would like you to consider the same subject from the 
viewpoint of your own personal standards. 

In other words, we want you to say how you think people in general 
should behave with respect to these things. 


The items were then presented in the same order as on the first question- 
naire. Anchor points on the rating scale from one to seven were: should 
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` always avoid, should usually avoid, should try to avoid, doesn't matter, 
` should do sometimes, should usually do, should always do. 


3. Procedures 


Each of the questionnaires was administered three weeks apart to the 
‘entire class, and less than 20 minutes was required for the completion of each. 
When the first questionnaire was administered, students were invited to use 
code symbols or numbers to identify heir own forms if they did not wish to 
- reveal their names. Only two Ss took advantage of this opportunity, and 
` their responses were not obviously exceptional. 

_ Upon completion of the second questionnaire, respondents were asked to 
supply anonymous answers to four questions intended to assess some of the 
` biases of the research procedures. All respondents answered affirmatively the 
question: "Did you take the questions seriously; ie., did they reflect situa- 
tions which seemed meaningful or potentially meaningful in your life?” 

Only eight respondents (13 per cent) answered affirmatively the question : » 
“Did you try to respond to the items in a fashion consistent with the first 
questionnaire?” + 

The question “To what extent did your answers reflect personal experi- 
ences which you have actually had?” was answered on a seven-point scale 
ranging from “not at all” (rated zero) to “completely” (rated seven). Of 
the entire sample, 78 per cent responded in the upper three categories, in- 
cluding 86 per cent of the boys and 70 per cent of the girls. 

Asked, “Would you be willing to have a personal interview on this 
material?” 85 per cent of the respondents answered affirmatively, including 
about equal proportions of boys and girls. Affirmative respondents were sub- 
sequently asked to sign their names and addresses, etc., to a list from which 

they would be contacted for interview, and apparently all those who had 
volunteered anonymously did in fact submit their names. 


C. RESULTS 


"The central question which this study asked was whether or not members 
of the three major religious groupings of the United States would respond 
differently to the issues raised in the various questionnaires which we em- 
ployed. Effective answers to this question, however, must account for some 
of the background characteristics of particular denominations which may 

have special influence on responses to the items investigated. To what extent, 
for example, does affiliation with one or another church imply intensity of 


ВАХ 


religious education, expressed degree of devoutness, attendance at religious 
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services, and affiliation with specific religious organizations? Among our 
respondents, the following characteristics were obtained : 


1. Religious Background 


Catholics tended to have had the most intensive religious education and 
Protestants the least intensive; the differences between Protestants and Jews 
are not significant, but Catholics have significantly (р < .01) more religious 
education than either of these two groups. Some type of formal education in 
religion characterizes almost all members of all groups and, though parochial 
school attendance or weekday afternoon religious classes are not uncommon, 
Sunday School education is modal to all churches. 

Members of all three groups rate themselves almost identically with re- 
spect to their degree of devoutness, midway between “fairly devout” and 
“mildly interested,” with Catholics seeing themselves as very slightly but 
not significantly more devout than the others. 

Ratings of attendance at religious services similarly show little variation. 
Catholics and Protestants rate their attendance identically between “fre- 
quently” and “occasionally,” leaning more toward the latter; Jews’ average 
rating is “occasionally,” not significantly different from the others. 

Finally, with respect to membership in campus religious foundations, 50 
per cent of the Catholics report that they are members of Newman Founda- 
tion, 40 per cent of the Jews are members of Hillel Foundation, and 30 per 
cent of the Protestants are members of the many Protestant foundations. 
The low per cent of Protestant affiliates relative to the others may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there are many Protestant denominations which 
do not maintain campus foundations, whereas all Catholics and Jews are 
served by the single foundations maintained by their respective faiths. 


2. Overall Score Comparisons 


Performance of the different groups on the three questionnaires was evalu- 
ated by Analyses of Variance, Type I (6, pp. 267 #.). Two kinds of analyses 
were performed: The first, and more general, analysis used the average of the 
item scores for each questionnaire of each $ as its raw datum. By this method, 
each 8 obtained a single score on each questionnaire. Table 1 gives the mean 
scores for sex and religious denomination obtained on each questionnaire. 
Main effects tests indicated significant differences between males and females 
(р < .01), between .Catholics, Protestants, and Jews (р < 05), and be- 
tween the three questionnaires (р < .001). A significant interaction 0C- 
curred between sex and questionnaire (p < .01), but not between religion 
and questionnaire. 
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TABLE 1 
OVERALL MEAN Scores BY SEX AND DENOMINATION 
Questionnaire 
1 2 3 
Religious Guilt Ethical Mean 
creed feelings standard total 
Sex 
Male 3.3 3.8 3.8 3.6 
(N — 34) 
Female 3.3 ° 34 3.6 34 
(N z 29) 
Denomination $ 
Catholic 3.0 37 3.6 34 
(N =15) 
Protestant 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.4 
(N = 26) 
Jew 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 
(N = 22) 
Questionnaire mean 3.3 3.6 3.7 


a. Sex. The main effects tests show that the mean scores of males across 
all questionnaires are significantly higher than* those of females, but the in- 
teraction between sex and questionnaire demonstrates that the performances 
of the two sexes are more unlike gach other on some questionnaires than on 
others. Means of the two groups are identical on Q1, indicating that they 
agree on their respective interpretations of religious doctrine with respect 
to the various behavior items, but simple effects tests show that males ob- 
tain significantly higher scores than females on both Q2, estimates of personal 
guilt, and Q3, standards of ethical conduct (6 « .01). Higher scores on Q2 
indicate fewer guilt feelings, while higher scores on Q3 indicate more per- 
missive standards of conduct. By the same token, higher scores on Q1 indi- 
cate an estimate of more favorable doctrinal evaluation of items—i.e., evalu- 
ation as less sinful or more righteous. Both sexes obtain higher net ratings 
on Q2 and Q3 than on Q1; for the females, only Q3 is significantly higher 
( < .01), whereas for the males, both Q2 and ОЗ are significantly higher 
than Q1 (р < .01). In other words, both boys and girls express personal 
feelings or general standards of conduct or both which are somewhat more 
permissive or liberal than those which they feel characterize their churches. 

b. Denomination. ‘The mean score of Jews across all questionnaires taken 
together is significantly higher than those of Protestants or Catholics (2 = 
05), but simple effects tests show these differences to be individually signifi- 
cant only on Q1 in comparison with Catholics (р < 05) and on Q2 with 
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Protestants (p < .05). Protestants also score significantly higher than 
Catholics on Q1 (p < .05). 

с. Questionnaire. That О1 elicits more differences between denominations 
than either of the other questionnaires is even more interesting in view of 
the indications from simple effects tests that performance from one question- 
naire to another follows the same pattern for all three denominations. For 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike, Q2 and Q3 each differ significantly 
from ОТ (р < .01 for Catholics and Jews, р < .05 for Protestants) but 
hardly differ at all from each other. Since almost precisely the same relation- 
ship between questionnaires is obtained for the analysis by sexes, it seems 
clear that Q1 alone differs critically from the other questionnaires, which do 
not differ from each other in any instance. 


3. Individual Item Comparisons 


The foregoing analysis is contaminated, to some unknown extent, by aver- 
aging across individual items. More refined and less contaminated informa- 
tion was obtained by performing individual analyses of variance between 
denominations and questionnaires for each of the 33 items. Though the 
spread of scores for individual items is seen to vary considerably among the 
three questionnaires and denominations, as indicated in "Tables 2 through 6, 
it is nevertheless clear that the overall patterns of relationships indicated in 
the previous analysis are both supported and tempered by the detailed in- 
formation available in the present one. 

Main effects tests for each item indicate that denominations differ sig- 
nificantly from each other (р < .05) on 12 items averaged across all three 
questionnaires (Table 2), and that questionnaires differ significantly from 


TABLE 2 

Mean ITEM Scores oF EACH RELIGIOUS GROUP ON ALL QUESTIONNAIRES COMBINED 

Item Catholics Protestants Jews р 
3 3.9 2.9 3.6 .005 
11 2.2 2.9 3.4 001 
12 17 13 13 05 
17 4.0 3.4 3.9 001 
19 21 18 2.6 025 
24 4.2 51 3.9 001 
26 3.8 3.0 3.4 01 
27 4.5 3.8 4.8 001 
29 43 3.6 4.2 1007 
30 2.8 33 3.8 i 
31 2.3 47 48 n 
32 3.1 3.8 4.1 .00 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN ITEM Scores ОР ALL Groups COMBINED ом EACH QUESTIONNAIRE 

Item Q1 Q2 Q3 р 
1 6.0 47 6.3 .001 
2 3.8 4.6 43 001 
3 3.1 3.6 3.5 .05 
4 5.7 6.2 64 001 
7 2.2 3.1 2.6 .001 
8 6.0 5.0 6.0 .001 
9 6.6 54 5.4 001 
10 2.2 2.5 2.0 .01 
13 1.6 21 2.0 005 
14 4.0 $2 52 001 
16 2.0 4 2.3 .001 
18 2.0 33 39 -001 
19 1.7 23 24 01 
20 1.9 23 2.5 01 
22 3.8 2.3 2.5 .001 
24 5.2 3.9 4.3 001 
25 5.3 6.0 6.1 001 
26 2.8 3.8 34 001 
27 3.9 4.8 4.3 005 
28 3.5 4.5 5. 001 
29 3.6 4.1 43 -001 
30 2.8 37 37 .001 
31 3.5 43 5 47 001 
32 3.3 4.0 4.0 001 
33 24 3.3 3.0 001 


each other on 25 items averaged across all three denominations (Table 3). 
In general, the differences between denominations and questionnaires are in- 
dependent of each other. Only two items (#11 and #32) revealed significant 
interactions (p < .05), which would be expected on the basis of chance 
alone. As in the earlier overall analysis, differences between questionnaires 
seem to have more general importance than differences between religious de- 
nominations. 

The hypotheses of the study, however, were primarily concerned with 
the differences between religious denominations which might be revealed by 
these questionnaires, and simple effects tests were therefore performed be- 
tween denominations alone for each item of each questionnaire. As indicated 
in Tables 4, 5, and 6, the groups differed significantly in identifying the 
characteristic judgments of their religious creeds on 17 items, the expression 
of anticipated personal guilt on six items, and the general standards which 
should apply to human conduct on seven items. As before, most of the dif- 
ferences between religious groups are found on the first Questionnaire, where 
they differ significantly from each other on more than twice as many items 
as on either of the other questionnaires. 
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TABLE + 
MEAN ITEM EVALUATIONS OF RELIGIOUS CREEDS (QUESTIONNAIRE I) 

Item Catholics Protestants Jews $ 
1 5.9 5.9 6.0 —- 
2 3.3 3.8 4.0 .05 
3 3.7 2.8 3.1 .05 
4 5.7 5.6 5.9 — 
5 2.5 3.0 3.2 .05 
6 2.3 3.1 24 10 
7 1.6 2,1 2.7 001 
8 6.1 5.8 6.1 — 
9 6.9 6.7 6.4 10 
10 1.8 2.2 24 — 

11 1.5 3.0 3.5 .001 
12 1.4 1.2 1.3 = 
13 1.6 1.6 i1 چ‎ 
14 3.8 3.9 4.2 = 
15 2.3 2.5 2.8 10 
16 1.9 2.2 1.9 = 
17 3.7 3.3 4.0 001 
18 1.6 21 21 = 
19 11 17 2.3 .001 
20 1.1 2.0 24 001 
21 1.8 2.0 1.9 = 
22 4.5 3.7 3.5 01 
23 3.1 2.8 3.2 == 
24 5.5 5.8 4.4 001 
25 5.2 54 5.2 p 
26 3.2 24 3.1 01 
27 4.0 3.2 4.5 01 
28 2.4 3.8 3.9 .001 
29 3.9 3.0 4.0 .001 
30 2.0 29 3.1 .001 
31 1.0 44 4.2 .001 
32 2.3 34 3.8 001 
33 2.5 2.3 2.5 а 


Despite the increased complexity they lend the results, it was felt that 
the two preceding analyses were both necessary, the one using a single total 
score per person per questionnaire, the second analyzing each item separately. 
The former score is spurious in the sense that it implies incorrectly that each 
item of the test has equivalent value and that the units for all questions are 
the same. The single score can also be misleading by implying that the sum 
of items can be meaningfully averaged. Although each rating scale uses four 
as a midpoint, no attempt was made in this study to balance the number 
of items that might readily be rated above that point, such as “respecting 
clergymen,” with an equal number that might be rated below it, such va 
“stealing.” This analysis nevertheless has real value, chiefly in that it permits 
a unitary look at the whole body of data. Since each questionnaire asks for 
items to be rated on a single dimension of meaning, and since the numerical 
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TABLE 5 
Mean ITEM Expressions ОР GUILT FEELINGS (QUESTIONNAIRE 11) 

Item Catholics Protestants Jews р 
1 47 4.6 49 — 
2 4.5 4.5 49 — 
3 4.0 3.2 3.9 10 
+ 5.9 6.2 6.5 — 
5 34 3.1 3.0 = 
6 3.8 3.6 3.6 — 
7 3.2 2 34 10 
8 4.5 4.9 54 05 
9 4.9 5.2 5.2 — 
10 3.0 24 24 — 
11 2.8 2.8 3.3 — 
12 24 13 14 10 
13 2.3 2.0 20 == 
14 5.2 5.3 4.9 12 
15 2.9 2.8 23 — 
16 3.0 23 22 :05 
17 44 3.5 39 01 
18 3.5 3.2 3.5 ¬ 
19 2.9 1.7 2.7 10 

20 3.1 27 23 t 
21 21 17 2.0 — 
22 2.5 2.2 24 ~ 
23 3.2 27 : 32 = 
24 34 4.5 3.5 025 
25 5.9 6.0 6.0 — 
26 4.1 3.7 37 F^ 
27 5.1 42 Ау + 025 
28 4.3 4.5 4.6 
29 4.3 3.8 43 MI 
30 34 3.5 4.3 Fi 
31 29 4.6 = 005 
32 37 3.9 5 = 
33 3.5 3.0 3.5 10 


ratings, from low to high, always indicate an ordering from a negative, con- 
servative, or avoidant state to a positive, permissive, or adient one, this an- 
alysis permits some conclusions about the overall orientation of males and 
females and of denominations towards the three questionnaires. The item- 
by-item analysis, on the other hand, though free of some of the above flaws, 
makes it very difficult to gain a clear overall view of the differences between 
religious groups or of questionnaires. Since both analyses produced substan- 
tially similar results, it is clear that the differences between groups obtained 
on the first analysis are not artifacts of the scoring procedures. 


D. Discussion . 


Both of the analyses used in this study yield results which support the first 
hypothesis of the study; i.e., Ss raised in different religions identify different 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN ITEM EVALUATIONS OF ETHICAL STANDARDS (QUESTIONNAIRE III) 
Item Catholics Protestants Jews $ 
1 6.3 64 6.3 =~ 
2 4.3 4.2 4.5 — 
3 4.1 2.3 3.8 .01 
4 6.2 6.4 6.5 -— 
5 27 2.8 3.0 — 
6 3.5 3.6 3.7 E 
7 27 2.5 2.6 — 
8 6.0 6.0 6.0 — 
9 5.5 5.8 4.8 02 
10 2.2 18, 2.0 — 
11 24 27 3.4 10 
12 1.6 14 1.2 — 
13 1.9 21 2.0 — 
14 4.9 5.0 5.6 01 
15 3.0 3.0 2.6 — 
16 3.0 2.7 2.7 == 
17 3.8 3.5 3.9 = 
18 3.5 37 4.5 .05 
19 2.4 2.0 2:9 =. 
20 2.7 2.2 2.8 = 
21 1.7 1.5 1.8 = 
22 23 2.5 2.5 = 
23 2.9 2.7 3.1 = 
24 3.8 5.0 3.7 .001 
25 6.0 6.2 6.0 = 
26 4.0 3.0 3.4 01 
27 4.5 4.1 4.5 == 
28 4.9 5.0 5.0 s 
29 4.8 4.0 4.3 -10 
30 3.1 3.6 4.1 A0 
31 2.9 5.2 54 .001 
32 3.3 4.1 4.3 005 
33 3.1 2.7 3.2 = 


creedal evaluations of the same behaviors. The data generally indicate that 
Jews obtain higher ratings than do Protestants, who in turn rate items higher 
than do Catholics. 

Hypothesis two, on the other hand, receives only very weak support. Ex- 
periences of subjective guilt do differ among Ss according to the religious 
denominations with which they are affiliated in a few instances, but observa- 
tion of the significant sex differences on this questionnaire, taken together 
with the relatively disproportionate large number of girls in our sample of 
Protestants, permits the interpretation that most of the few differences be- 
tween denominations in expressions of guilt are really expressions of differ- 
ences in guilt feelings between boys and girls. In any event, the majority of 
analyses of individual items do not reveal such differences in guilt feelings. 

A similar conclusion is in order for the third hypothesis. In the first analy- 
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sis, denominations do not differ significantly from each other on Q3 and 
analyses of individual items reveal only a few snch differences. Again, there 
are small but significant differences between sexes on this item, and it is quite 
possible that the few denominational differences shown by simple effects tests 
are in reality expressions of these sex differences. 

When the complex results of this study are taken as a whole, one very 
consistent conclusion seems in order from all the different modes and contents 
of analysis: Male and female college students alike recognize and respond to 
differences between the moral stances of their respective religions, but these 
differences do not dictate either their feelings about themselves or the 
standards of conduct that they think should guide people in general. 

The differences which Ss perceive between their various denominations are 
not very large ones, however statistically significant, but their trustworthiness 
is reinforced by two things: (a) The religion questionnaire was given first in 
the study; so there was no order effect contaminating responses to it. (^) 
Males and females obtained identical overall means on Q1; so responses by 
denomination are not contaminated by the influence of sex. Though sex dif- 
ferences and order effects may both be influencing responses to 02 and 03, 
neither is sufficient to account for the very clear trend towards a more favor- 
able response on these than on О1. 

Taken at face value, the foregoing statements imply that Catholics evalu- 
ate their religious doctrines as more stringent than do Protestants, who in 
turn see their religion as less permissive than do Jews. Several other studies 
have reported the same result (1, 3, 4). But all three groups see their own 
religious doctrines as somewhat more conservative or restrictive than neces- 
sary. Females are somewhat more conservatively inclined than males—i.e., 
tend to accord more with religious doctrines—but they too identify proper 
standards of conduct as somewhat more permissive than they think their 
churches would. These results are particularly consistent with those reported 
in the extensive study by Allport, Gillespie, and Young (1). 

It is important to bear in mind in interpreting these data, however, that 
the divergence of personal opinion from supposed doctrinal opinion is not very 
great, and surely does not suggest any very deliberate or radical rebellion 
from the moral standards of the churches. Quite to the contrary, the data 


communicate a very definite impression that among all groups the official 


religion is seen as a kind of conservative anchor for the religious liberalism 
d self, the latter 


of the respondents. The difference between doctrine ‘ane 
treated both as emotion in terms of guilt and as intellect in terms of stand- 
ards, is one of degree, not quality, and of only mild difference in degree at 
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that. The anchoring characteristic of religious doctrines is suggested by the 
trend among all three denominations for evaluations of guilt and general 
standards to be significantly higher than religious creeds, no matter how 
high the latter fall. 

Though the present study offers no basis for a general evaluation of 
Mowrer’s guilt theory, its results do seem to justify one aspect of his theoriz- 
ing: ie. his rather cavalier indifference to the denominational sources of 
guilt. However much our respondent» see their religions as differing, they 
seem to see their lives as similar. To the extent that guilt may be contribu- 
tory to pathology, it is apparently about,equally so for all religious groups, at 
least in terms of their susceptibility to it. By the same token, the ethical 
aspirations of respondents are very similar despite their denominational dif- 
ferences, again suggesting a cultural homogeneity whose importance may be 
such in the lives of these students as to make their various subcultural dif- 
ferences more colorful than significant. 

The results of this study do indicate, nevertheless, that there are sufficiently 
stable differences between groups to justify further work in this area. Studies 
are now in progress using larger samples of college students, balanced by sex 
and religion, to identify the factors accounting for responses to the various 
questionnaires and to relate expressed evaluations of religion, guilt, and рег- 
sonal ethics to overt behavior with respect to these same items, test indices 
of personal adjustment, and behavioral indices of effective performance and 
psychopathological dysfunctioning. 


E. SUMMARY 


Estimates of official religious doctrines, personal feelings of guilt, and gen- 
eral ethical standards of conduct were obtained from 63 college students of 
both sexes and all three major American religions. Ss rated each of 33 items 
of conduct on seven-point scales which represented official religious valua- 
tions on a continuum from “sinful” to “virtuous” personal feelings from 
“very guilty" to “very pleased with oneself," and ethical conduct from 
“Should always avoid" to “always do." Analysis of variance indicated dif- 
ferences between sexes and denominations on the various questionnaires. The 
differences between denominations occur primarily in evaluations of their 
own doctrines, where Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, in that order, give 
increasingly liberal portrayals of their faiths. Estimates of guilt feelings and 
ethical standards do'not differ strikingly between denominations, but in al 
cases respondents seem to see their official creeds as more restrictive than 
necessary. Sex differences are found mainly in reports of guilt feelings, with 
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girls more prone to guilt than boys; both sexes make identical evaluations 
of their religious creeds. 
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SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES AMONG LEADERS 
AND FOLLOWERS*? 


U. 8. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, California 


Pau. D. NELSON 


A. BAGKGROUND 


In support of their contention that followership should not be considered 
the antithesis of leadership, Hollandér and Webb (8) observed a high correla- 
tion between peer nominations of desired leaders and desired followers for 
an hypothetical small-group situation. In keeping with such a finding, it is 
theoretically sound to consider a good leader to be a good follower in any of 
several contexts, whether in regard to the leader's responsiveness to the needs 
of group members or his responsiveness to the demands of higher levels of 
authority within an organizational structure. By and large, however, even ` 
though the form of leadership may vary (10), there is evidence to support 
the hypothesis that individuals tend to persist,in either predominantly leader 
or follower types of behavior across groups and situations (2, 3, 4, 5). 

In view of the apparent consistency of individual behavior, the implications 
of the Hollander and Webb study seem not to be that leadérs and followers 
but rather that leaders and followers have 
something in common, particularly when they are valued as individuals by 
group members. In this regard another finding in the Hollander and Webb 
study was a moderate positive correlation between friendship (popularity) and 
both leadership and followership nominations. The moderate correlation 
suggests, of course, that there can be leaders and followers who are either 
popular or not so popular. Given this assumption, there may be as many per- 
sonal characteristics common to leaders and followers of equated popularity 
as there are in common to either leaders or followers per se. 

The purpose of the present study was to evaluate similarities and differences 
in personal characteristics among four types of individuals—namely, liked 
leaders, less-liked leaders, liked followers, and less-liked followers. Based upon 
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the assumption that individuals tend to pursue either a predominantly leader 
or follower role within groups, one expectation of the present study was that 
liked and less-liked leaders should have some personal characteristics in com- 
mon which differentiate them from followers. In contrast, on the basis of 
the Hollander and Webb study, it was also expected that liked leaders and 
followers should have certain characteristics in common which differentiate 
them from less-liked leaders and followers. 


В. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


The Ss in the present study were 72 men who had wintered-over at 
Antarctic scientific stations. The men represented four different stations, 
group size of which ranged from 17 to 19 men. Approximately half the Ss 
were military enlisted personnel (median age of 28 years) and the remaining 
Ss were civilian scientists and technicians (median age of 26 years). The men 
at each station worked and lived together in relative isolation from the out- 
side world for 12 continuous months. 


2. Procedure 


Periodically through the year and at the end of the Antarctic year, а 
designated military and a civilian supervisor at each station independently 
evaluated each station member on his overall performance and on each of 21 
personal characteristics.2 The evaluations were made on nine-point rating 
scales. Of the total number of personal characteristics on which ratings were 
given, the following were subject to consideration in the present study: 
leadership, likability, adaptability, emotional control, acceptance of authority, 
self-confidence, job motivation, alertness, industriousness, problem sharing, 
aggressiveness, frustration tolerance, motivation to be an efficient group 
member, and satisfaction with the job assignment.® 

Experimental groups were derived from the leadership and likability 
ratings. Anchor descriptions on the leadership scale were "marked ability to 
lead his fellows" and "always follows, never leads," with intermediate 
descriptions referring to the relative frequency with which the individual led 
or followed. Both the leader and the follower groups were therefore obtained 


2 The Personal Adjustment Rating Booklet, in which ratings were made, was 
designed by Benjamin B. Weybrew, Ph.D., U. 5. Navy Medical Research Laboratory, 
New London, Connecticat. 

3 Several characteristics, most of which were emotional symptoms, were omitted 
from the present study since they were highly correlated with more general inclusive 
characteristics, such as emotional control. 
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from the leadership scale. "The likability scale was anchored with the descrip- 
tions of "extremely well-liked by others" and “tendency to be avoided by 
others." For each group member an average rating was obtained from each 
supervisor on leadership-followership and on likability. With use of Fisher's 
z transformation to obtain an average of the correlations between station 
supervisors’ ratings, average Pearson coefficients of .53 and .66 were obtained 
as estimates of supervisor agreement on leadership and likability ratings 
respectively (SE; avg = .13). By the same method, an average correlation 
of .43 was obtained across stations between peer nominations of friendship 
and a combined supervisor rating of likability. Across supervisors, the 
average correlation between leadership and likability ratings was .06 (SE, avg 
= .09). 

With use of the combined average of both station supervisors’ ratings, 
the members of each station group were dichotomized as close to the median 
as possible on both leadership-followership and likability scales. Pooling Ss 
across stations, four experimental groups were therefore derived, these being 
liked leaders (L+), less-liked leaders (L — ), liked followers (F+), and less- 
liked followers (F—). As suggested by the zero-order correlation between 
leadership: and likability, an approximately equal number of Ss fell within 
the four experimental groups. 

On each of the remaining 13 personal characteristics of interest in the 
present study, a combined average of both station supervisors’ ratings was 
obtained for each station member. Employing Student's # test of mean differ- 
ences, the four experimental groups were then compared on each of the 
different characteristics. Major comparisons made were between liked and 
less-liked leaders, liked and less-liked followers, liked leaders and liked fol- 
lowers, and less-liked leaders and less-liked followers. 


C. RESULTS 

Results of the comparison of four experimental groups on personal 
characteristics are shown in Table 1. In terms of average ratings on likability 
and leadership, the four groups were significantly different from one another 
in the expected manner—i.e., leaders from followers and liked individuals 
from less-liked individuals. 

Both groups of leaders, liked and less-liked, were mo 
alert, job motivated, and aggressive than the follower groups o кап 
likability. On none of these characteristics were the two leader groups signifi- 
cantly different from each other. 

Liked leaders and liked followers were both more 


те self-confident, 
# comparable 


satisfied with the job 
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assignment, emotionally controlled, and accepting of authority than the lew- 
liked leaders and followers, but not significantly different from one another 
on these characteristics. The liked leaders and followers were also more 
motivated to be efficient group members, although liked leaders displayed 
more of this characteristic than liked followers. On none of these character- 
istics were the less-liked leaders significantly different from the les-liked 
followers. 

Each of the four experimental groups was in some way different from 
the others, leaders being somewhat different from followers, and liked indi- 
viduals being somewhat different from less-liked individuals. In an effort to 
assess the overall similarity of each group with the others, the four experi- 
mental groups were compared two at a time on their attitudinal and be- 


Spearman rank-order correlation, the only groups found to be significantly 
similar were the liked leaders and the liked followers (rho = 87, 4{ = 12); 
all other values of rho ranged from .00 to 41. Significance was tested by 
the / approximation suggested by McNemar (9). 


D. Discussion | 


Consistent with the summary presented by Gibb (1954) оп behavioral 
correlates of leadership, leaders in the present study were more self-confident, 
alert, and aggressive than nonleaders (followers). But in terms of overall 
similarity on attitudinal and behavioral profiles, liked leaders and liked fol- 


particularly similar to one another, and different from the less-liked leaders 
and followers, on satisfaction with assignment, emotional control, acceptance 
of authority, and motivation to be a part of 
leaders were even more motivated towards л | x 
may be accounted for in part by the hypothesis that a critical expectation 
held of the leader, if he is to maintain esteem, is that he display strong 


appear to have demonstrated what Bass (1) ы = 
leadership behavior. That is, they were the individuals most likely to initiate 


leadership and were more effective in so doing, as ju i ‹ А 
their popularity, appear to be characterized by an attitude or orientation o 
teamwork and respect for other sources of authority whether it be a station 
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supervisor, a set of group norms or rules, or perhaps even the opinion of a 
follower who is particularly knowledgeable in regard to the task at hand. 
It is in this sense of teamwork and respect that the liked follower is similar 
to the liked leader in a small group, the major difference between the two 
types of individuals being that the follower tends to be less assertive. 

The results of this study and of that by Hollander and Webb seem par- 
ticularly relevant for future studies of leadership characteristics. If one opera- 
tionally defines leadership in the form of attempted leadership, such as by 
assertiveness, it is likely that both the potentially effective and less-effective 
leader would be pooled together under the common label of “leader”; it 
would then seem likely that the only characteristics on which leaders would 
be found different from nonleaders would be those characteristics related 
to assertiveness. On the other hand, if leaders are operationally defined as 
those group members nominated by peers as “good leaders” or “persons you 
would like to follow,” the nonleader group against which the leader group 
would be compared would be composed of individuals defined in the present 
study as less-liked leaders, liked followers, and less-liked followers. Again, 
since liked leaders have characteristics in common with both less-liked leaders 
and liked followers, the presence of the latter two groups in the nonleader 
category would make it unlikely that many attitudinal or behavioral charac- 
teristics would emerge as differentiating leaders from nonleaders. 

Thus, the problem of leadership-followership is probably best approached 
with an experimental design which accounts for the possibility of there being 
liked and less-liked leaders as well as liked and less-liked followers. If we 
are interested primarily in the effective leader and the effective follower, such 
individuals must in some way be experimentally differentiated from their 
less-effective counterparts. 


E. SUMMARY 


On the basis of the Hollander and Webb study (8) which clearly demon- 
strated a positive relationship between desirability as a leader and desirability 
as a follower, the present study was conducted to assess similarities and dif- 
ferences in personal characteristics among four types of individuals—namely, 
liked leaders, less-liked leaders, liked followers, and less-liked followers. It 
was expected that while both types of leaders would in some way be differ- 
ent from the followers, leaders and followers of equated popularity would 
also have certain characteristics in common. 

А total of 72 men who had wintered-over at four Antarctic scientific sta- 
tions served as Ss. Based upon a year’s experience with the men at their 
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stations, two supervisors at each station independently evaluated all station 
members on several attitudinal and behavioral characteristics, one of which 
was a leadership-followership scale and another of which was а likability 
scale. By dichotomizing the members of each station on both the leadership 
and the likability scales, four experimental groups of liked and less-liked 
leaders and followers were obtained for comparison on other personal charac- 
teristics. 

Both liked and less-liked leaders were more self-confident, alert, job moti- 
vated, and aggressive than the follower groups of comparable likability. On 
the other hand, liked leaders and liked followers, in contrast to the less- 
liked leaders and followers, were more satisfied with the assignment, emo- 
tionally controlled, accepting of authority, and motivated to be efficient 
group members. In terms of their overall profile of attitudes and behavior, 
the liked leaders and the liked followers were found to be most similar— 
more so than liked leaders with less-liked leaders, liked followers with less- 
liked followers, or less-liked leaders with less-liked followers. It was sug- , 
gested that the underlying orientation in common to liked leaders and fol- 
lowers was an attitude of teamwork and respect for various forms and 
sources of authority. < 
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PERCEPTUAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL DIAD: 
I. JUDGMENTS OF ACCEPTANCE* ! 


Psychological Laboratory, Wesleyan University 


ROBERT Н. КхаАРР 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study reported in the following sections seeks to explore some of the 
basic factors determining the interpfetation of human diads, or combinations 
of two people in visible and apparent relation to each other. Thus, it is a 
study in the perceptual interpretation of stimuli, the most primary of social 
combinations—namely, the diad. As a study of perception, it follows the 
classic pattern, using the method of constant stimuli and requiring the sub- 
ject, as we shall presently see, to rate each of these diads upon a psychophysi- 
cal continuum. In this respect it follows the prototype of classical psycho- ` 
physical and perceptual studies. In essence, we present a systematically varied 
group of diadic profiles and request our subjects to rate the degree with 
which each figure accepts the other. Both the type of rating required and the 
type of stimulus employed constitute a significant departure from any previous 
studies known to us. However, the postural and expressive ‘elations parallel 
the work of Engen et al. (1, 2). 

Our concentration on the perception of the human diad is dictated by some 
basic theoretical considerations. Among these is the recognition that diadic 
relations constitute the most primal and ubiquitous of all social relations. 
The laws governing their interpretation can be seen as general laws of social 
perception at the same time that individual idiosyncrasy in the interpreta- 
tion should constitute an illuminating revelation of individual differences. In 
this paper we are not concerned, however, with the measurement of individ- 
ual differences in character, temperament, and social outlook. Rather, we are 
confining our report here to some of the general properties of diadic postures 
which dictate the interpretation of the acceptance attitudes of the persons 
represented. In effect, we are exploring some of the laws which relate to the 
language of postures as this language has a common acceptance and idiom, 
at least among people in our culture. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 19, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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At the outset we should point out that we have confined ourselves to a 
single type of diadic human relation—namely, that of a young man to a 
young woman. Furthermore, we have represented them with certain con- 
stancies maintained—namely, face to face with the female figure always to 
the left. That this type of stimulus is capable of very wide variation beyond 
that which we shall presently describe is self-evident. For example, it is 
perfectly possible to represent father-son, mother-son, father-daughter, etc., 
diads and to place the figures in frontal as well as profile relations. 


B. Метнор AND PROCEDURE 


"The subjects used in this experiment consisted of two groups: 60 primary- 
and secondary-school teachers enrolled in summer school and 33 student 
nurses at the local state hospital. The summer-school population was equally 
divided by sex, and ranged in age from the early 20s to the mid 40s. ‘The test 
to be presently described was administered to the subjects in small groups 
ranging from 33 downwards. Each subject received a nominal payment for 
his services. 

The construction and admisistration of the Diadic Profile Test may be 
described as follows. The test itself consists of a series of black-and-white 
silhouettes showing two figures, one a young man and the other a young 
girl, facing each’ other. Their positions with respect to each other are, how- 
ever, varied according to a systematic pattern. Thus, there are three eleva- 
tion patterns: namely, a pattern in which the girl is higher than the boy, а 
pattern in which they both are equal in elevation, and a pattern in which 
the boy is conspicuously higher than the girl. In addition to these three eleva- 
tion patterns, each figure is permitted to rotate from upright position to one 
backward position and two forward positions in such a fashion that it may 
occupy four positions as follows: (а) a 10° backwards rotation, (b) а 
normal upright position, (c) a rotation forward of 10°, and (d) a rotation 
forward of 20°. We have, accordingly, four rotation positions for each figure 
and three elevation patterns. All permutations and combinations of these 
were constructed, yielding 48 diadic profile pictures portraying these two 
people. 

These silhouettes were presented in random order to the subjects, who 
шах asked to identify the nature of the interpersonal exchange in a detailed 

ema which we shall report elsewhere. Thereafter, they were asked to rate, 
on a seven-point scale, the degree to which each figure felt loving, trusting, 
and accepting of the other, as opposed to fearful, distrustful, and hostile— 
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"ће, (а) the degree to which the boy feels accepting of the girl, and (^) 
the degree to which these sentiments are held by the girl in respect to the boy. 
In order to acquaint the subjects with the nature of the task, several 
sample pictures were exposed in advance, and three possible interpretations 
` were suggested for each sample. Thereafter the regular series of profiles was 
© projected. We obtained 96 acceptance ratings from each of our subjects; 
ie, two from each of 48 slides. In the following report of our results, we 
shall keep the analysis of our summey-school subjects separate from that of 
_ the nursing students, regarding the second group as essentially a. replication 
of the initial experiment. ; 


C. RESULTS 


The data obtained in the manner described above were treated by the 
method of analysis of variance, four separate analyses being carried out as 
follows: (a) acceptance scores by the female figure for summer-school stu- 
dents, (b) acceptance scores by the male figure for summer-school students, , 
(c) acceptance scores by the female figure for the nursing students, and (d) 
acceptance scores by the male figure for the nursing students. The design 
` of the analyses was identical for both groups of subjects, except that in the 
` ease of the summer-school data the sex of the respondent constituted an ad- 
ditional variable. In order to keep the computations within convenient and 
- manageable limits, the mean acceptance ranking for each picture was used 
rather than the individual rankings assigned by particular subjects. Thus, for 
` our analyses of the summer-school data, 96 means were subject to analysis 
(48 contributed by male, 48 by female subjects). In the case of the nursing 
` students, analysis was made of the 48 silhouette means only. In our analysis 
` of variance of the data from the summer-school students, four dimensions 
_ were involved—namely, rotation of the male figure, rotation of the female 
- figure, elevation pattern, and sex of subject. , 
Table 1 shows the mean acceptance ratings for each of the rotation posi- 
_ tions of the male and the female figure, for the elevation pattern, and for 
- the sex of the respondent when the acceptance of the male figure by the 
- female figure is being judged. 

Table 2 presents the results of this analysis of variance in terms of the 
- four dimensions and all first-order interactions. The error term derives from 
. the aggregate sum of squares attributable to second- and third-order inter- 
actions. c 

It will be seen that when the female figure is being judged only two 
Variables emerge as significant determinants: namely, the rotation of the 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN АССЕРТАМСЕ OF MALE FiGURE BY FEMALE (SUMMER STUDENTS) 

Male rotation M Female rotation M Elevation M 

B 3.80 B 4.55 1 3.75 

U 3.46 U 3.68 2 3.63 

Fi 3.32 Fi 2.98 3 3.11 

Е, 3.40 Е, 2.78 

3.47 3.52 
ТАВІЕ 2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACCEPTANCE BY FEMALE (SUMMER STUDENTS) 
Factor Sum of squares df MS F р 
Тога! у 98.39 95 
Male rotation (MR) 3.18 3 1.06 n.s. 
Female rotation (FR) 46.39 3 15.46 29.7 7.01 
Elevation (E) 7.56 2 3.78 7.3 7.01 
Sex of subject (S) · .07 1 .07 n.s. 
MR X FR 1.11 9 12 ns 
FRXE 445 6 .74 n.s 
FR XS 1.13 3 .38 n.s 
MR XE 3.75 6 .62 n 
MRXS КЕ 3 02 n.s. 
EXS 03 2 02 ла 
Еггог 30.14 58 52 


female figure and the elevation pattern. It is clear from the tables of means 
given above that the female is judged increasingly accepting as her head 
moves from the backward to the most forward rotation. Again, she is judged 
more accepting when her elevation is below that of the male figure. The ro- 
tation of the male figure is not here a statistically secure determinant of the 
female acceptance rating, though the mean rating assigned the female when 
the male head is rotated backwards is suggestively higher than when the 
male figure is in the other three rotation positions. None of the first-order 
interactions proved to be significant. Thus, in summary, it would appear that 
the overwhelming determinant of acceptance by the female figure is the degree 
of rotation of her head and, secondarily, her elevation with respect to the 
male figure. It should be noted that the sex of the subject is totally without 
significance, independently or in interaction with the other variables. 

The acceptance rating by the male figure of the female figure by our sum- 
mer-school subjects was carried out in the same fashion as described above. 
Table 3 sets forth the means for each rotation position of both figures, the 
elevation patterns, and the sex of the respondents, while Table 4 shows the 
results of our factor analysis. Once again the error term was based on the 
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sum of squares of the second- and third-order interactions. The results here 
appear to be much more incisive than when the acceptance by the female fig- 
ure is being judged. We may note that the most important determinant is 
again the rotation position of the figure judged—i.e., male figure—but the 


TABLE 3 
MEAN ACCEPTANCE OF FEMALE FIGURE BY MALE (SUMMER STUDENTS) 
Male rotation M Female rotation M Elevation M 
Ratan ch LS 
B 4.33 B 4.01 1 3.10 
U 3.80 U 3.60 2 3.89 
Fy 3.23 F, € 340 3 3.85 
Е, 3.12 Fy 3.44 
3.64 3.58 
ee 
TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACCEPTANCE BY MALE (SUMMER STUDENTS) 
ААА 
Factor Sum of squares df MS E р 


Total 70.15 95 

Male rotation (MR) 22.15 3 7.38 74.0 <.01 
Female rotation (FR) 5.83 3 с 194 19.0 2.01 
Elevation (Е) 13.35 2 6.67 67.0 2.01 
Sex of subject .07 1 07 7 n.s. 
MR X FR 6.96 9 77 77 <.01 
MR XE 13.53 6 2.25 22.5 <.01 
МЕХ 5 99 3 33 3.3 < 05 
FRXE 95 6 16 1.6 n.s 
FRXS 26 3 09 9 n.s 
EXS 2 2 .06 6 ns 
Error 5.94 57 10 


elevation pattern and the rotation position of the feminine figure are also 
significant determinants, in that order. Thus, as the male silhouette is ro- 
tated forward, he is judged increasingly accepting of the female figure and, 
as he occupies a lower elevation, he is judged as more accepting. It is of 
secondary interest, however, that his acceptance of her is also influenced by 
her rotation; as her head is rotated forward, he is judged to accept her more 
fully. Sex differences of the subjects yielded no significant pattern. It may 
be observed, also, that two of the second-order interactions attain the 1 per 
cent level—namely, male rotation by elevation, and male rotation by femi- 
nine rotation—while there is a suggestive interaction between male rotation 
and sex of the respondent. £ 

Unquestionably, the most important interaction is that between male rota- 
tion and elevation. Table 5 shows the means involved in this interaction. It 
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will be perceived that in the second and the third elevation positions there is a 
consistent increase in the acceptance rating as the male figure is rotated from 
back to forward position. This does not, however, apply in the first eleva- 
tion position where the male is at a lower height than the female. If his head 
is back (looking up at her) he is judged to be more accepting than in any 
other rotation position, and the gradient characterizing the other two eleva- 
tion patterns is not sustained. It is interesting to note that a comparable 
interaction between elevation and rotation does not obtain when the female 
figure is being judged, though we shall not now venture an interpretation 
of this fact. 


TABLE 5 
MEANS FoR MALE ROTATION AND ELEVATION (SUMMER STUDENTS) 
Rotation 
B U Fi Е, 
Elevation 1 2.98 3.16 3.08 3.11 
Elevation 2 5.05 4.03 3.29 3.25 
Elevation 3 4.95 4.10 3.38 2.99 


The remaining two interactions are clearly of much less importance, and 
the one between male rotation and sex of the subject is of dubious significance. 
The interaction between male rotation and female rotation, though signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level, does not lend itself to secure interpretation. 


The data obtained from the student-nurse subjects were treated in the 
same manner as that from the summer-school teachers. The mode of analysis 
was somewhat simplified by the fact that there were no sex differences 
among the respondents. But, as we have observed in our analysis of the 
school-teachers’ ratings, the sex of the subject proved to be of virtually no 
significance whatever as a determinant of the ratings. Table 6 lists the 
mean acceptance scores by the female figure as a function of the rotation of 
the female figure, the rotation of the male figure, and the elevation pattern. 

Table 7 sets forth our analyses of variance of these scores. It will be ob- 


i TABLE 6 
EAN ACCEPTANCE OF MALE FIGURE BY FEMALE (STUDENT NURSES) AS А 
FUNCTION oF ROTATION 


Male rotation M Female rotation M Elevation M 
B 3.82 B 4.58 1 3.63 
U $27 ^ U 3.33 2 308 
F, 3.12 F 2.73 3 aps 


Е, 3.29 Е, 2.85 
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served from these tables that the overwhelming determinant is the rotation 
of the female figure, while both the elevation pattern and the rotation posi- 
tion of the male figure are securely significant. None of the interactions 
proved of significance. These results replicate those obtained from our sum- 
mer-school subjects, with the single exception that the rotation of the male 


TABLE 7 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACCEPTANCE BY FEMALE (STUDENT Nurses) 
Factor Sum of squares - df MS Р р 
Тога! 45.68 47 
Male rotation (MR) 3.46 Ё 3 1.15 5.00 < 02 
Female rotation (FR) 26.16 3 8.72 37.91 < 01 
Elevation (Е) 4.51 2 2.25 7.50 < .01 
МЕ Х ЕК 97 9 11 AS n.s. 
FR X E 3.50 6 58 2.52 n.s. 
MR XE 2.98 6 .50 2.17 n.s. 
Error 4.10 18 .23 


Beror | Se AL. 


figure proves а minor, but significant, determinant here as it did not in our 
first experiment. 

Finally, we present in Table 8 the mean acceptance scores assigned to the 
male figure for all rotations of the male figur2, the female figure, and eleva- 
tion patterns. In Table 9 we present the results of our analysis of variance of 
these ratings. There is a striking parallel between these results and those ob- 
tained from the summer-school students. Thus, of greatest importance is the 
rotation of the male figure, and of lesser, but highly secure significance, the 


TABLE 8 
Mean АССЕРТАМСЕ OF FEMALE FIGURE BY MALE (STUDENT NURSES) 
B 4.36 B 4.05 1 3.22 
U 345 U 3.62 2 3.91 
F, 3.08 Fy 3.22 3 3.58 
TABLE 9 
Total 40.58 47 
Male rotation (MR) 12.09 3 4.03 2 ead 
Female rotation (FR) 5.63 3 1.88 nid $0 
Elevation (E) 3.78 2 1.89 a) os 
MR Х FR 3.61 9 40 . n 
МЕХЕ 10.59 6 1.76 10.3 p T 
FRXE 1.88 6 31 18 
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elevation pattern and rotation of the female figure. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the interaction of male rotation and elevation is once again of 
first importance. Table 10 shows the pertinent means, and again it will be 
observed that the acceptance gradient which we have described generally does 
not hold for the first elevation position when the male figure is being judged. 
‘That is, when the male figure is inferior in elevation to the female, he is not 
judged unaccepting when his head is upright or thrown backward. The in- 
teraction between male and female rotation, though significant at the 5 per 
cent level and consistent with results obtained from the summer-school stu- 
dents, is not capable of ready interpretation. It will be observed, however, 
that the results obtained from our analysis of the male acceptance score, ob- 
tained from our nurses, bear a striking parallel to those obtained from our 
summer-school subjects. 


TABLE 10 
Means FOR MALE ROTATION AND ELEVATION (STUDENT NURSES) 
Rotation 
B U Fi Fy 
Elevation 1 3.05 3.07 3.30 3.45 
Elevation 2 УЗОР T? 3.55 3.25 3.52 
Elevation 3 4.87 3.82 2.80 2.82 


D. CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing we have been able to show that there appears to be very 
substantial agreement concerning the interpretation of diadic profiles with 
respect to the acceptance of each figure by the other when the relation of these 
figures is substantially varied according to the schema we have described. This 
does indeed suggest that some kind of common postural language is a part of 
the human communication idiom and that such postural language has probably 
long been known and practiced in the pictorial and theatrical arts without 
explicit formulation. As we have seen, the most important determinant of 
the judged acceptance by the individual represented is the rotation of the 
head. But at least with respect to the male figure, it is evident that the 
relative elevation of the two figures and the rotation of the second figure also 
enter as significant determinants. It appears that this complex psychophysical 
dimension of judged acceptance is a complicated product of three separate 
properties of the stimuli, in addition to some interaction of these, at least in 
the case of the male igure. It is thus possible to write a rough general equa- 
tion for the determinants of judged acceptance as follows: Judged acceptance 
will generally increase as the figure judged is rotated into forward position, 
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is of inferior elevation, and as the other figure is rotated forward, in this 
order of importance. This first approximation should probably be supple- 
mented by a recognition of the interaction pattern relating elevation to rota- 
tion in the judgment of the male figure, but we shall not attempt to intro- 
duce this elaboration here. 

While the main purpose of this paper has been to demonstrate concurrence 
in the interpretation of our diadic silhouettes, there remains the larger and 
more interesting question of individual differences. Preliminary experiments 
have indicated that when qualitative interpretations of the profiles are 
elicited, significant differences emerge between schizophrenics and normal 
populations, male and female populations, and different occupational groups. 
Thus, the use of this instrument for the measurement of individual varia- 
tions in social perception and interpretation holds some genuine promise and 
is, in fact, the subject of current investigation. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD BLINDNESS IN TWO 
COLLEGE GROUPS** 


Columbia University School of Social Work; and Graduate School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh 


Martin WHITEMAN AND IRVING Е. Lukorr 


А. INTRODUCTION 


It is felt by many workers in the field of the blind that the devaluating 
` attitudes of sighted people toward blindness contribute strongly to the 
- adjustment difficulties of blind people (e.g, 1-5). It becomes important 
“therefore to understand the nature of these attitudes. An aspect of this 
“understanding” involves the study of attitudinal variation (or similarity) 
among different social groupings, among those with differing educational - 
backgrounds, and among those with differing general orientations toward 
disadvantaged groups. 
This study is particularly concerned with one phase of the latter question— 
| more specifically, the analysis of the attitudinal differences and similarities 
between college groups presumed to vary in their general orientation toward, 
“as well as their familiarity with, the overall problems of physical rehabilita- 
tion. 

Part of the training of the social worker, as a prospective member of a 
helping profession, involves acting in ways designed to ameliorate the prob- 
lems of handicapped people in general and blind people in particular. If these 
- problems include the devaluating attitudes of the nonhandicapped, one would 
expect that social-work students would display stereotyped, devaluating at- 
titudes to a lesser extent than other college populations. On the other hand, 
social-work and nonsocial-work college groups, by dint of exponite to common 
cultural values and stereotypes, may share a good many feelings and ideas 
` centering about blindness. This paper is an attempt to explore such areas of 
attitudinal consensus and divergence. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 19, 1962. Copyright, 1964 by The 
Journal Press. d by the Office of Vocational 
4 1 This paper is based on a research project sponsore CN. 
Rehabilitation, БОКА: of Health, Education and Welfare (Project oe raged 
and The Seeing Eye, Inc, Morristown, New Jersey. The data pcre ee School of 
analyzed when the authors were at the Research Center, The New Yor 
. Social Work, Columbia University. 
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B. Метнор 
1. Subjects and Questionnaire 


Questionnaires on attitudes toward blindness were administered in group 
form to two groups. The first comprised 65 first-year students of the New 
York School of Social Work. This group comprised a two-thirds random 
sample of the psychopathology classes which include most of the full-time 
first-year students. The second group comprised 58 Hunter College evening 
students enrolled in introductory courses in sociology. The two groups аге 
similar with respect to sex and age distributions. Both groups are pre- 
dominantly female—73 per cent and 79 per cent for the Hunter and the 
Social Work students respectively. For the Hunter group, the median age 
is 25 years, with a range from 17 to 50 years; for the Social Work students 
the median age is 29, with a range from 20 to 50 years. 

Because of limitations in administration time, the Social Work question- 
naire contained fewer items than the questionnaire administered to the Hunter 
group. The analysis reported here refers to the items common to both ques- 
tionnaires. These items can be grouped under four headings: (a) items deal- 
ing with general orientation toward blindness (listed in Table 1); (^) items 
concerned with the perceived attributes of blind people (listed in Tables 2 
and 3), (c) items concerned with public policy toward blind people (listed 
in Table 4); and (4) items dealing with readiness for personal interaction 
with blind people (listed in Table 5). In addition, there were two items 
dealing with information about blindness (see Tables 7 and 8) and with 
acquaintance with blind people (see Table 10). 


2. Statistical Treatment 


: The significance of differences between the two groups on the various 
items was evaluated by means of chi-square. Several indices were devised to 
control for extraneous factors or “response sets” which may have resulted in 
spurious differences between the two groups. An assessment of the degree to 
which the individual may be conforming to group expectations was attempted 
by means of a Consensus index. This was obtained by summing the number 
of times a respondent selected any of 12 response categories which had been 
selected by a majority of both groups. A Generalization index was designed 
to tap the degree to which the respondent tends to make extreme generaliza- 


2 The writers are indebted to Dean Clara A. Kai 
The 1 t о а Dr. Monroe Lerner for 
making it possible to administer the questionnai Gale Es School 
of Social Work and at Hunter College ран ауд е New York 7 
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tions in response to attitudinal items. The respondent's generalization score 
was the number of times he responded with “all or almost all” or “none or 
practically none” to the four items listed in Table 3 which require the 
respondent to estimate the number of blind people possessing various attributes. 

Level of information about blindness was controlled statistically by the fol- 
lowing procedure. Four informational categories were formed in order to derive 
subgroupings homogeneous in level of information about blindness: (а) an 
"informed" group who answered cogrectly both information items listed in 
Tables 7 and 8, (5) an “uninformed” group who answered neither correctly, 
(с) a “moderately informed" group, who answered only the first information 
item correctly, and (d) another "moderately informed" group who answered 
only the second information item correctly. The differences between the Hunter 
and the Social Work students for a particular item were evaluated within each 
of these four groups. The median percentage difference then represented an item 
difference between the two groups controlled for informational level. A 
similar procedure was used to control for level of contact with blind people. . 
For example, the percentage difference between the two groups with respect 
to a particular item was calculated separately for those answering "yes" and 
for those answering “по” to “Do you know Anyone like a neighbor, distant 
relative who is blind?" Averaging these two percentages then represented 
an item difference between the two groups controlled for level of contact as 
assessed by the above question. 

An Information index was formed, based on an individual's combined 
responses to the two information items. However, in order to represent 
degree of information about blindness as a continuum, the two moderately 
informed groups were combined, resulting in three categories: Informed, 
Moderately Informed, and Uninformed. 


C. RESULTS 


The comparison of the Hunter and the Social Work students on items deal- 
ing with their general orientations toward blindness is presented in "Table 1. 
Several points emerge: 

l. In general there is little difference between the Hunter and the 
Social Work students with respect to the degree to which they emphasize the 
importance or the seriousness of blindness either to the blind person or to the 
sighted respondent himself. This is the only one of the four attitudinal areas 
in which there is this degree of unanimity between the*two groups. 

2. Both groups dislike the idea of appraising a person mainly in terms of 
his blindness (item 1). On the other hand, there is much more readiness to 
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perceive blind people as a separate group or as a special class in society 
(item 2). 

3. About one-half of each group feel that in becoming blind the ensuing 
social devaluation is more painful than the sheer visual loss (item 3). 

4. A minority in each group believe that they could never be really 
happy if blinded. There is a trend, though just missing statistical signifi- 
cance, for Hunter students to perceive blindness as more inherently frustrat- 
ing, with 45 per cent of this group doubting the possibility of happiness 
should they themselves become blind. 

TABLE 1 
Irems DEALING WITH GENERAL ORIENTATIONS TOWARD BLINDNESS 
Per cent agree" 


Hunter Social work 
Item (N — 58) (N — 65) 


1. The most important thing you can 

know about a blind person is the 

| very fact that ће is blind. 26 20 
2. It is silly to talk about blind people 
as if formed a special class in 

society. 57 60 

3. The worst thing about blindness is the 

attitude of the sighted toward the 

мете rather than the sheer loss of 


vision. 55 54 
4. If I were blind I doubt if I could ever 
be really happy. 45 26 


* None of the percentage differences reaches the .05 level of significance. 


Tables 2 and 3 deal with the perceived attributes of blind people. In 
contrast to the more general question cited above, the Hunter group's 
responses show a number of marked discrepancies from those of the Social 
Work students. Some of the outstanding differences arise on items referring 
to unusual or unfamiliar qualities of blind people. Thus there is more of à 
tendency on the part of the Hunter group to perceive blind people as having 
unique feelings (Table 3, item 3), as having unusual musical gifts or as 
having intuitive powers (Table 2, items 4 and 5). Coupled with this is 
the greater inclination on the part of the Hunter, as compared with the 
Social Work students, to see blind people in a kind of cheerful light—as 
people who are friendly toward the sighted (Table 2, item 3), who do not 
feel sorry for themselves (Table 3, item 1), who feel they are just as good 
as the sighted (Table 3, item 2). 

The views of the two groups with respect to some public policies regarding 
blind people are set forth in Table 4, There is consistent agreement that blind 
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people are not to be given special treatment, either in the form of a dole 
or by having special jobs set aside for them (items 1-3). However both the 
Hunter and the Social Work students see the desirability of blind people 


TABLE 2 
вмз DEALING матн ATTRIBUTES Or Выхо Prorue 


Per cent agree 
Hunter Social work 
Item (N = 58) (N = 65) 
1. Blind people need to have unusual рег- 
sonality assets in order to be success- 
ful. . 55 45 
2. People who are born blind tend to 
develop similar traits. 47 22" 
3. Blind people tend to be friendly toward 
sighted people. 84 65• 
4. The blind tend to get а more accurate 
first impression of others than most 
people do. 64 17 
$. The blind tend to have unusual musi- 
cal gifts. 48 1900 
6. Some blind people are able to travel 
without help because they are gifted 
with unusual abilities. 34 26 
* Percentage difference significant at .05 level. 
** Percentage difference significant at .01 level. 
*** Percentage difference significant at .001 level. 
TABLE 3 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS DEALING WITH ATTRIBUTES OF BLIND PEOPLE 
Per cent saying 
“all or almost all” or “many” 
Hunter Social work 
Item (N= 58) (N= 65) 
1. Some say it is natural for blind people 
to feel sorry for hoes Of blind 
i i is is true 
pe I would imagine this 14 37° 
2. Some say blind people tend to feel 
they're just as good as sighted peo- 
ple. Of blind persons I would imag- РА 
ine this is true for: 67 
3. Some say the blind have a whole set of 
feelings’ which cannot be understood 
by most other people. Of blind per- see 


sons I would imagine this is true for: 5 
4. Some say blind people are more sus- 

ceptible to mental illness than the 

sighted. Of blind persons I would E $ 

imagine this is true for: 


* Percentage difference significant at .01 level. 
** Percentage difference significant at .001 level. 
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having their own social agencies rather than having them use the regular 
agency facilities of the nonhandicapped (item 4). The one outstanding differ- 
ence between the two groups lies in perceived effectiveness of special workshops 
in handling the employment problems of blind people (item 5). The group 


difference on this item stems mainly from the sharp rejection by the Social 
Work students of the sheltered workshop as an employment solution. 
TABLE + 
Irrws Deatinc мати Ровыс Ролсу TOWARD BLIND PEOPLE 
Per cent agree 
4 Hunter Social work 
Item É (N = 58) (М = 65) 
1. Blind persons who beg for а living 4 
should not be disturbed by the police. 31 20 
2 Аз а matter of principle I do not give 
coins to blind rs. 6+ 69 


3. Certain jobs should be set aside for 
blind persons where they don't have 


to compete with sighted people. 4 34 
4. It is best for blind persons to have their "P. 

own agencies equipped to deal with "i : 

their special d ee uM 65 
5. Sheltered wo ps for the blind can „д 


ай ly solve the employment Pe 
Mies of persons who Myr to be 
ind. 64 16* 


* Percentage difference significant at the .01 level. 


Responses to items dealing with readiness for personal interaction with 
blind people are shown in Table 5. There is little difference between the 
two groups with respect either to the perceived ease or to the perceived ad- 
visability of blind associating with sighted (items 1 and 2). Thus a good 40 
per cent of both groups feel there is greater inconvenience in interacting with 
blind as compared to sighted people. The difference between the Hunter and 
the ial Work groups emerges in differential prescriptions around the 
е interaction. The Social Work students, more than the Hunter 
avoid implications of special treatment, special favoritism, ОГ 
ovéfprotectiveness for blind people (items 3-5) ; i.e, the word “blind” need 
not be avoided in conversation, one need not overlook a blind person's faults 
because he is blind, and disabled people do not have an especially empathic 
gift for dealing with blind people. 

Tables 6-9 deal with differences between the two groups as they related 
to information about*blindness. Table 6 compares the Hunter and the Social 
Work students with respect to the Information index which, it may be 
recalled, is based on the two information items listed in Tables 7 and 8: 
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TABLE 5 
Irrws Ремахо WITH PERSONAL [wrrxAcTioN wire Выхо Proetr 


Per cent agree 


Hunter Social work 
Item (N = Я) (N = 65) 
1. It would be easier to spend an eve- 
ning with a sighted person than to 45 m 
spend an evening with a person who 
is blind. Е 
2. A blind person would be better об if 
he chooses mainly sighted friends. 35 2 


3. Because they know each other's prob- 

lems better, the blind can put thejr 

trust in other disabled people mére 

than those not disabled. 38 v 
4. If you are talking to a blind person, 

it is preferable to avoid using the 

word "blind" in conversation. 4 
$. I think if a blind person becomes а 

with people over little things, it 

should be overlooked because of his 

blindness. 29 » 


. . blindness. اا‎ 
* Percentage difference significant at .01 level. 
** Percentage difference significant at .001 level. 
It can be seen from Table 6 that the Social Work group is more highly in- 
formed than the Hunter students. There are twice as many Social Work 
students in the “informed” category as Hunter students. The difference is 
significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 6 
COMPARISON or HUNTER AND SOCIAL WORK GROUPS ON THE INFORMATION Іхоғх 
Category“ Hunter Social work 

Informed 26% 51% 
Moderately Informed 38 35 
Uninformed 36 14 

Total 100% 100% 

(N = 58) (N = 65) 


Note: Chi-square = 11.99, ај =2, $ < .01., 

а See “Method” for explanation of categories. 

Separate analyses of the two items comprising the Information index are 
presented in Tables 7 and 8. The Social Work students answer correctly 
more often to both items. However, it is the interactional type of item 
(Table 7) which discriminates significantly between the two groups, with 
the Hunter group showing a more protective type of хорон; (take his 
arm) than the Social Work students in the hypothetical situation of ac- 


companying a blind acquaintance. 
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TABLE 7 
Resroxse то Ризт Гигокматок Ires: “Ir You Нло л BLIND ACQUAINTANCE 


Do You THINK, as л GENIRAL RULE, You Моор Have Your Acquaintance 
Taxe Hoto or Your Акм Уних Watxinc Downstairs, ок Do You 
Tux You Wouto Taxe Но or Your Acouaintance’s Arm?” 
Response Hunter Social work 
"Take his arm 36% 12% 
Have him take mine 43 69 
Not sure 21 17 
No answer Я — 2 
"Total 100% 100% 
(N = 58) (N = 65) 
Note: Chi-square = 10.61, df —2, $ < 1. 
TABLE 8 
Response то Secono Inrormation Irem: “Mosr BLIND PEOPLE TRAVEL 
wirH THE Aw or Doc Guues” 
Response Hunter Social work 
True 9 
False 3 0% ZR 
Not sure № а 31 
Total , 100% 100% 
(N= 58) (N = 65) 


Note: Chi-square = 4.80, df 2, p> .05. 


Table 9 explores the role that level of information plays in producing the 
particularly large differences between the two groups on six attitudinal items. 
It can be seen that even though the two groups are unevenly informed 
about blindness, the statistical removal of this discrepancy does not appre- 
ciably change the attitudinal differences revealed by responses to these six 
items. The percentage differences with level of information partialled out 
closely parallel those derived from the original analysis, where level of in- 
formation was free to vary. 


TABLE 9 
—— хитин HUNTER AND SoctaL Work Groups on Six DIFFERENTIATING 
HEN LEVEL ОР INFORMATION ABOUT BLINDNESS Is CONTROLLED 
аа Percentage dH 
р ercentage ntrolled for 
Item written out in: difference авва level 
Table 2, item 4 
Table 2, item 5 ми "d 
Table 4, item 5 | 48 H: 
Table 5, item 3 30 28 
Table 5, item 4 30 38 
Table 5, item 5 20 2 


м 


* 
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Tables 10 and 11 present a similar analysis of degree of contact with 
blind people as a factor contributing to the attitudinal differences on the 
same six items. Table 10 indicates that the two groups are not significantly 
differentiated with respect to the variable of close acquaintance with blind 
people. However, there are significantly more Social Work than Hunter 
students who know blind people or come into contact with them at work. 
Despite these differences, Table 11 reveals that the original differences be- 
tween the two groups on the six attitudinal items are still maintained even 
though level of contact on items 1 and 3 of Table 10 are partialled out. 

TABLE 10 


Comparison or HUNTER AND SOCIAL Worx Groups ом Items Deauxwo эти 
Contact wirH BLIND 


| work 
(N = 58) (N = 65) 
1. Do you know anyone like a neighbor, 
distant relative who is blind? 35 ore 
2. Are you closely acquainted with апу- 
one who is blind? 2 22 
3. In your work experience, have you any • 


contact with a person who is blind? 


* Percentage difference significant at .05 level. 
** Percentage difference significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 11 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HUNTER AND оста. Work GROUPS ON Six DiFFERENTIATING 

ITEMS WHEN LeveL or CONTACT WITH BLIND PEOPLE Is CONTROLLED 

Percentage Percentage 

Original difference diference 

percentage controlled controlled 

Item written out in: difference for item 1* for item 3* 
Table 2, item 4 47 48 46 
Table 2, item 5 29 33 34 
Table 4, item 5 48 42 46 
Table 5, item 3 30 36 39 
Table 5, item 4 30 36 о 
Table 5, item 5 20 20 9 


а Item 1 refers to item 1 in Table 10, “Do you know anyone like a neighbor, 
distant eyes who is blind?" Item 3 refers to item 3 in Table 10, "In your work 
experience, have you any contact with a person who is blind? 


Finally, the difference between the Hunter and the Social Work mean 
scores on the Consensus index failed to reach significance at the .05 level 
(CR = 1.72). Similarly, as Table 12 reveals, a comparison of the Hunter 
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and the Social Work groups with respect to tendencies to generalize about 
blind people failed to show a significant difference. 
TABLE 12 


COMPARISON or HUNTER AND SOCIAL WORK TENDENCIES 
To GENERALIZE ABOUT BLIND PEOPLE 


Number of items for 
which generalizing 


responses given? Hunter Social work 
0 4396 4296 
1 34 43 
2 219 15 
3-4 2 0 
Total 100% 100% 
(N — 58) (N — 65) 


Note: Chi-square = 1.45, df —2, фу .05. Chi-square based on table in which 
categories 2 and 3-4 are collapsed. 

а The items are those listed in Table 3. “Generalizing” involves responding “all 
or almost all" or "none or practically none" to these items. 


D. Discussion 


Several possible interpretations of the differences between the Hunter and 
the Social Work students come to mind. Age and sex differences have little 
explanatory value since the differences between the groups in these factors are 
relatively slight; as pointed out in the “method” section. 


Another explanatory possibility is acquiescent set. However, among the 
20 items having an agree-disagree format, eight show significant differences 
between the two groups and 12 do not. On the basis of acquiescent set alone, 
it is difficult to make reliable predictions as to whether or not the two groups 
will differ on any particular issue related to attitudes toward blindness. 


Another response set which might be considered is social desirability. One 
such set involves offering responses designed, consciously or unconsciously, 
to conform to what is perceived as the thinking of the designer of the 
questionnaire. Perhaps the Social Work group has more correctly divined the 
attitudinal orientation of the investigators, and their less stereotyped responses 
are merely a reflection of this desire to say what the investigators believe. 
However, if this were so, one would predict that the Social Work group 
would agree more heavily to item 3, Table 1 (“The worst thing about blind- 
ness is the attitude of the sighted toward the blind, rather than the sheer 
loss of vision”). In’ actual fact, the percentages of agreement are nearly 


identical (55 per cent for the Hunter as against 54 per cent for the Social 
Work students). 


Eee 


a — НЬ. — — Ee ы 
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Another aspect of social desirability involves the desire to conform to group 
consensus. Perhaps the Social Work group has more of an inclination to 
conform to what college groups (as contrasted to what the researchers) con- 
sider appropriate attitudes toward blindness. However, the Consensus index, 
which is a measure of the degree to which a respondent's replies agree with 
group consensus, does not discriminate significantly between the two groups. 

Still another possibility is that we are dealing here with an informational 
difference between the two groups. «Thus the differences in educational or 
socioeconomic level between the two groups might be reflected in differences 
in specific knowledge regarding the problems of blindness and blind people. 
'These cognitive differences, in turn, might be reflected in contrasting atti- 
tudes toward blindness. Some support for this interpretation is derived from 
the fact that the Social Work group does display more knowledge about 
blindness, at least on our Information index. However, if the degree of 
information is important in producing differing attitudinal orientations, one 
would expect that the differences between the two groups on specific attitu- 
dinal items would vanish or at least be reduced markedly in the absence of 
informational variation. But such is not the case, since percentage differences 
on some of the items most clearly discriminating between the two groups 
are nof reduced despite statistical control on level of information. Similar 
considerations point to the inadequacy of differential level of contact with 
blind people as an explanatory variable. 

There is evidence, therefore, that neither such demographic factors as age 
or sex; nor such response-set variables as acquiescence, social desirability, 
or generalization tendencies; nor a cognitive factor, such as level of informa- 
tion; nor an experiential variable, such as contact with blind people, is 
sufficient to account for the differing attitudes toward blindness manifested 
by the Hunter and the Social Work students. It may be that we are dealing 
here with general orientations toward deviant groups, orientations on which 
the Hunter and the Social Work samples differ. These orientations may en- 
compass three areas. First, the Social Work group may have a greater 
sensitivity to individual differences than the Hunter group, а greater commit- 
ment to the idea that much of the individual variation is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. This increased sensitivity would then be reflected па 
stronger inclination to reject the idea that blind people are somehow unique 
whether in terms of feelings, abilities, or intuitive powers. A second general 
orientation which may differentiate the two groups is the Social Work stu- 
dents’ increased sensitivity to individual emotional nuance. This general 
sensitivity, in reacting to blindness, may be manifested in a greater readiness 
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than the Hunter group to attribute emotional dissatisfaction to blind people, 
A third general characteristic which may differentiate the two groups is a 
greater nondirective emphasis in the Social Work group with regard to 
interpersonal relations. This enhanced self-deterministic orientation may then 
be expressed (in the context of blindness) as a reduced inclination for protec- 
tiveness, or for extension of unwanted help, or of special favoritism towards 
blind people. * a 

Unfortunately the above suppositione are ad hoc—they are inferred from 
but cannot be tested from the data at hand. However, they are by no means 
untestable in principle. Thus the prediction would be made that the two 
groups would show consistent attitudinal differences if the context shifted 
from blindness to; let us say, delinquency or mental handicap, or to other 
physical handicaps, and if items were specifically constructed to tap differ- 
ential orientations to individual differences or to emotional nuances, or to 
nondirective values. Another question regarding this interpretation of the 
data is concerned with the etiology of such broad orientations. Are they the 
product of social-work training or are they the product of certain selective 
factors that А о бее these individuals to choose social-work training? It 
is plausible that such orientations are a product both of educational and of 
predispositional factors. However, the untangling of these factors requires 
specific experimental comparisons not afforded by the data at hand. 


E. Summary 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the attitudes toward blindness of 
two college groups (social work and evening college students) presumed to 
differ in their orientation toward the physically handicapped. 

Four aspects of attitudes toward blindness were tapped by the questionnaire 
items: (a) general orientation toward blindness, (5) the perceived attributes | 
of blind people, (c) public policy toward blind people, and (4) readiness for 
interaction with blind people. 

Consensus between the two groups was found (a) with regard to general- 
ized orientation toward blindness (e.g. a denial that blindness should be 
considered as the most important fact in a person's life), (b) with respect 
to aspects of public policy toward blind people (e.g., blindness does not en- 
title the individual to automatic charity nor to automatic occupational 
privilege), and (с) with respect to readiness for personal interaction with 
blind persons (with about 40 per cent of both groups feeling that spending 
time with a blind person would be inconvenient). 

The main differences between the two groups dealt with (a) the perceived | 
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attributes of blind people (with greater denial by the Social Work students 
of the unique qualities of blind people, but with greater attribution of unhap- 
piness to the blind) ; and (b) the quality of interaction, with the Social Work 
students displaying a less protective orientation either at the interpersonal ог 
at the public-policy level. A substantial minority of the Social Work group 
stressed the significance of blindness as an all-pervasive attribute in self- or 
other-evaluation. b Р 
The interpretation of the data was in terms of elimination of extraneous 
factors as explanatory variables and the assumption of several types of 
generalized orientation among the Social Work. students toward disad- 
vantaged groups. AA 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles fis a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such “publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT-DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: APPLICATIONS ТО A JAPANESE SAMPLE* 


Japan Defense Academy and University of Rochester 


SABURO IWAWAKI AND Emory L. COWEN 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Since the demonstration by Edwa#ds (9) that the probability of endorse- 
ment of personality-inventory items is highly correlated with the independ- 
ently established social-desirability (S-D) values of the items, there has been 
a steadily increasing interest in the S-D variable as it relates to personality 
assessment. Principally, this interest has manifested itself in two directions: 
(a) study of the contaminating effects of S-D determinants on a variety of 
personality-content dimensions purportedly reflected in current inventories and 
(b) study of the S-D variable as an individual-difference-type measure in its 
own right, and in terms of how it may relate to other personality and be- 
havioral variables (17, 24). ~ 

Several structural models have been developed in an attempt to study some 
of the principal parameters of the S-D phenomenon. Edwards and his co- 
workers (9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25) have worked with 
the personality-inventory item, whereas Cowen and his co-workers (1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 26, 27) have utilized the single trait-descriptive adjective as the 
unit of evaluation. Using both of these frameworks, a substantial pool of 
evidence has, by now, been developed suggesting that there is a high degree 
of constancy in the relative ordering of the S-D properties of inventory items 
or trait-descriptive adjectives across groups as diverse as high-school students 
(19), college students (1, 2, 6, 9, 10, 11), hospital medical patients (7), psy- 
chotics (7, 20, 21), alcoholics (27), sexual offenders (5), oldsters (8), 
and nuns (26). The same type of relative constancy has been demonstrated 
under varying instructional sets (1, 2, 6, 11) and contexts (4). 

On the other hand, notwithstanding this relative constancy of ordering 
along the S-D continuum, it has also been possible to demonstrate systematic 
and significant differences in absolute S-D ratings among many of these same 
groups, Thus, there are group tendencies to rate extremely (2, 26) or cau- 
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tiously (5, 27), to elevate ratings at all levels (8), toward homogeneity (26) 
or heterogeneity (7), etc. A summary of some of these constancies and di- 
versities, at least with respect to studies based on the single-trait rating 
frame, has been presented elsewhere (3). 

Despite what is now a fairly considerable body of literature on the S-D 
phenomenon within the American culture, we are at present lacking in sys- 
tematic data bearing on other cultures. Questions having to do with cross- 
cultural constancies in relative S-D orderings of test items or trait-descrip- 
tive adjectives, or with absolute-rating differences across cultures, remain 
largely unanswered. Such information níay be of considerable value in pro- 
viding us with a fuller understanding of communalities and uniquenesses 
among differing cultural groups, with respect to this evaluative-type dimen- 
sion. 

Actually, there have been several cross-cultural S-D studies, each based 
upon personality-test items, which suggest that there is a substantial relation- 
ship in the S-D ratings of Nisei (14), Norwegian (23) and Near Eastern 
(22) students and those of American college samples. In the most recent and 
most extensive of these studies, that of Klett and Yaukey (22), an analysis 
was made of 140 personality-test items, classified in terms of 14 psychological 
needs, following which an attempt was made to characterize each of six 
groups (high-school students, college students, Norwegian students, Nisei 
students, Near East students and hospital patients) relative to all others 
with respect to their judgments of item S-D. A high degree of cross-group 
agreement was reported concerning socially desirable and undesirable be- 
haviors. 

Of particular interest for the present investigation is the fact that Fujita 
(14) has reported a .96 correlation between the S-D ratings of American 
and Japanese-American (Nisei) college students. It is, however, quite prob- 
able that Nisei Ss are influenced by two cultures (perhaps more so by the 
American one) and have not been exposed to an "authentic and traditional" 
Japanese culture. In this sense, study of a native-born, resident, Japanese 
sample might provide a more appropriate basis for a cross-cultural compari- 
son. 

In the broadest sense, the purpose of this research is to probe the generality 
of S-D ratings transculturally. Utilizing the single-trait descriptive adjective 
as the basis for ratings (2), comparisons were made between the S-D stereo- 
types of an occidentai (American) college group and an oriental (Japanese) 
one. The principal questions underlying the study are as follows: (а) What 
is the relationship between groups in S-D orderings? (5) What differences, 
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if any, are to be found between groups in their absolute S-D ratings as well 
as in intragroup rating variability? 


B. Метнор 


For purposes of the present investigation, a list of 209 trait-descriptive 
adjectives used by Cowen and his co-workers (2) was employed as the basis 
for obtaining S-D ratings from the Japanese Ss. It was, of course, first neces- 
sary to translate these adjectives into Japanese. This translation was checked 
by five English-proficient Japanese (three English professors and two psy- 
chologists) and by one Japanese-proficient American. Sixty-one adjectives 
were eliminated from the original list because they were not considered to be 
adequately translatable into Japanese. Thus the list was reduced to 148 words, 
each of which was considered to have reasonable equivalence between English 
and Japanese. The translated list of 148 trait-descriptive terms was presented to 
65 Japanese cadets in the introductory psychology course of the Japan Defense 
Academy. The mean age of subjects was 19, which is comparable to that of 
Cowen’s college group. The procedure for obtaining the S-D ratings was 
identical to that used by Cowen for his “social” set (2), except, of course, 
for the translation of the instructions. That is, Ss were asked to assume that 
each adjective completed the hypothetical frame “I am a (ain) стећи: a 
person,” and to rate the resultant propositions on a seven-point scale ranging 
from very desirable to very undesirable. The ratings were made from the 
frame: of reference of people in general. The American sample containing 
39 male college students as described elsewhere (2) was used as a comparison 


group. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For each of the 148 adjectives, separate means and variances were com- 
puted for the Japanese sample, based on the ratings given under the social 
set. The mean S-D ratings of the Japanese sample were intercorrelated with 
those of the American male college-students group. The obtained Pearson 
r of .895 is somewhat lower than those reported by the Rochester group (3) 4 
nevertheless it remains substantial. Conceivably, some inaccuracies and im- 
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perfections in translation may result in a slight underestimation of the true 
relationship. Basically, however, it seems clear that young American and 
Japanese males have S-D stereotypes which are highly comparable in terms 
of relative ordering of trait-descriptive terms. This may suggest an overall 
transcultural consistency in terms of what we perceive to be good and bad. 
Beyond this correlational analysis, absolute differences between mean 5-0 
ratings for the two groups were tested first by a series of 148 individual 
adjective f ratios. Significant cultural ‘differences in mean S-D level at .05 
or beyond were observed for 100 of the 148 adjectives. For the 46 positive 
adjectives with significant cultural diffetences, Americans had higher ratings 
on 35, while for the 34 negative adjectives with significant cultural differences, 
Americans had lower ratings on 26. Additionally, a nonparametric analysis 
of the type used previously by Cowen (2) was carried out with respect to 
directional differences in mean S-D ratings across the two cultural groups. 
Combined group means were used to fix overall S-D level as positive 
(Means.p 7-5), neutral (Meang.p 5-3), or negative (Means.p 3-1), and for 
each adjective a tally was made to indicate which group had the higher mean 
S-D rating. The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 1. It can 


TABLE 1 
Retationsutp BETWEEN Mean LeveL or S-D AND DIRECTION OF 
MEAN CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


EA M 


Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
Japanese higher 19 10 33 62 
American higher 50 23 13 86 
Total 69 33 46 148 


Note: x2=25.74 (p> .001). 


be seen that there is a marked tendency for the American sample to rate 
more extremely at both ends of the S-D continuum (i.e. higher rating of 
positive adjectives and lower ratings of negative adjectives) than does the 
Japanese sample. The same trend may also be observed for each of the extreme 
category levels (ie. 6-7 and 1-2). Japanese Ss rated higher 12 times for 
adjectives with means between 6 and 7, and eight times for adjectives with 
cx between 1 and 2; the comparable figures for American Ss were 34 and 

Given the fact that there appears to be a style of response which, in the 
absolute sense, differentiates Japanese and American Ss, it may be especially 
instructive to examine individual instances which run counter to the basic 
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pattern. lllustratively, despite the fact that American Ss give more extreme 
mean S-D ratings than do Japanese Ss, the Japanese rate certain positive 
adjectives (e.g, civil, cordial, deliberate, discrete, intellectual, obedient, re- 
fned, unassuming) significantly higher than do Americans, and rate certain 
negative adjectives (e.g, crafty, fearful, frivolous, hesitant, changeable) as 
significantly lower. Furthermore, it is perhaps suggestive that Japanese rate 
such neutral adjectives as defensive, cautious, and formal significantly higher 
and fashionable, expressive, outspoken, and sexy significantly lower. One ob- 
servation which may be offered in explanation of these ostensible “reversals” 
is that Americans tend to favor adjéctives implying frankness and impulsivity 
in rating behavior as contrasted to the Japanese who favor ones which indi- 
cate that they may be more suppressive, cautious, and meticulous.” 
Differences in variability of S-D ratings between Americans and Japanese 
were first tested by means of F ratios. Significant cultural differences at ^ 45 
or beyond were found in 43 of the 148 comparisons. For the 43 adjectives 
which yielded significant F ratios, Americans had more variable ratings on 36. 
For all 12 neutral adjectives with significant differences, Americans had 
more variable ratings. Again a nonparametric directional comparison of varia- 
bility between Americans and Japanese for all 148 adjectives was carried out. 
The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 2. Overall, the American 
sample is more variable. "This is true at all levels, despite the fact that Ameri- 
cans use more extreme ratings which would operate to reduce variability. 
The difference is clearest in the neutral mean range of 3 to $ where the 
groups would have an equal chance to be variable or nonvariable. Because 
(from among the numerous male groups studied by Cowen and his co-work- 
ers) college males have been found least variable, we may conclude that our 
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TABLE 2 
DIRECTIONAL DIFFERENCES IN VARIABILITY BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 
ЈАРАМЕЗЕ SAMPLES 


—ÁM т ————————————————: 


Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
Japanese higher 28 8 16 52 
American higher 41 25 30 96 
Тога! 69 33 46 148 


Note: x? = 13.08 (р > 005). 


Japanese sample was remarkably һоторслеоиѕ in its perception of S-D. Evi- 
dently, for this sample there is a very high degree of uniformity concerning 
the evaluation of trait-descriptive adjectives. 


D. SUMMARY 


A sample of 65 Japanese cadets rated 148 trait-descriptive adjectives (trans- 
lated from English into Japanese) on a seven-point social-desirability (S-D) 
continuum. Their responses were compared to those of a group of American 
college males. The Japanese group’s relative ordering of perceived S-D was 
highly similar to that of the American group. With respect to mean level of 
S-D ratings, the Japanese were found to use significantly less extreme S-D 
ratings than did Americans. A comparison of rating variability across two 
culture groups demonstrated that the Americans were significantly more 
variable than the Japanese. 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT-DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: FURTHER APPLICATIONS TO A JAPANESE 
SAMPLE UNDER A PERSONAL SET* 


Japan Defense Academy and University of Rochester 


SaABURO ГУАЖАК! AND Emory L. COWEN 


A. INTRODUCHON AND PROBLEM 


In a previous paper (9) comparisons of social-desirability (S-D) ratings, 
made from the frame of reference of people in general (i.e., the “social” set) 
by male, college-age Japanese and American Ss, have been presented. In that 
study it was shown that, although there was a high degree of consistency in 
the relative ordering of S-D perceptions across groups, American Ss were 
significantly more extreme and more variable in their ratings than were their 
Japanese counterparts. 

The decision to utilize the social set as the rating frame both in Cowen's 
original work (3) as well as in the Japanese cross-cultural comparison (9) 
was a highly arbitrary one. Indeed, from the larger body of literature, some- 
what discrepant findings have been reported with respect to the effects of 
variations in instructional set upon S-D ratings. Several investigations (1, 
5, 12) have reported that differing instructional sets produce substantial rating 
differences. Illustratively, Rosen (12) found rather low correlations for S-D 
ratings of MMPI items made under a social and personal set by college Ss. 
Other investigations (7, 8), however, report the opposite—i.e., a very high 
degree of relationship among S-D ratings across diverse sets. For example, 
Goodstein and Heilbrunn (7) found a .90 correlation between personal 
and “social” desirability ratings of personality-test items. It is difficult to know 
whether such discrepant findings reflect true differences in rating sets, oF 
whether they may, at least in part, result from differences in testing conditions, 
content, etc. In the Rosen study (12), for example, the same Ss did both sets 
of ratings and it is conceivable that the low obtained cross-set intercorrela- 
tions reflect an internal contrasting process in the respondent. | 

Utilizing the single trait-descriptive adjective as the basis for all ера 
the Rochester group (2, 3, 4) has undertaken systematically to examine the 
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effects of changes in instructional set on S-D ratings. Three sets—the “social” 
(3), “personal” (4), and “feeling” (2)—have been studied thus far, using 
209 trait-descriptive adjectives evaluated on a seven-point S-D continuum, А 
minimum cross-set intercorrelation in the high .90s indicates a marked degree 
of stability in the relative S-D ordering of trait-descriptive adjectives under 
the specified rating conditions. Additionally (now speaking in the absolute 
sense), for each instructional set, females gave significantly more extreme S-D 
ratings while males were significantly more variable. Concurrently, however, 
certain absolute differences in the three sets were demonstrated. Thus, the 
personal set yielded less extreme ratin/s than did either the social or the 
feeling set, while the feeling set produced significantly more variable ratings 
than did either of the other two sets. 

The foregoing cross-set findings are limited by the fact that they reflect the 
perceptions of a highly homogeneous sample (undergraduates at the University 
of Rochester). А more stringent test of the generality of rating-frame simi- 
larities might be obtained by а cross-cultural, cross-set comparison. To date, 
cross-cultural S-D comparisons involving Nisei (6), Near East (10), Nor- 
wegian (11) and native-born and raised Japanese (9) have been based, pre- 
dominantly, on the respondent's judgments of propositions or personality-test 
items with respect to the values of his own culture. Hence, these investigations 
have not gone beyond an implicit "social" set. 

"The broad purpose of the present investigation is to extend the prior com- 
parison of S-D stereotypes of American and Japanese Ss, probing the gen- 
erality of earlier findings through the introduction of the personal set. More 
specifically, the basic problems of this study may be summarized as follows: 
(a) What is the degree of relationship between personal- and social-set ratings 
for Japanese Ss? (b) What absolute differences, if any, are to be found in the 
ratings of Japanese 55 obtained under the personal and the social sets? (c) 
What is the degree of relationship between the personal-set ratings of Amer- 
кап and Japanese Ss? (4) What absolute differences, if any, are to be found 
in the personal-set ratings of American and Japanese Ss? 


В. Метнор 


The original American S-D studies (2, 3, 4) were based on a list of 209 
trait-descriptive adjectives. However, in work with Japanese Ss (9), it proved 
necessary to reduce the list to 148 items due to translation problems. In this 
study, the abbreviated 148-item list was again used. The procedure for obtain- 
ing the personal-set ratings was identical to that used by Cowen, Budin, and 
Budin (4) except for the fact of translation of adjectives and instructions. 
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That is, respondents were asked to assume that each adjective completed the 
hypothetical frame “I am . . . . . person," and to rate the resultant proposition 
on a seven-point scale of personal desirability. In contrast to the framework of 
people in general, Ss were here asked to rate each adjective in terms of “how 
you personally regard the particular characteristic.” 

The Japanese Ss in the present study consisted of a group of 65 Japanese 
cadets, directly comparable demographically to those used in the earlier cross- 
cultural study (9) as well as to the American Ss used in the “personal” set 
study (4). The latter sample of 39 male college students (4) was used as 
the basis for the several cross-cultural comparisons. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. General Nature of the Data Analyses 


For each of the 148 adjectives, separate means and variances were computed 
for the Japanese sample, based on the seven-point ratings given under the 
personal set.’ First, а set of Japanese norms based on this instructional set was 
developed. Next, across-set comparisons, within Japanese groups, contrasting 
data obtained under the personal set with similar data from the previous 
framework (social set), were carried out. Finally, cultural differences in 
personal-set ratings of trait-descriptive adjectives were analyzed both para- 
metrically and nonparametrically. 


2. Across-Set Findings 


The mean S-D ratings of Japanese Ss for the two sets (based on 148 
adjectives) correlate .973 with each other. This same correlation based on 
209 adjectives for American Ss was .981 (4). The latter r was recomputed 
using only the 148 adjectives employed with Japanese Ss. The resultant r was 
.979. It seems evident from these findings that the relative ordering of trait- 
descriptive adjectives across sets is extremely constant both for the Americans 
and for the Japanese. 

Beyond this correlational analysis, differences in S-D means between the 
personal and the social sets were tested individually for all 148 adjectives 
by means of ¢ ratios, separately within each of two samples. For the Japanese 


and واا‎ under two sets — 
can and Japanese groups, together with significant differences in means (f ra 
and an (F iol) e Americans and Japanese, has е-е as 
Document number 7898 with the ADI Auxiliary Publicatiqns EOI ай mye 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy may os «ста by 
citing the Document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, x: or 2 е 
microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or money orders payable to: 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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group, significant set differences in mean S-D ratings at the .05 level were 
observed for 53 of the 148 adjectives. In the American sample, the com- 
parable number of significant differences was 28, the difference between these 
figures itself being significant at р > .01. There is some suggestion in this 
datum that the change in instructional set may have had a greater effect on 
the Japanese Ss than on the American Ss. Patternwise, significant set differ- 
ences in the American sample were largely due to higher ratings of positive 
adjectives and lower ratings of negative adjectives under the social set. This 
was true to a lesser extent in the Japanese sample, where a higher proportion 
(16 of 58) of the significant set differences occurred with neutral adjectives. 
This latter may be a reflection of a rating tendency of Japanese Ss to use less 
extreme S-D ratings than do the Americans (cf. below). 

А nonparametric analysis following a model used elsewhere (2, 3, 4, 9) 
was undertaken to determine whether, apart from these significant set differ- 
ences, the overall patterning of mean desirability ratings was different for the 
‚ two instructional sets. The results of these analyses for the American and the 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN LEVEL or DESIRABILITY AND DIRECTION OF 
MEAN Set DIFFERENCES 


3 Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
A) Ameri 
Personal set higher f n dp ag 38 74 
Social set higher 43 14 12 69 
Total 55 38 50 143* 
B) Ja, 
Personal set higher ‹ i dE MM 35 75 
Social set higher 43 21 8 72 
Total 53 51 43 147** 


“м ага ae 
cepere reu t reram E EE 

Japanese males groups are summarized in Table 1. Consistent with the find- 
ings of Cowen, Budin, and Budin (4), it is clear that despite the very high 
correlation across the two sets, the social set yields much more extreme ratings 
(i.e, positive adjectives are rated higher and negative adjectives are rated 
lower) than does the personal set, for both samples. Although Japanese Ss 
gave more neutral ratings than Americans in the absolute sense, the social 
set stands in the same relationship to the personal set in both groups. Indeed, 
the similarity of the two patterns is striking, in the light of presumed differ- 
ences between occidental and oriental cultures. 


Next, a comparison of total group rating variability across the two in- 


' 
| 
| 
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structional sets was done by determining significant cross-set variance (F) 
ratios for individual adjectives. There were 30 such significant differences for 
the Americans and 22 for the Japanese, out of 148 F tests in each case. In 23 
of the 30 cases and 20 of 22 cases respectively for the two samples, the personal 
set was more variable than the social set. Once again a nonparametric test of 
directionality of S-D variability across sets was undertaken. The results of 
this procedure are summarized in Table 2. Overall, both samples showed 
significantly greater variability under the personal set. For the Americans this 


‘ABLE 2 
DIRECTIONAL DIFFERENCES IN VARIABE BETWEEN THE PERSONAL AND THE SOCIAL SET 
С == 
Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
(4) American sample 
Personal set more variable 42 19 40 101 
Social set more variable 13 21 1 45 
Тога! 55 40 5i 146* 
(B) Japanese sample 
Personal set more variable 38 34 33 105 
Social set more variable 15 16 10 41 
Тога! 53 50 43 146" 


* Variability values across sets were identical for two adjectives. (A) X? = 19.97, 
p> 901. (B) x? = 28.05, р> .001. 


is due primarily to greater variability at the extremes, which may, in part, be 
an artifact of the less extreme ratings given under the personal set. For the 
Japanese, however, greater variability of the personal-set ratings occurs at all 
mean levels, including the neutral middle range where such a statistical artifact 
is ruled out. It is thus clearer for the Japanese than for the Americans that 
greater variability of the personal set in comparison to the social set reflects 
a genuine set difference. 


3. Personal Set: Culture Differences 


Mean S-D ratings of American and Japanese Ss were correlated for the 148 
adjectives common to both groups. The resulting Pearson r of 874, although 
somewhat lower than those reported by the Rochester group, is quite comparable 
to the r between American and Japanese S-D ratings in the prior study based 
on the “social” set (9). Differences between the mean $-D ratings of Amer- 
icans and Japanese were individually tested for all 148 adjectives by means 
of t ratios. For 84 of the 148 adjectives, significant cultural differences in 
the mean desirability level (at р = .05 or beyond) were observed. For the 22 
positive adjectives with significant differences, Americans had higher ratings on 
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20, while for the 33 negative adjectives with significant differences, Japanese 
had higher ratings on 23. 

Apart from these significant parametric differences, a nonparametric anal- 
ysis was undertaken with respect to directional differences in mean personal- 
set ratings across the two cultural groups. The results of this procedure are 
summarized in Table 3. Thus, American Ss, under the personal set, are sig- 
nificantly more extreme in their ratings than are the Japanese. The same 
thing was true at an even stronger level in the prior investigation using the 
social set as the rating frame (9). 


ғ 
ТАВІЕ 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN LEVEL ОЕ DESIRABILITY UNDER THE PERSONAL SET AND 
DIRECTION OF THE MEAN CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


А Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
Americans higher 35 32 20 87 
Japanese higher 12 15 34 61 
Total 47 47 54 148* 


* x2=17.05, p> .001. 


To summarize the findings to this point, it appears that there is a very 
substantial agreement in the relative ordering of S-D ratings across sets for 
both groups and across groups for both sets. In the absolute sense, Americans 
(as compared to Japanese) rate positive adjectives more positively and neg- 
ative ones more negatively, no matter which set is used. Thus, while there 
is a constant displacement of ratings across cultures, within that framework 
what is true for one is generally true for the other as well. 

Next, variability comparisons of Japanese and American ratings for the 
personal set were carried out by means of F ratios for all 148 adjectives. A 
total of 38 significant differences were found, with the Americans showing 
the greater variability on 25 of those comparisons. These differences in vari- 
ability, though substantial, are less sharp than those reported in the social-set 
study (9). 

To extend this parametric analysis, a nonparametric directional comparison 
of variability of personal-set ratings across the two cultural samples was 
carried out. These results are summarized in Table 4. Overall, Americans 
are significantly more variable due primarily to greater variability on neutral 
and negative adjectives. The latter is true despite the fact that the more 
extreme ratings that American §s give on negative adjectives operate to restrict 
variability. In the neutral range, no such constraint exists. Thus, it appears 
that Americans are genuinely more variable than Japanese in their S-D 
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TABLE + 
DIRECTIONAL DIFFERENCES IN VARIABILITY BETWEEN AMERICAN AND JAPANESE SAMPLES 
А Mean level 
Direction 7-5 5-3 3-1 Total 
Americans more variable 22 31 36 89 
Japanese more variable 25 16 18 59 
Тога! 47 47 54 148• 


* x2 = 6.08, p > .05. 
ratings under the personal set. Once again, however, we may note that this 
same cross-cultural difference in vgriability appeared in even sharper form 
in the prior social-set comparison of American and Japanese Ss (9). 

Collectively, these findings may suggest that the personal value system of the 
younger Japanese generation (as reflected in their "personal" set ratings) is 
somewhat closer to the American norm than is perception of their more tradi- 
tional cultural heritage (as might, more probably, be reflected in their "social" 
set ratings). It follows that the “social” set is likely to produce a sharper 
picture of cultural differences than the “personal” set. 

Quite beyond the consistent absolute differences in S-D ratings demon- 
strated (both in this study and the preceding one) between American and 
Japanese Ss, it would be of some interest to determine empirically whether 
less extreme and less variable judgment represent a more generalized response 
style which characterizes the rating behavior of Japanese respondents in a 
wide variety of judgment situations. 


D. SUMMARY 


The present investigation presents cross-cultural data based on S-D ratings 
of college-age American and Japanese males made under a “personal” rating 
set. It extends a prior, structurally similar, study using a “social” rating set. 
Sixty-five Japanese cadets, comparable to the previous sample, rated the same 
148 adjectives used in the earlier study, with only the rating frame changed. 
Their responses were compared to those obtained from the Japanese sample 
under the social set as well as to the “personal” set ratings of 39 American 
college males. 1 { 

Intercorrelations between S-D ratings obtained under the two instructional 
sets were in the high nineties for both the American and the Japanese samples. 
Thus, the relative ordering of trait-descriptive terms is highly constant for the 
two cultural groups. The “social” set was found to yield more extreme ratings 
while the "personal" set produced more variable ratings in both the American 
and the Japanese groups. The relationship between the personal and the social 
sets is thus remarkably similar within both cultural groups. 
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With respect to direct cross-cultural comparisons, a very high correlation 
was found between the “personal” set ratings of American and Japanese Ss. 


This datum repeats what has already been demonstrated for the social set 


, 


thus confirming the notion of a marked constancy in the relative ordering of 
S-D stereotypes across the two cultural groups and is consistent with the results 
of the earlier cross-cultural "social" set study. Despite the foregoing facts, 
Japanese Ss were found, under the personal set, to use significantly less ex- 
treme S-D ratings in the absolute sense than did Americans, while the Amer- 
icans were found to be more variable in their S-D ratings. 
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INTER- AND INTRAGENERATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN 
MATERNAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS CHILD REARING* 


School of Social Welfare, University of California, Los Angeles 


Harry Н. L. Krrano* 


A common complaint among youngsters is that older people do not under- 
stand them. The same story, with & few minor variations, can be heard from 
the older generation with respect to the younger. Interestingly enough, novels 
and movies depicting such conflicts are often popular across national and 
cultural boundaries, thus hinting at the universality of such incongruencies. 
Although such conflicts usually refer to teenagers and their parents, the same 
discrepancies are probably found between adults and their parents. However, 
little empirical evidence is available documenting this position. 

The purpose of this study is to provide such empirical evidence by exploring 
attitudes on child rearing between (inter) generation and within (intra) 
generations. Specifically, this research was designed to investigate and compare 
maternal attitudes on child rearing held by two generations of Japanese 
women in the United States and two generations of Japanese Women 
in Japan. Such a study would provide three basic comparisons: (a) differ- 
ences in intragenerational parental attitudes of Japanese in Japan; (5) 
differences in intragenerational parental attitudes of Japanese in the United 
States; and (c) differences in intergenerational parental attitudes of Japanese 
in the United States and those in Japan. 

No assumption was made about the relations! 
behavior. 


hip between attitudes and 


A. METHODOLOGY 


The Parental Attitude Research Inventory (PARI) (4) was given to 
a Japanese sample of 24 younger females between the ages of 30 to 40 
(Group A) and 26 females between the ages of 50 to 80 (Group B). The 
Japanese sample was drawn to approximate the age, sex, marital status, and 
occupation of similar groups in the United States. The group in the United 
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States (Groups C and D) was drawn from a previous study by the author (2). 

The Japanese-American sample consisted primarily of housewives whose 
husbands were employed in gardening and small business; the husbands of 
the Japanese sample were engaged primarily in small business and civil-service 
occupations. There is some difficulty in translating the meaning of occupation as 
a class variable from culture to culture, but a rough approximation of groups 
in terms of social class appears to have been achieved. There may also be an 
overlap of generations among the younger members of the older group and 
the older members of the younger group, Биё, in general, it appears that our 
sample represents two generations. Thé method of selecting the Japanese 
sample was left to the judgment of the author's contacts in Japan. The 
criterion was one of availability rather than of randomnéss. 


B. ReEsuLts 


The results of the study are presented in Table 1. Because our primary 
interest lay in the overall scores, only cumulative figures are presented. Higher 
scores on the PARI are assumed to represent more restrictive attitudes. 


ТАВГЕ 1 
MEAN DIFFERENCE AND STANDARD DEVIATION SCORES OF ATTITUDES BETWEEN 
GENERATIONS IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES ON THE PARI 


Groups N Mean SD 
A (30 to 40 years, Japan) 24 14.1 21 
B (50 to 80 years, Japan) 26 16.0 2.2 
С (30 to 40 years, U. 5.) 43 12.9 3.8 
D (50 to 75 years, U. 5.) 26 16.9 24 


As can be seen, the highest mean scores were those of the older Japanese- 
Americans (Group D), followed by the older group in Japan (Group B). 
The lowest scores were attained by the younger Japanese, Nisei (Group С), 
in the United States, 

Mean differences between groups were analyzed through the use of a # 
test (see Table 2). Comparisons between Groups A and B, or successive 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT MEAN DIFFERENCES ON THE PARI Amonc GROUPS A, B, C AND D 
Groups 2 
1. A (30 to 40 years Japan) and 
B (50 to 80 years, Japan) .05 
2. C (30 to 40 years, U. S.) and 
D (50 to 75 years, U. S.) .01 
3. A and C NS 
4. B and D NS 
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generations in Japan, resulted in a 2 of 2.9, significant at the .05 level. Com- 
parisons between Groups C and D, or successive generations of Japanese in 
the United States, resulted in а # of 4.9, significant at the .01 level. Compar- 
isons between the same age groups in Japan and the United States (Groups 
A and D, Groups B and D) showed no significant differences. 

For those interested in specific dimensions on the PARI, the following items 
and their descriptions showed large mean differences between age groups in 
Japan (Groups А and B): 2—fostering dependency, 3—seclusion of mother, 
5-—martyrdom, 8—strictness, 10—é«cluding outside influence, and 18—sup- 
pression of sex. 

Тће findings indicate significant differences in maternal attitudes between 
the older and the younger groups in Japan and between these generations in 
the United States. Intergroup comparisons of the same age groups across 
national lines showed no significant differences. Thus, it appears that similar 
age groups have more congruent attitudes than successive generations, even 
across national boundary lines, while successive generations, even within the 
same country, show some differences of attitudes. 


C. ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 


Our initial concept to be explored was that of social isolation. From the 
very beginning of immigration to the United States in the early 1900s, the 
Issei (Group D) were isolated from the larger American community through 
segregation and ghetto living. Very few attended schools in the United States, 
most never mastered the English language and, even today, the great majority 
of those Issei still living retain the manners and behaviors of old Japan. 
Japanese visitors have remarked to us that the attitudes of the Issei are some- 
what reminiscent of the Meiji era of Japanese history (late 1800s). On the 
other hand, Issei who have recently been to Japan express surprise at the vast 
social changes in Japan. These remarks are not very surprising because most 
Issei have been in the United States for well over forty years and are not 
prepared for the drastic changes in their mother country. Therefore, in com- 
paring parental attitudes of the Issei (Group D) with a similar age ne 
in Japan (Group B), we expected to find significant differences. If the 
restrictive dimension of the PARI (higher scores) can be considered more 


old-fashioned, we hypothesized that the Issei would hold the most ануш 
attitudes. Although their scores were the highest, the nonsignificant differences 
ts in Japan lead to an acceptance 


between this group and their age-counterpar 
of the null hypothesis. At least for this study, it appears that both groups are 


drawn from the same population as measured by the PARI. 
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Moreover, we expected to find significant differences between the young 
Japanese in the United States and those in Japan (Groups B and D). We 
hypothesized that educational and learning differences between these group 
brought up in different countries under different conditions would ћ 
differentially influenced the attitudes toward child rearing. The nonsignific 
differences between these groups led to the acceptance of the null hypothesis, 

"There are several possible explanations for the unexpected findings of this 
exploratory study. The sample and the test itself are possible sources for erro 
Another explanation might be the rapid ''Americanization" of Japan, so th 
the observed similarities truly reflect the changes in Japan towards 
American attitudes. Behavioral evidence in newspaper reports indicates ex 
tremely rapid cultural, social, and technological changes in Japan, especi 
since the American occupation. 


D. Сохғілстѕ BETWEEN. GENERATIONS 


The most meaningful explanation for the observed differences appears te 
lie in the area of intergenerational conflict. Ortega y Gasset feels that the 
concept of the generation is the most important one in the whole of history. 
He points out that the 20-, the 40-, and the 60-year-old create three different 
styles of life which are blended into one historical period, so that although 
lodged together in a single fragment of time, they are essentially three differ- 
ent groups. He calls this history's anachronism. The occurrence of “youth 
problems" and rebellions throughout the world suggests that the gap is univer 
sally enlarging. The rapid technological and social changes affecting all man- 
kind seem to have created a universally shared sense that the past experience. 
of older generations is an increasingly unreliable guide for young people in 
their efforts to work out the future (3). 

Our findings support the generalization of intergenerational conflict in the 
specific area of child rearing. What we are measuring are generational norms 
and the fact that age groups, even across national boundary lines, are more 
similar in attitude than they are when the comparison is made with fellow | 
countrymen from a different generation. These differences are perhaps func- 
tional differences related to the structure and the role of age-generation. 

Open to speculation is the entire subject of the possible ramifications of 
these role differences and similarities if we find that generations across national. 
lines are more likely to hold similar attitudes than are successive generations 
representing а single country. It might mean that understanding between 
groups and nations in terms of similar attitudes might be more readily accom- | 
plished through similar age-generational groups. Conversely a leader who is 
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а member of a younger generation might have more difficulty in communi- 
cating with a leader who not only represents a different country but also a 
different generation. 

There is impressionistic evidence for this point of view. The older genera- 
tion of Japanese in the United States and Japan are both concerned about 
the behavior of the younger generations. The adoration of movie stars, the 
fads, and the distinctive dress appear to be closely linked to the teen-ager, 
and the appeal crosses over national boundaries. It may well be that the 
teen-ager in Japan is more closely allied with the attitudes of his genera- 
tional partner across the Pacific than with his own parents or grandparents. 
And the same is probably true for the parent. 

The study was also designed to provide a preliminary exploration of the 
feasibility of analyzing the attitudes of a country through a study of its emi- 
grants, Benedict (1) based her generalizations about the Japanese during 
World War II upon a study of the Japanese in the United States. Obviously, 
the population in Japan was unavailable to her at the time of her study. Be- 
cause we studied a specific area of attitudes, generalizations to other variables 
cannot be drawn. However, this study does point to the conclusion that an 
analysis of maternal attitudes of Japanese-Americans towards child rearing 
would have led to accurate explanations of similar age-sex group attitudes in 
Japan. 

E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


'This study attempted to compare child-rearing attitudes between genera- 
tions in the same country and also to compare the same attitudes between 
generations across national boundaries. The findings indicate significant dis- 
crepancies between age-generation groups from the same country and non- 
significant differences between age-generation groups across national boundary 
lines. This led to the explanation that age-generation groups have relatively 
similar attitudes which may be a product of possible common-role positions 
which transcend boundary lines, while discrepancies between generations with- 
in the same country may indicate a structural conflict based on age. The find- 
ings suggest the possibility that if other attitudes are also similarly based, age- 
sex groups across boundary lines are better able to understand each other than 
are different generations living in the same country. 
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THE CORPORATION: SOME ARGENTINE AND 
AMERICAN ATTITUDES* 


Department of Sociology, University of Tennessee 


Joun B. Knox 


А. Путкоростюх 


Though the countries of Latin America differ among themselves in a num- 
ber of respects, it is nonetheless true that there are cultural similarities among 
them, especially among the Spanish-speaking countries. Within their culture 
complex there is reason to believe that we may find an explanation for the 
fact that Latin American countries have not developed large-scale business 
and industry as has Anglo-America. The explanation may be sought at 
various levels, one of these being the tendency to develop and support organi- 
zations, such as the corporation, which are essential to large-scale business. 

Many informal observations support the proposition that Latin Americans 
are distrustful of corporations. The Spanish term for corporation is sociedad 
anonima (anonymous society) for which the abbreviation is S. A. It is 
popularly stated that 5. A. really means sin alma (without a soul). In Buenos 
Aires in 1957, there were two organizations for publicizing and supporting 
corporate enterprise. A lawyer representing one of these explained that such 
organizations were necessary because “The Spanish spirit is against capital. 
(La sangre iberica es contra capital.) He also commented, “Trust is a bad 
word (palabra mala) in Spanish.” The tendency for Spanish-speaking people 
to prefer real estate and family-owned enterprises for investment has frequent- 
ly been commented upon (2, P. 45; 8, p. 93; 9, р. 630). Latin-American 
disapproval of U. S. and other foreign corporations has also been widely 
noted (6, p. 148; 13, p. 103). 

Other attitudes important to our topic are those relating to the nature and 
role of government. There is reason to believe that Latin Americans have a 
more personal view of government than Anglo-Americans (6, p. 31; 8, p. 246). 
'There is also reason to believe that Latins want their governments to take a 
more active part in business and industry than do Anglo-Americans (1, p- 


336; 2, p. 62). ‹ 
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As mentioned, a difference in Anglo- and Latin-American attitudes toward 
corporations and government is generally assumed. However, there has been 
little systematic study of the subject, and the possibility exists that the as- 
sumed difference would not be supported by a fuller examination of the facts 
(5, p. 22). As a step toward verification of the widely held beliefs in these 
cross-cultural differences, responses to a questionnaire were secured in Ar- 
gentina and in Tennessee. 

As McClelland has pointed out, cross-cultural research is extremely difficult 
to perform under satisfactory conditions of comparability (5, p. 60). Some 
of the problems faced in selecting comparable respondents and securing com- 
parable data are discussed in the sections which follow. 


B. THE RESPONDENTS 


"The Argentine respondents were 417 young male students who were in 
the last month of their senior year in four public preparatory schools of 
Buenos Aires.! Two-thirds of these respondents were of voting age, (18), 
and most of the others were 17. They were more mature than high-school 
students in the United States and 94.5 per cent of them indicated that they 
expected to pursue further studies, for the most part in a university. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided that to secure a comparable group in the United States, 
we should take students of a college. Responses were secured from an identical 
number of male students enrolled in Introductory Sociology or Introductory 
Economics at the University of Tennessee.? The median age of the University 
of Tennessee students was a year greater than that of the Buenos Aires 
students, but it was two years younger than our legal voting age and the re- 
spondents were probably farther from assuming the adult role than the Ar- 
gentine students. 

It is recognized that students reaching maturity are not representative of 
the adult voting population of a nation. Nonetheless, it is believed that as 
regards economics and politics they do reflect the attitudes of their parents 
to a considerable extent. If we know the attitudes of the student population, 


1 The schools, which were said to be representative of public schools for males, were 
Carlos Peligrini, Colegio Nacional, Mariano Moreno, and Otto Krause. The author is 
indebted to Professor Gino Germani of the Instituto de Sociologia of the University of 
Buenos Aires for assistance in planning the study. He is indebted to the students in 
his Seminar in Industrial Sociology for assistance in designing the questionnaire, and 
E койшы, уон Апа ут Diego and Senora Martha Bechis де Ameller, 
‘or in administering the questionnaire. ibili 
for analysis and freatment of the dn нони 

езропзез were originally secured from 497 male students. The number was ге- 
duced to 417 by eliminating the responses of all thy за сл with class 
unspecified—30—and 24 juniors selected by use of a table of random numbers. 
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we certainly do not have a precise indication of national attitudes, but we do 
have some insight into them. 

It is recognized, also, that Buenos Aires students are not necessarily тер» 
resentatives of all Argentine students and that University of Tennessee stu- 
dents are not necessarily representative of all students in the United States. 
Nonetheless, there is no reason to believe that these groups are highly un- 
representative of the student populations of the two nations. If small differ- 
ences are found between Buenos Aires and Tennessee students, the differ- 
ences could easily be explained by, the nature of our samples. If differences 
are found which are significant at a high level, we can be fairly confident 
that they represent real differences in the attitudes of Argentine and United 
States students and are probably indicative of differences in national attitudes. 


C. OTHER PROBLEMS or METHOD 


Relative to the questionnaire, it should be pointed out that it was not pos- 
sible to question extensively on the subject considered here. In fact, the sub- 
ject was politically explosive in Argentina at the time of this study (Novem- 
ber, 1957) and many questions which we would have liked to have asked 
could not be included. The questionnaire was administered just prior to 
election of representatives to a national convention which would draft а new 
constitution replacing that in force under the Peron regime. A major issue 
in this election was the development of petroleum and other natural resources. 
Most of the eleven political parties opposed the granting of developmental 
rights to foreign corporations. (Standard Oil and Shell were operating in 
Argentina, but their operations were being curtailed.) ' 

In the United States, also, the questionnaire was administered at а crucial 
time (November, 1960) just after a shortage of gold and foreign exchange 
was announced by the President. This situation may have increased xeno- 
phobia in our Tennessee respondents. However, it is unlikely that the que 
tion in Argentina or that in the United States could have affected attitudes 
toward domestic corporations. If a difference is found in attitudes toward 
both domestic and foreign corporations in the two oe € ~ 
fairly confident that there is a real difference. If a difference is found only in 
attitudes toward foreign corporations, evaluation will be much less certain 
because of the different crisis situations mentioned (7). [ 

Another major problem in cross-cultural studies relates to the meanings 
of words and the translation of questions. Here we perhaps have an advantage 
over some other cross-cultural studies in that our questions were egi 
composed in Spanish in a seminar comprised of Argentine students. 
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questionnaire was pretested in an Argentine school and administered in other 
Buenos Aires schools. Subsequently it was translated into English. Thus, we 
are not translating for the Argentine questions originally expressed in English 
with a U. S. orientation, but rather the reverse. Fortunately, most of the 
words in our questions are of Latin origin and have very similar form and 
meaning in Spanish and English. One exception is the key term sociedad 
anonima which, after careful study, was accepted as the equivalent of the 
English word corporation. 


D. ANALysis ОЕ RESPONSES 


Regarding attitudes toward corporations, our respondents were asked: 
“Relative to action by the federal government, do you believe that domestic 
business corporations should be 1) stimulated; 2) restricted; 3) eliminated?” 
(Cree Ud. que las Sociedades Anonimas de la Argentina, deben ser por el 
Estado, 1) impulsadas; 2) restringidas; 3) eliminadas.) The answers are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDED ACTION BY FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TOWARD DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 


Buenos Aires Tennessee 


Recommended action Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Stimulate 349 83.7 248 59.5 
Restrict 31 7.4 154 36.9 
Eliminate 20 4.8 0 0.0 
Qualified or 

no Response 17 41 15 3.6 
Total 417 100.0 417 100.0 


Note: x? = 118.98, df = 3, p < .001. 


Several differences between the Argentine and the U. S. respondents are 
observable. The first is that more Argentines than Americans feel that the 
government should take strong action, either to stimulate or eliminate cor- 
porations. A much larger proportion of the U. S. respondents than of the 
Argentines believed that corporations should be restricted, but not one U. 8. 
respondent favored eliminating them. Of the Argentines, 20 respondents (ap- 
proximately five per cent) favored elimination. This difference in the two 
groups is significant at the .001 level (z = 3.53, 2 < .001). 

Regarding foreign corporations, the same question was asked; responses 
are shown in Table 2. Argentines favored stimulating foreign corporations 
almost five to one over the U. S. respondents, and they also favored elimina- 
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tion in higher proportion. The U. S. respondents were much stronger for 
restriction than were the Argentines. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDED ACTION BY FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TOWARD FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Buenos Aires Tennessee 
Recommended action Number Per cent Number Per cent 

Stimulate 195 _ 46.8 43 10.3 

Restrict 138 33.1 327 784 

Eliminate 59 14.1 43 10.3 
Qualified or 

no Response 25 6.0 4 1.0 

Total 417 100.0 y 417 100.0 


Note: x? = 191.60, df = 3, p < .001. 


As indicated, there is a significant difference in the attitudes of Tennessee 
and Buenos Aires respondents toward both domestic and foreign corporations. 
The Buenos Aires respondents prefer that the federal government act either 
to stimulate or eliminate corporations; the Tennessee respondents favor re- 
striction in much higher proportion than do the Argentines. But is it possible 
that this is a spurious difference, due to a difference in composition of our 
samples? 

The two characteristics in composition which would appear most likely 
to influence response are socioeconomic status and anticipated occupation of 
the student. As an indication of the former, we took occupations of fathers 
and divided these into three categories: High, including executive, lives from 
investments, professional, military officer; Medium, including manager, fore- 
man, office worker, noncommissioned military officer; Low, including skilled 
or unskilled worker. The three classes correspond to those which Germani 
designates as Clases altas, Autonomas (High) ; Clases medias, dependientes 
(Medium) ; Clases populares (Low) (3, p. 149). They agree in general with 
occupational ranking which has been found valid in the United States (10, 
p. 168). Though no systematic study is available of the correlation between 
prestige of occupations in Argentina and the United States, the high correla- 
tions found for five other Western countries lead us to believe that evaluations 
in most Western countries are similar (4, p. 329). 

Considering the possibility that the difference observed between Buenos 
Aires and Tennessee responses might be due to a difference in class compo- 
sition of our samples, we compared the responses holding occupational status 
of father constant (Tables 3 and 4). As will be observed, the differences were 
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TABLE 3 
Юитмвотюм or RESPONDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD Domestic CORPORATIONS, 
Hotpinc OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHER. CONSTANT 


High status* Medium status Low status* 
Recommended Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tens. 
action Aires essee Aires essee Aires esee | 
Stimulate 188 67 54 106 71 67 
Restrict 9 34 2 72 14 37 
Eliminate 10 0 2 0 6 0 
Total 207 101 58 178 91 104 
a x2 = 51.60, ај 2, p < .001. 
» Lbs, df — 2, p < 001. 
e x2 = 15.69, ај = 2, р < 001 
TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION or RESPONDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN CORPORATIONS, 
HoLDING OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHER CONSTANT 
High statusa Medium status” Low status 
Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn 


action Aires essee Aires essee Aires essee 
Stimulate 122 9 28 20 29 13 
Restrict 55 82 22 142 40 84 


Total 202 105 56 182 91 105 

a x? = 83.68, df —2, p < 001. 

b x? = 41.62, ај = 001. 

© х2—2745, Ez ASA 
significant at the .001 level for each occupational class. "Therefore, this po 
sibility is rejected. 

Holding anticipated occupation of student constant and comparing Buenos 
Aires and Tennessee attitudes toward domestic and foreign corporations, for 
each occupational category we found differences significant at the .001 level 
except for those occupations which are represented by only a small number 
of cases (Tables 5 and 6). Thus the facts indicate rejection of the probability 
that the difference between attitudes of Buenos Aires and Tennessee students 
toward corporations is to be explained by differences in anticipated occupa- 
tions of the two groups. The conclusion is that there is a real difference 
between the attitudes of these Argentine and Tennessee students tow: 
corporations; i.e., that the observed difference is not due to difference in 
parental status or occupational choice of respondents. К 

Further analysis of the data reveals that, in Argentina, attitudes tow d 
both domestic and foreign corporations vary with occupational status of 
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TABLE $ 
DisrxiscTION or Resronpents’ ATrrTUDES Towaso Domem Consonariows 
| Ношихс AxwTICIPATED OCCUPATION Сожтамт 


Business or Engineering or Medicine oc 
economics* architecture Law* dentistry" 
Recommended Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tess- Borsos Tese- 
action Aires essee Aires emee Aire emee Aire emee 
Stimulate 93 93 101 $2 42 14 LÀ * 
Restrict 7 $6 9 as 4 ‘ *, $ 
Eliminate [] 0 * 0 10 6 1 • 
Total 100 149 114 100 2 и и 
* x3 = 29.61, df = 2, 


=2, p< 00 
d x? = 45.83, df = 2, p< 00 
© x7 = 38.98, df=2, p< 
4 х? = 5.27, df = 2, p< 10. 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION or RESPONDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD Foatiow CORPORATION, 
HOLDING ANTICIPATED OCCUPATION 


Business or Engineering or Medicine or 
economics* architecture” Law* 


Recommended Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- Buenos Tenn- 


action Aires essee Aires esee Aires emee Aires емее 
ion — Ане сме б» ee ee 
Stimulate 64 16 49 9 22 1 "з 1 
Restrict 30 123 7 83 15 19 2 n 
Eliminate 4 15 16 10 16 3 14 2 
Total 98 154 из 102 $3 23 70 14 


_ otal я بز‎ 22 ————— 
a x?= 33.43, df =2, p < 001. 
b x2 = 38.54, df = 2, p< 001. 
© x? = 19.87, df =2, p< 001. 
а x? = 10.79, df —2, p € 01. 


fathers, but that this is not the case in Tennessee (Tables 7 and 8). da 
Argentina higher proportions of sons of low-status fathers favor restricting 
or eliminating corporations than do similar Americans. 

It was believed that a larger proportion of our Buenos Aires respondents 
were of high status than is the case with the general population. Comparison 


and foreign corporations (Table 10). Also, our sons of low-status fathers ~ 
probably from the upper-lower. ТЕ we had proportional representation of 1 
lower-lower, it is likely that the expression would be even more unfavorable 
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TABLE 7 
Arrrrupes Toward Domestic CORPORATIONS BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FA 
No 
Recommended High Medium Low response 
action No. % Хо. % Хо. % Мо. 
A. Buenos Aires* 
Stimulate 188 86.6 54 91.5 71 75.5 36 4 
Restrict 9 4.1 2 3.4 14 14.9 6 
Eliminate 10 4.6 2 34 6 6.4 2 
Хо гезропзе 10 4.6 1 17 3 3.2 3 [ 
Total 217 99.9 59 100.0 94 100.0 47 у 
B. Tennessee” 
Stimulate 67 62.6 106 57.9 67 63.2 8 48 
Restrict 34 31.8 72 39.3 37 34.9 11 154. 
Eliminate 0 0 0 0 1 
No response 6 5.6 5 27 2 1.8 2 5 
Total 107 1000 183 999 106 99.9 21 417 


a x? = 13.61, df = 4, p < .01. The No-Response columns and rows were not include 
in the computation of х2. 5 
b x? = 143, df = 2, р < .50. The No-Response columns and rows were not includ 
in the computation of x2. 


TABLE $ | 
ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN CORPORATIONS BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHER 2 
No E 
Recommended High Medium Low response T 
action No. % Хо. % No. % Хо. NO 
А. Buenos Aires 
Stimulate 1224 KG 28 | (474 7:29. -308 16 195 
Restrict ЗУБИ | 4225" нара 40 42.5 21 13 
Eliminate 25 1L5 6 10.2 22 234 6 А 
Хо гезропзе 15 6.9 3 51 3 3.2 4 = 
Total 217 999 59 100 94 999 47 
B. Tennessee у. 
Stimulate 9 $4 20 10.9 13 12.3 1 > 
Restrict 32 766 142 776 84 792 19 sai 
Eliminate 14 13.1 20 10.9 8 7.5 1 
No response 2 19 1 5 1 9 0 
Total 107 1000 183 999 106 999 21 41 


a x? = 22.54, df =4, p < .001. The No-Response columns and rows were not i 
cluded in the computation of x2. a 


. > x? 2.39, df=4, р < 70. The No-Response columns and rows were not includi 
in the computation of x?. 
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TABLE 9 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS COMPOSITION or FATHERS оғ RESPONDENTS AND оғ THE 
ARGENTINE POPULATION (1х PERCENTAGES) 


Fathers of Buenos Argentine 
Occupational status Aires respondents population® 
High 58.5 из 
Medium 16.0 19.0 
Low 25.5 59.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
* Percentages are from Germani (3, 3 149). 
TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDED ACTION 
ву FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TOWARD CORPORATIONS, BUENOS AIRES 
(Actual responses and responses adjusted to the occupational 
class structure of Argentina) 


Domestic corporations Foreign corporations 
Actual Adjusted Actual Adjusted 

Stimulate 83.7 $0.1 46.8 33.4 

Restrict 74 10.6 35.1 А 

Eliminate 4.8 52 141 72 
Qualified ог 

по гезропзе 4.1 6.0 5.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 


_ افا‎ , 29 оош _е— 


to corporations than is now the case. Because attitudes in Tennessee appeared 
not to be status-related, there was no reason for adjusting these responses. 
The proportion of Argentine students (almost half) who favored stimula- 
tion of foreign corporations was undoubtedly higher than that of the general 
public, These responses do not indicate that economic nationalism was strong 
in Argentina. They appear to be contrary to the attitude expressed in national 
elections, for in elections most of the voters supported parties which opposed 
foreign development of petroleum and national resources. However, it should 
be pointed out that our question referred to all foreign corporations, not 
merely those engaged in the development of petroleum and natural resources. 
Doubtless many respondents had in mind the many foreign meat-packing, 
medical, and mechanical corporations which operated in the country. 


E. Discussion 


A plausible explanation for a difference in Anglo-American and Latin- 
American attitudes toward the corporation is supplied by Max Weber, but 
it is not limited to the thesis offered in his widely known work (12). In 
summarizing the preconditions for capitalism, Weber emphasizes the im- 
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portance of the commercialization of economic life by the use of exchangeable 
shares. According to Weber, the stock certificate and other instruments for 
“the commercialization of economic life” did not originate in Roman law, as 
did the corporation, but came from mediaeval sources, especially English and 
German. He adds that the “impersonality of relations” within a capitalist 
economy is repugnant to Catholic ethics specifically because the capitalist 
system places certain human affairs outside the influence of the church. The 
application of Weber's position to Latin America is indicated in his statement 
that "the unchaining of the economic interest merely as such has produced 
only irrational results; such men as Cortez and Pizarro, who were perhaps 
its strongest embodiment, were far from having an idea of a rationalistic 
economic life" (11, pp. 277-278, 341-342, 356-357). 

Rationalism and impersonality appear to be basic characteristics of the cor- 
poration, and the stock certificate is an essential instrument. If the instru- 
ments of industrial capitalism derive from other than Roman origins and if 
impersonality is repugnant to Catholic ethics, we might expect a resistance 
to capitalistic structures and especially to the corporation in Latin-American 
countries. The figures presented appear to suggest the opposite, for a sig- 
nificantly larger proportion of Argentines than Anglo-Americans feel that 
corporations should be stimulated. However, it was noted that investment 
in corporate shares was not popular; stocks were selling for a fraction of their 
book value. T'he clue would seem to be in the fact the respondents wanted 
the government to stimulate or eliminate corporations. 

It appears likely that Argentines think of their government in more personal 
terms than do citizens of the United States. Thus, it may well be that the 
Argentine preference for governmental action is explained by the fact that the 
government is conceptualized as personal, whereas corporations are concep- 
tualized as impersonal (2, pp. 79, 85). Support for this explanation is provided 
by the suggestion of a perceptive Mexican economist that the preference for 
governmental development of industry in his country (instead of development 
by private corporations) may be due to a transfer to the central government 
of filial attitudes which had been directed toward the owners of large estates 
prior to the revolution. The estate owner, who was both employer and 
protector, was referred to as "patron" in the prerevolutionary quasi-feudal 
structure. The transfer of the patron role from estate owners to government 
is referred to here as the "transfer-of-paternalism" thesis. 


8 Comment of Manuel Bravo (Director, Office of Industrial Research, Banco de 
Mexico) in private conversation. 
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It is relevant that the Argentine movement led by Juan Peron was directed 
against large-estate owners just as the revolution in Mexico had been some 
years earlier (13, p. 125). Peron was deposed in 1955, but still had a very 
strong following in 1957. In this context it is clear that the transfer-of- 
paternalism thesis coupled with Weber's repugnance-of-impersonality thesis 
provides a plausible, though not established, explanation of the difference 
observed between Argentine and U. 5. attitudes. 


F. Conctusions 


Though not directly related to our hypothesis, the finding that attitude 
toward corporations is status-related in Buenos Aires but not in Tennessee 
is important. Possibly lower-status sons regard the corporation as an instru- 
ment of the wealthy to be used against the less privileged. It would be valuable 
to have responses from a comparable sample of U. S. citizens during Teddy 
Roosevelt’s "trust-busting" era. 

The major finding is that between the two samples there is a difference in 
beliefs regarding action which the government should take toward corpora- 
tions. A larger proportion of Argentines than Americans believe that the 
government should stimulate or eliminate. A larger proportion of the u.s. 
respondents than of the Argentines believe that the government should restrict. 
Since the differences are similar for domestic and foreign corporations, there 
is reason to believe that they indicate basic differences and are not due to the 
crisis situations which existed in each country at the time the responses were 
given. It will be remembered that these crisis situations could have influenced 
only attitudes toward foreign corporations. 

Both observable facts and expressions of attitudes indicate that Argentines 
believe in positive or negative action by the government, not in laissez-faire. 
However, we do not know the attitudes of our respondents in sufficient detail 
to affirm that the beliefs expressed are due to a transfer of paternalism to the 
government because the impersonality of the corporation is repugnant. 


All that can be said with certainty is that our data support a difference as 
hypothesized. Further study in Argentina and other Latin-American coun- 
tries may support the "repugnance-of-impersonality" and "transfer-of-pater- 
nalism" theses or reveal an alternative explanation of this significant cultural 
difference. However, it will not be easy to secure reliable data in depth оп 
these sensitive topics from people who have lived on the brink of revolution 


and economic collapse for more than a decade. 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT-DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: APPLICATIONS ТО A FRENCH SAMPLE* ! 


Department of Psychology, University of Rochester 


Emory L. COWEN AND GAIL FRANKEL 


A. Introptérion AND PROBLEM 


The observation was made in a recent paper (7) that we are lacking sys- 
tematic information regarding cross-cultural constancies and differences in 
perceptions of social desirability (S-D). Information of this type, pertaining 
as it does to a basic evaluative dimension, might better help us to understand 
points of convergence and divergence among ostensibly different national and 
cultural groups. The little information now available in this area, based 
primarily on personality-test items, indicates that there is a high degree of 
relationship among the S-D ratings of Nisei, Norwegian, Near Eastern, and 
American students (6, 9, 10). Two very recent studies have further shown 
that the relative ordering of S-D ratings of trait-descriptive adjectives is 
highly comparable for male Japanese and American college students, using 
both the “social” and the “personal” rating sets (7, 8). Under both sets, 
however, the Japanese rated less extremely and less variably than did the 
Americans. 

The present investigation seeks to build on the base established in the two 
immediately preceding studies. Broadly speaking, its purpose is to probe further 
the cross-cultural generality of S-D stereotypes based on ratings of trait- 
descriptive adjectives given by French and American college-age respondents. 
More specifically, the following are the focal problems: (a) to develop a set 
of S-D norms for French Ss, (b) to test for sex differences in mean S-D 
ratings and variability of S-D ratings within the French sample, (c) to deter- 
mine the extent of relationship in the relative ordering of S-D ratings between 
the two cultural groups, and (d) to test for absolute differences in mean S-D 


Д A T E 8 і ідега- 
* Received in the Editorial Office on January 25, 1964, and given special consi 
tion in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 1964, by 


The Journal Press. 
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ratings and variability of S-D ratings between French and American $3, 

The availability of comparable data for Japanese Ss also makes possible 
some preliminary analyses involving three cultural groups. Such analyses, how- 
ever, are limited by the fact that data are available only for Japanese males. 


В. Метнор 


Initially, an attempt was made to translate each of the 209 original trait- 
descriptive adjectives (2) into French. A certain number, because of structural 
differences in the two languages, proved to be nontranslatable and, in the end, 
a reduced list of 161 adjectives with presumed equivalence of meaning com- 
prised the final word sample. These adjectives were embedded in the hypo- 
thetical frame “I am a person,” and the French respondents were asked 
to evaluate the resulting propositions on a seven-point scale of social desira- 
bility. Point seven represented very desirable; point one, very undesirable; 
and point four, neither desirable nor undesirable. The rating set utilized was 
the social set; i.e., the frame of reference of people in general (2). 

The task was group administered to a number of first-year candidates for 
the license in Psychology at the Sorbonne? A total of 67 Ss (39 male and 
28 female) made up our French sample. Responses of these Ss were analyzed 
and were contrasted to those of the 39 male and 28 female American college 
students who made up our initial social set norm group (2). 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Based only on the ratings of French Ss, means and variances were computed 
individually for all 161 adjectives and separately for males, females, and the 
total sample. The foregoing constitutes the basic normative data of the present 
investigation.? 


1. Sex Differences: French Sample 


Mean S-D ratings of French male and female respondents, based on all 161 
adjectives, were correlated, with a resultant Pearson r of .993. Thus, as has 
been the case with American college samples in the past (1, 2, 4), the relative 


2 The authors thank Mlle. Colette Chiland for her help in procuring subjects for 
the research. 

З А seven-page table presenting means and variances for males, females, and total 
French sample and for the total American sample, together with significant mean 
differences (/ ratios) and variance differences (F ratios) between French males vs. 
French females as well as total French vs. total American samples has been deposited as 
Document number 7897 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing 
the Document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35-mm 
microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or money orders payable 10: 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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S-D ordering of trait-descriptive adjectives is highly comparable across sexes 
for the French as well. Absolute sex differences in S-D ratings for the French 
sample were studied by a series of 161 individual adjective 1 ratios comparing 
group means. Significant differences at р .05 or beyond were found in only 
five instances, а total well within the range of chance expectancy. Finally, 
based on a model established in prior studies (1, 2, 4), a directional analysis 
of S-D means was carried out by tabulating for positive (Xs. 5-7), neutral 
(Хер 3-5), and negative (Xgp 1-3) adjectives, whether males or females 
had the higher mean S-D rating. The results of these tabulations are presented 
in Table 1. The highly significant x? based on this distribution reflects the 


TABLE 1 
MEAN LEVEL or S-D AND DIRECTION OF SEX DIFFERENCES FOR FRENCH SAMPLE 
Mean level 
Direction 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
Males higher 25 13 32 70 
Females higher 59 16 15 90 
Total 84 29 47 160" 


* Mean S-D level identical for one adjective (x? = 18.01, df —2, Р < .001). 


characteristic of female Ss to produce directionally more extreme S-D ratings 
(ie. rating positive adjectives more positively and negative adjectives more 
negatively than do males). As such, it duplicates a type of finding demon- 
strated repeatedly in American samples (1, 2, 4) and is presumed to reflect 
the fact that the female is a stronger carrier and expresser of her culture than 
is the male. 

Sex differences in variability were tested for all 161 adjectives, individually, 
by means of F ratios. Twenty-five such differences were found to be significant 
at p .05 or beyond, with men having the greater variability in 17 of those 
instances. A nonparametric directional analysis of sex differences in variability, 
structurally similar to the one reported in Table 1, yielded a x? of 4.62 which 
falls short of reaching significance at р 105. That this x? actually approaches 
e tendency of male Ss directionally to rate 
(31 of 46) negative adjectives more variably than do females. Thus, the 
general characteristic of more variable S-D ratings by males, found in several 
prior studies with American college students (1, 2, 4), appears to hold true 
only for negative adjectives in the French sample. 


significance is attributable to th 


2. Comparisons of French and Americans 


The Pearson r for S-D ratings of the total French and American samples 
for 161 trait-descriptive adjectives was .949, indicating a high degree of cross- 
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cultural concordance in the relative S-D ordering of such terms. It may be 
noted that this correlation significantly exceeds that reported by Iwawaki and 
Cowen (7), based on native-born Japanese and American 85. Indeed, it falls 
well within the range of structurally comparable correlations, derived from 
the ratings of diverse subgroups within the American culture, summarized 
elsewhere (3). Notwithstanding a presumed loss of some meaning in the 
process of translation, S-D stereotypes of French and American college 
students are, viewed correlationally, closer to each other than are, for example, 
those of American college females and American-domiciliated oldsters (3, 5). 

Absolute differences in mean S-D ratings between the French and the 
American samples were tested by 161 additional individual adjective 7 ratios. 
"There were 94 such significant differences. However, these did not appear to 
follow any consistent structural or content pattern. А nonparametric tabula- 
tion of directional differences in mean S-D ratings across cultural groups is 
summarized in Table 2. The observed x? falls short of significance at р .05. 
Although there is some slight tendency for more extreme ratings by American 
than by French $5, this occurs primarily with negative adjectives where French 
Ss rate less negatively in 31 of 47 instances. (у, for this cell, = 4.79, df = 1, 
b > .05). This, in turn, may reflect group differences in variability (cf. 
below). 

Significant cross-cultural differences in variability, tested by individual F 
ratios, were found for 80 of the 161 adjectives; in 63 of those instances the 
French were more variable than the Americans. These significant differences 
aside, the French were found directionally to have rated 115 of the 160 
adjectives more variably than did the Americans (one tie). This greater 
variability was evident at all levels (52 of 83 positive adjectives, 21 of 30 
neutral adjectives, and 42 of 47 negative adjectives). A x? testing the de- 
parture of these distributions from chance expectancy indicates that the French 
were, overall, significantly more variable (220301609 2f — T, p< 001). 
The principal restriction on the interpretation of this datum comes from the 


аи TABLE 2 
EAN LEVEL or S-D AND DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TOTAL 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH SAMPLES 


Mean level 


Direction 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
French higher , 40 13 31 84 
Americans higher 44 16 16 76 

Total 84 29 47 160* 


* Mean S-D level identical for one adjective (x2 = 4.89, df = 2, p< 10). 
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rather heterogeneous nature of the student body at the Sorbonne, not only in 
terms of its attracting students from all parts of France, but also from other 
parts of the world (particularly French-speaking colonies, ex-colonies, and 
dependencies). The Sorbonne sample was thus a more polyglot one than the 
Rochester sample; hence, its greater variability is not surprising. It is quite 
possible that the earlier observation of directionally less extreme mean S-D 
ratings for French respondents in comparison to Americans is largely attrib- 
utable to the greater variability of the French. 

What seems to be most striking about the cross-cultural data, even assuming 
losses in translation and a relatively more heterogeneous French sample, is the 
comparability of the two groups, both in terms of relative orderings and 
absolute ones. The principal difference is reflected in a series of relatively 
slight but significant up-and-down-gradings of a substantial number of indi- 
vidual adjective means by one or the other group. These nonsystematic differ- 
ences, however, should not obscure the strong indications of the rather 
fundamental nature of our notions about what is good and bad, which seem 
quite clearly to transcend cultural boundaries. 


3. Comparisons to Japanese Data 


In an earlier paper (7), direct comparisons of the S-D ratings of American 
and Japanese college Ss were reported. The data of the present investigation 
make possible a three-way comparison of American, French, and Japanese 
respondents under the social set, limited however to male Ss and to the 118 
trait-descriptive adjectives in common to all three cultural groups. Based on 
these 118 adjectives, the following intercorrelations of mean S-D ratings were 
found: Japanese-American = 882 [.894 for 148 adjectives (7) ], French- 
American — .908 (.949 for 161 adjectives as noted above), and Japanese- 
French — .849. Each of these three rs is significant at р < 001. Although 
the last one is the lowest reported by our group to date, it is to be kept in mind 
that not only was the computation based on a reduced adjective N (118) and 
а reduced subject № (due to its restriction to male Ss) but, perhaps more 
important, involves words translated twice—from English to French and from 
English to Japanese. Conceivably, direct translation from French to Japanese 
or vice versa would have yielded a somewhat higher r. 

Certain other formal Japanese-French comparisons appear to be unnecessary. 
For example, because Japanese Ss were significantly less variable than Amer- 
icans, who in turn were significantly less variable than the French, it follows 
that the Japanese are also significantly less variable than the French. With 
respect to level of mean S-D ratings, however, the situation was somewhat 
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more ambiguous, because Americans had been found to rate significantly more 
extremely than Japanese (7) and, in the present study, had been found to 
tend—but not significantly so except for negative adjectives—to stand in the 
same relation to the French. Accordingly, a nonparametric directional analysis 
comparing mean S-D responses of male French and male Japanese Ss was 
carried out, and the results of this analysis are summarized in Table 3. The 
overall у? indicates that the French also rate trait-descriptive adjectives sig- 
nificantly more extremely than do the Japanese.* 
TABLE 3 


MEAN LeveL or S-D AND Direction or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MALE 
FRENCH AND JAPANESE SAMPLES 


Mean level 
Direction 5-7 3-5 1-3 Total 
French higher 34 14 10 58 
Japanese higher 20 11 28 59 
Total 54 25 38 117° 


* Mean S-D level identical for one adjective (x2 = 12.11) df —2, p> .01). 


"Thus, the very high degree of constancy in the relative ordering of the S-D 
properties of trait-descriptive adjectives, already reported for diverse American 
samples, seems to be true moving out transculturally so as to include an 
Oriental and Western European society. While avoidance of extreme ratings 
and a high degree of intrasample homogeneity appear to be stylistic com- 
ponents which differentiate Japanese from both French and American col- 


legians, basic cultural perceptions of this fundamental evaluative dimension 
have a great deal in common. 


D. SUMMARY 


Sixty-seven French candidates for the license in Psychology at the Sorbonne 
(39 male and 28 female) rated 161 trait-descriptive adjectives on a seven- 
point scale of social desirability (S-D). Sex differences within the French 
sample were examined and, based on the data of two prior investigations 
(7, 8), cross-cultural comparisons between French and American and French 
and Japanese were also carried out. 

In the French sample, an r of .993 was found between mean S-D ratings 
for male and female Ss. Directionally, however, females gave significantly 
more extreme ratings than did males. Females were also less variable than 


4A structurally identical analysis comparing Americans and Japanese, based on the 
same 118 adjectives, was carried out to determine whether results of the earlier direc- 
tional analysis (7) held up after the word list had been pruned from the original 
total of 148. The resulting x? of 24.19 (p> .001) indicates that the earlier results do 


indeed hold up, and that the order of ext i i Americans, 
(P) Fred O Janta xtremeness of ratings is (a) Ame 
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males, but only for negative adjectives. An r of .949 was found in mean S-D 
ratings for the total French and American samples. Although Americans 
tended to give more extreme ratings than did the French, this was significant 
only for negative adjectives. The French rated significantly more variably 
than did the Americans, but this may be attributable to the relatively hetero- 
geneous nature of the French sample. 

The r for mean S-D ratings between French and Japanese (males only) 
was .849. The French, directionally, rated significantly more extremely than 
did the Japanese and were also sighificantly more variable in their ratings. 

Perhaps the most salient aspect of these findings, notwithstanding systematic 
stylistic differences, is the very high degree of constancy across an American, 
Oriental, and Western European college sample in the relative ordering of 
the S-D properties of trait-descriptive adjectives. This suggests rather deeply 
rooted constancies in what is perceived as good or bad in modern societies, 
transcending the frequently described—and perhaps quite real—surface 
differences to which the newcomer to a given society is often likely to respond 
with shock and amazement. 
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SOME VALUE DIFFERENCES AMONG ADULTS AND 
CHILDREN IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


Department of Psychology, University of Cape Town, Rondebosch, South Africa 


Е. BorHa 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In 1961 Allport stated that “we know a person best if we know what kind 
of future he is bringing about—and his molding of the future rests primarily 
on his personal values” (1). In the light of this statement, studies of values 
in South Africa seem worthwhile, not only because residents of Africa are 
concerned about their future, but also because of the existing complex situa- 
tion. This situation is marked by social tension among several race and lan- 
guage groups which are drawn together in a modern industrial civilisation 
and yet which are forced apart by the apartheid laws of the country. 


It is expected not only that different groups in such a society will display 


different value patterns, but also that differences in values and attitudes will 


become more pronounced with prolonged exposure to the methods that cause 


tension and conflict. 

Danziger has studied differences in adul 
interesting to see whether different value patterns exist in children of the 
different race groups and whether they undergo a change with age and through 


hich isolates not only race groups and 


exposure to an educational system W : 1 
language groups into separate schools, but also places emphasis on different 


aspects of knowledge for the different groups. The aims of the present investi- 

gation are as follows: (а) to compare the scores on several value categories 
* 1 1 

of children from three racial groups: White, Bantu, and Coloured; (b) to 


compare the scores on the same value categories for three adult racial groups: 


White, Bantu, and Coloured; (c) to compare the value patterns of children 


with those of adults; (d) to compare the value patterns of two White lan- 
guage groups: i.e., of those who speak English and those who speak Afrikaans; 
and (e) to compare the value patterns of two White groups of children from 
different socioeconomic backgrounds (poor, and middle-class children). 


t groups (2). It should now be 


° 
чагу 17, 1964, and given special considera- 


id i i itori fice on Febr 
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tion in accordance with our policy for cross 
1 The Coloureds are people of mixed descent. 
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B. Procepure 
|l. The Test 


In this study, values were measured by the Uses Test that was developed 
by Wayne Dennis (4, 5). 

'The Uses Test is based on the assumptions: (a) that there are many 
questions that can be asked about objects, people, and events to which different 
persons give different answers; and ($) that these different answers can serve 
as clues to respondents’ values (i.e., to the ases they differentially attribute to 
objects. The Uses Test used in this study consists of 50 open-ended questions, 
the answers to which are assumed to reveal some of the basic preoccupations, 
world views, or values of any group. The question asked about any one item 
is: “What is X for?” (X stands for a particular item.) 

To be included in the Uses Test, each item (a) had to be easily denotable, 
and capable of being referred to in any language; ($) had to have at least 
four or more possible uses; and (c) had to be universally familiar to children. 
Examples included are boy, girl, old man, young man, cat, lion, stone, wind, 
stars, clouds, rain, storm, fire, flowers, dancing, policeman, army officer, strong 
man, etc. 

Answers to the questions in the Uses Test are classified into the following 
seven categories: 

1. Sustentative answers that refer to uses that sustain life; e.g., eating, 
sleeping, and earning a living. 

2. Benevolent answers that refer to helping others, receiving help, and 
expressions of friendship or of good will. 

3. Malevolent answers that express negative feelings, usually of fear or 
anger on the part of the respondent or on the part of others; e.g., * Hands 
are for fighting"—"A young man is for war’—‘“The stars are to make it 
difficult to astronomers." 

4. Hedonistic answers that refer to pleasure-seeking or doing what one 
likes; e.g, “Birds are to cheer you ир”—“Ап army officer is for enjoying 
girls." 

5. Aesthetic answers that refer to beauty; e.g., “The lion has a beautiful 
mane"—"Plants are for decoration"—and so on. 

6. Religious answers that refer to a deity, or to religious practices, or to 
persons and places associated with the supernatural. 

7. Hierarchical answers that refer to a superiority-inferiority relation, or 
to prestige, achievement, obedience, power or authority; e.g., “A father is the 
head of the family” —“A boy is to bear the family name"— "A girl is to be a 
lady"—"A lion is the king of the animals.” 
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According to Dennis, the seven categories listed above cover practically all 
possible answers. As can be seen, the Uses Test includes five of the value 
categories covered by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, as well as 
two categories dealing with "baser" values, "The subject docs not need to be 
familiar with Western culture or does not need a University education to 
answer the questions. Questions can be answered by persons of little or no 
formal education, and the questions are especially suitable for children. 
Further, the questions are suitable for use practically everywhere. They have 
been used by Dennis and others in Central and South America and in several 
countries of the Middle East. 

Like the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, the Uses Test measures 
the relative strength of several values, and the subjects cannot easily see the 
aim of the test or determine what significance their answers will have in 
scoring. Trained scorers who score independently show an interscorer re- 
liability of .90 or more. 

According to Dennis, societies that live at a subsistence level and which 
lack modern scientific understanding of natural phenomena, such as storms, 
droughts, diseases, and death, will show great concern with sustentative values 
and will see many fortunes and misfortunes in the light of the supernatural 
(religious values). With little time for hedonistic pursuits, subsistence societies 
will tend to be low on hedonistic values. 

Again, according to Dennis, modern technological societies will show 
comparatively little concern with sustentative values, and much concern with 
pursuit of pleasure. Also they will give comparatively few religious responses. 
According to Dennis, this does not imply a lack of religious ideology or 
affiliation, but it does imply a lessened tendency to see supernatural interven- 
tion in daily events. Thus sustentative, religious, and hedonistic values may 
be related to the affluence of the economy and to the level of understanding 
of forces that affect health, safety, and livelihood. 


2. The Subjects 


1. The first four groups of subjects to be compared were as follows: (a) 
30 12-year-old Afrikaans-speaking White children, and (5) 30 12-year-old 
English-speaking White children from poor socioeconomic sections of the 
population; (c) 30 12-year-old English-speaking Coloured children, and (4) 
30 12-year-old Xosa-speaking Bantu children. ‘ 

The socioeconomic background of the Coloured children probably is on a 
par with that of the White groups, but that of the Bantu children is poorer. 

2. The second groups to be compared are (a) 36 English-speaking, and 
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(b) 36 Afrikaans-speaking White 12-year-olds from a middle-class, middle- 
income population. 

3. The third groups to be compared are (a) 35 English-speaking White 
students, (5) 35 Afrikaans-speaking White students, (c) 35 English-speaking 
Coloured students, and (4) 35 English-speaking Bantu students between the 
ages of 17 and 23. 

АП subjects were from the Cape Province of South Africa. 


3. Test Administration 


Test instructions by a teacher were given to each group in its preferred 
language. Subjects were told that the questions were being asked of children 
in many parts of the world, and that they should answer the questions quickly 
and not think too long about any answer. Adults were told that their answers 
were needed for comparison with the answers to be given by children. 

Children were given half an hour in which to answer the 50 questions. 
Students were allowed 20 minutes. The tests were given in school or during 
practical classes at the universities concerned. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Comparisons of the Twelve-Year-Old School Children from 
Relatively Poor Socioeconomic Groups 

The two White groups do not differ appreciably (see Table 1). However, 
they do differ on the sustentative and hierarchical categories. 'The Afrikaans- 
speaking Whites are higher than the English-speaking Whites on the sus- 
tentative category. They are lower on the hierarchical category. To the author 
there appears no obvious explanation as to why the English group secures 
higher scores on the hierarchical category; but, on the sustentative category, 
the higher scores of the Afrikaans children is due, no doubt, to the relatively 
lower socioeconomic status of this particular group, as compared with that 
of the English-speaking group. 

The Coloured group is low on sustentative values and high on hedonistic 
values. This group of children represents relatively well-to-do families in the 
Coloured community. Perhaps it should be mentioned that, until recently, the 
unsophisticated Coloured was often described as a happy-go-lucky, pleasure- 
seeking type of individual. Coloured children are also relatively high on 
benevolence and religious values. 

'The Bantu group, the lowest socioeconomic group studied as well as the 
group with the least education, is high on sustentative values and is low on 
hedonistic values, as would be expected from Dennis' hypotheses. Also, in 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE Seven VALUE CATEGORIES 
ОР THE Uses Test 


Value categories 


| 1 п Il IV M Vr УП 
Subjects (S) (B) (M) (Hed) (R) (E) (Hier) 

I. 30 English-speaking M=15.3 5.3 2.3 6.3 14 3.1 3.2 

lower-class White SD= 32 2.3 1.5 2.8 0.8 17 11 


12-year-olds 


30 Afrikaans-speaking M=169 5.9 27 5.9 14 3.0 24 
lower-class White 5р = 31 11 1.9 2.2 0.7 2.0 1.1 
12-year-olds 
30 Coloured 12-year- М = 13.0 6.3 2.5 8.3 17 29 2.2 
olds SD= 44 1.9 2.0 2.5 0.6 17 12 
30 Bantu 12-year- М = 18.9 6.6 3.8 34 1.9 21 1.9 
olds DEAA aE me ДҮШ? - 14, 93 
П. 36 English-speaking М = 14.3 9.1 2.2 7.3 1.8 3.5 32 
middle-class White SD'= 41 27 14 21 1.0 1.9 14 
12-year-olds 
36 Afrikaans-speaking M = 138 74 2.3 5.9 1.9 3.2 24 
middle-class White 5р = 3.6 2.9 1.2 2.5 0.7 1.2 1.2 
12-year-olds 
III. 35 English-speaking Мао aes O ee Зе 
White university SD= 38 3.2 24 3.1 0.7 13 14 
students 
35 Afrikaans-speaking M — 10.5 7.2 25 EJ. 24 4.3 51 
White university SD= 38 29 17 341 09 21 2.2 
students 
35 Coloured students М = 14.2 87 3.2 6.3 14 3.8 4.3 
5р = 37 24 2.9 2.6 0.9 2.1 2.3 
35 Bantu students М = 20.1 87 2.8 44 1.3 2.3 3.6 
SD= 3.0 2.7 1.5 1.6 0.6 1.2 1.5 


accord with Dennis’ hypotheses, the Bantu group is relatively high on religious 
values and low on aesthetic values. The Bantu group also secured relatively 
high scores in the benevolence and malevolence categories. 

Brief analysis of the content of the answers reveals that 23 per cent of the 
hildren are concerned with fear and sus- 
picion; e.g., “А policeman is to arrest people"— "A dog is to bite people"— 
"Running is to get away from danger"— Ап officer is to watch people. 
Only seven per cent of the malevolence scores of the two White groups consist 
of fear responses. 

Perhaps as a reflection of growing concern with equality, the Bantu group 
obtains a low score on the hierarchical category. But, in this connection, one 
should recall that these children were born, and grew UP, in an urban society 
in which tribal traditions of a rigid status hierarchy are no longer strong, 


malevolence scores of the Bantu c 
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despite the fact that many answers reflect tribal life. An explanation for this 
last observation is probably to be found in the educational system with its 
emphasis on knowledge of tribal traditions, and practical training towards 
usefulness in the tribal homeland. 


2. Comparisons of Twelve-Year-Old White Children from Different 


Socioeconomic Backgrounds 


These two groups do not differ significantly on malevolent, hedonistic, or 
aesthetic values. But the children from the higher socioeconomic level are 
higher on benevolence, hedonistic, and religious values, and they are, as ex- 
pected, lower on the sustentative category. 


3. Comparisons of the Adult Racial Groups 


The two White groups differ significantly only on religious and hierarchical 
values. As expected, the White groups are lowest on the sustentative category. 
The Bantu group is the highest. As compared with the White groups, the 
two Coloured groups score significantly higher on benevolence. The groups 
do not differ significantly on malevolence. On hedonism the White groups 
scored higher, as was expected. On the religious category the Afrikaans White 
group scores the highest. On the aesthetic category, again, as expected from 
Dennis’ hypotheses, the White groups score significantly higher than other 
groups. The Bantu group scores significantly lower. The Afrikaans White 
group scores significantly higher on the hierarchical category than do either 
the English White group or the Bantu group. 


4. Comparisons of the Children and the Adult groups 


When adult White groups are compared with middle-class White children, 
the children score significantly higher on the sustentative value. (Dennis 
obtained no such difference between American children and adults.) The 
English children score significantly higher than adults on benevolence, but 
there are no significant differences among the remaining groups. In the adult 
groups, there is an increase in malevolence scores, but not a significant increase. 
Children are significantly lower on hedonistic, aesthetic, and hierarchical 
values. Children and adults do not differ significantly on the religious category. 

In the Coloured group, adults score significantly higher than children on 
the benevolence and hierarchical categories, and significantly lower on hedon- 
ism. Bantu adults score significantly higher on the benevolence, hedonism, and 
hierarchical categories, and lower than children on malevolence and religious 
values. 
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5. Comparisons of the Two White Language Groups 


The main points of interest in these comparisons are (а) the low scores 
secured by the Afrikaans children (compared to English children) on the 
hedonism, benevolence, and hierarchical categories; and (5) the significantly 
higher scores secured by Afrikaans adults (compared to English adults) on 
the religious and hierarchical values. 

All differences were tested by means of the f test and were accepted as 
significant if they reached the .05' level. 


D. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general it has been found that low sustentative value scores are linked 
with higher standards of living, and that high sustentative value scores are 
linked with low standards of living. Among persons who enjoy a high standard 
of living (the White groups) there is also a decrease in sustentative scores 
with advance in age. 

On the benevolence category, the White children from the higher socio- 
economic class scored higher than children from the lower socioeconomic 
group; but there is a slight decrease in the scores of the Afrikaans adults, and 
a significant decrease in the scores of the English-speaking adults. On the 
other hand, the adults of the two Coloured groups score higher than the 
children of these groups and higher than White adults. Adult differences 
seem to be related to Danzinger's finding of a basic value of privatism that 
determines the life organization of White adults in South Africa, in contrast 
with the strong orientation of non-Whites (2). | 

Malevolence scores are low throughout all groups. Only the Xosa children 
score significantly higher than other groups and it is found that a considerable 
proportion of these scores are based on answers relevant to fear and suspicion. 

Hedonistic scores seem to be linked with socioeconomic level. They are low 
for those from the lowest level and high for those from the higher socio- 
economic level. In general, hedonism increases with age and education, except 
in the Coloured group. The higher scores of Coloured children may be related 
to the fact that, generally, they have fewer duties and restrictions than do the 


children in the other groups studied. + 
In general, religious scores are low throughout all groups. The Afrikaans- 
in scores with increase in age and 


speaking group show the only increase 1 í : m 
education. Aesthetic scores show an increase with age, education, and’ socio- 


economic level. 
Hierarchical scores also incr 
link with socioeconomic level. 


ease with age and education, but show no clear 
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In countries other than South Africa, it has been found that value scores 
remain relatively constant from age five onwards. Only in a few cases, where 
disruptive influences have occurred, are values found to undergo change with 
age (4). Most of the changes found in the scores of our samples are changes 
that one could expect with increase in age and education, but some are sur- 
prising: for example, for the English-speaking Whites with advance in age, 
the decrease in benevolence scores; and, except for the Bantu, the trend 
towards an increase in malevolence scores with advance in age. In terms of 
value patterns, the increasingly high religious and hierarchical scores of the 
adult White Afrikaans-speaking group (the group which represents the dom- 
inant political power in the country) are suggestive of the type of personality 
described by Allport; i.e., that type in which religion lends support to exclu- 
sions, prejudices, and so on (1). 

In the light of the effects of a political system isolating various groups, it 
seems that our most important finding is that the adult Afrikaans group and 
the adult Bantu group, the two extremes in political and economic power in 
South Africa, differ significantly on six of the seven value categories and that 
on every category these differences become greater with age. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF BIRTH ORDER 
TO COHESIVENESS* ! 


Department of Sociology, University of Connecticut 


LEONARD WELLER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


On the basis of a series of experiments and studies of real-life situations, 
Schachter (8) has convincingly demonstrated that firstborn and only children 
become more anxious than later-born children when threatened by an anxiety 
situation. Furthermore, the affiliative need, the desire to be with others, of 
firstborn and only children is greater than that of later-born children. Evi- 
dence is presented to show that the birth order-affiliative relationship may be 
attributed to two factors. First, since it has been shown that affiliative tend- 
encies increase with anxiety, the greater desire of firstborns to be together 
results from greater anxiety. Second, the relationship between anxiety and 
affiliation is stronger for firstborns than for later-borns; that is, when anxiety 
is held constant, firstborns are still more affiliative. 

Several investigators (4, 5, 6, 8) have suggested that anxiety is reduced 
when one is with company and that anxious individuals perceive others as a 
source of security. One study shows that being with others mitigates anxiety, 
but just for firstborn and only subjects (12). It thus seems thoroughly 


plausible to posit that one source of attraction to a group is the extent to 


which security needs are met, and that another is the degree to which affiliative 


needs are satisfied (2). We predict that highly anxious firstborn subjects will 
find membership in a group more attractive than will highly anxious later- 


born subjects. 
В. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


man and sophomore female students at the 


The subjects were 234 fresh 
e another, 


University of Connecticut.” There were six subjects, strangers to on 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 19, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. 


1 This study was supported by a Er? 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 


2 A fuller description appears in Weller (10). 
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nt (M-4800 A) from the National Institute of 
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in most of the groups. In some cases the number varied from five to eight. 
Twenty groups were run in each of two conditions.? 


2. Procedure 


Immediately upon arrival, subjects were given a questionnaire which asked 
about the family, among other things, and included an adjective checklist 
(ACL 1), which measured the amount of anxiety present before the experi- 
mental manipulation. The procedure used to create the anxiety condition was 
identical to that used by Schachter (8). Pieces of electrical apparatus were 
situated in conspicuous places. To create the High Anxiety condition, the 
experimenter told the subjects: 

We'd like you to give you each a series of electric shocks. I feel that I 


must be completely honest and tell you what you are in for. These shocks 
will hurt; they will be painful, but do no permanent damage. . . . 


In the Low Anxiety condition, the instructions were changed to: 


We'd like to give you each a few mild electric shocks. I hasten to add, 
do not let the word “shock” trouble you. These shocks will be very mild ; 
at most they will give you a tickling sensation. . . . 


In addition, some of the electrical apparatus was removed. 

It was made clear that this particular research was concerned with the 
reactions to electric shock after the occurrence of a "psychological event," 
and that, for purposes of the experiment, a discussion of the case history of 
a juvenile delinquent would serve as this "event." The discussion, as such, 
was not integral to the shocks. During each 20-minute discussion, the same 
girl took the role of the deviate, one who held a severely uncompromising 
attitude towards the delinquent.* 


3. Measures 


After the experiment, each subject was asked to rate, on a seven-point scale, 
every other girl in terms of how much she liked or disliked her (Question 1). 
The following supplementary questions were also included: 


2. How much would you say you like the members of this group? (Like 
group) 

3. If you should ever have the chance to get to know the people in this 
group better, what sort of relationship do you think you would have with 
them? (Relationship) 


3 Information on birth order was not available for 29 of the subjects. 4 
* A more complete report on the nature of the discussion and the role of the deviate 
may be found in Schachter (7), where the manipulation was first used. 


يي 
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4. If you should ever get into trouble, how would you guess the people 
in this group would react to you? (Trouble) 

5, Would you like to return for a discussion of this experiment? 
(Return) 

6. Answer only if you would or could return for a discussion of this 
experiment. For the second meeting: I would like very much to return 
with these girls—I would very much like to return with other girls. (Sec- 
ond meeting) 


It is noted that the sociometric questionnaire is the most frequently used 
index of cohesiveness and often the only measure employed. This is because 
it has been usually found to be the most sensitive instrument. Question 2 
conforms to the nominal definition of cohesiveness, attraction of the members 
to the group, while the others measure cohesiveness indirectly. 

One of the two anxiety measures was à modification of the Bahnson Adjec- 
tive Checklist (1). The subjects were given 66 words from this list with 
instructions to check each of the adjectives they felt was descriptive or expres- 
sive of their feelings, state, or mood at that moment. There were 10 words 
measuring Fearfulness, one polar dimension of anxiety, and five words de- 
picting Secureness, the other dimension. The numerical value of the Secureness 
dimension was subtracted from that of the Fearfulness dimension to give a 
total anxiety score. A negative score indicated no anxiety. 

In order to verify the effectiveness of the manipulations, the checklists were 
given again after the threat (ACL 2) and at the close of the experiment 
(ACL 3). The increase (or decrease) in anxiety over the initial amount with 
which the subjects entered was ascertained by subtracting ACL 1 from ACL 
2. The other anxiety measure used was the questionnaire employed in the 
Schachter studies and was administered immediately after both ACL 2 and 


ACL 3. 
C. RESULTS 


The anxiety data were tabulated by ordinal position and analyzed separately 
for each experimental condition. Contrary to the Schachter finding, firstborn 
children did not become more anxious than those later-born when vin gl 
with an anxiety-provoking situation. In High Anxiety, t-test comparisons 0 
firstborns (N 62) Bs later-borns (N = 38) for ACL 2, ACL 3, and 
ACL 2 — ACL 1 were significant at the —.96, —.41, and 41 levels of соп- 
fidence, respectively. Similar comparisons (N —4, N = 42) in Low Anxiety 
were significant at —.29, — 45 and .54 confidence levels. (Negative numbers 


LM ; н 2 
indicate greater anxiety of later-born subjects.) 


5 A complete discussion of the anxiety findings appears in Weller (11). 
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Because the hypothesis of greater cohesiveness for firstborns was predicated 
on differential anxiety, it is not surprising that we found no differences in 
cohesiveness. On the various cohesiveness questions, the means are almost 
identical for firstborn and later-born children. 


As Schachter also found that firstborns preferred to affiliate more than 
later-borns—even when there were no differences in aroused anxiety—it is 
necessary to examine the relationship between ordinal position and cohesive- 
ness, holding constant the degree of anxiety. This is shown in Table 1, where 


TABLE 1 
BIRTH ORDER AND COHESIVENESS (ANXIETY HELD CONSTANT)? 

Comparison 

High anxiety Low anxiety z zc 
First- Later- First- Later- First- Later- 

born born born born vs. vs. 
Condition (N — 26)(N — 10) zb (N=15)(N=11) же First Later 
1. Soc. rating 2.52 2.11 2.03* 2.38 2.62 —1.03 .55 —1.81 
2. Like group 2.62 2.20 2.05* 2.20 2.54  —1.23 3.21* —1.44 
3. Relationship 2.98 3.80 —1.00 2.50 3.20 —2.07* 2.00* .33 
4. Trouble 2.02 1.80 .94 1.87 1:73 :52 85 .29 
5. Return 1.12 1.00 45 1.13 118 —21 — —n 
6. Second mtg. 245 2.10 53 1.73 2.20 —.94 2.03* —1.06 


x For each question, the higher the score, the less the cohesiveness. 
,Due to large differences in the variances in High Anxiety as well as in the com- 
parison of firstborns with each other, the Mann-Whitney U test was employed. 


E These values are approximations, as tables with the exact р values were unavail- 
able. 


* p<.05, two tailed. 


the data of highly anxious subjects are presented for each condition separately. 
The scores in the High Anxiety condition range from —26 to -|-54 and in 
the Low Anxiety condition from —36 to +39, Any score above 20 in the 
High Anxiety condition and above 10 in the Low Anxiety condition is defined 
as high anxiety. 

The results differ for each condition. In High Anxiety, firstborn subjects 
liked each other significantly less than did later-born subjects, indicating less 
attractiveness to the group (№ < .05). Differences between firstborn and 
later-born children were also significant for Question 2 (p < .05). With the 


exception of Question 3, the other cohesiveness measures were in the same 
direction. 


In Low Anxiety, only Question 3 was significant (p < .05). Here, too, the 
other measures were in the same direction. However, the pattern was the 


reverse from that of High Anxiety: firstborn subjects displayed a tendency 
to be more cohesive than later-born subjects. 
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D. Discussion 


One explanation for firstborn children becoming less cohesive than later- 
born children in High Anxiety is that the Schachter finding is not a stable 
one. But because a relationship, although opposite to that predicted, was found 
to exist between birth order and cohesiveness in High Anxiety, and because 
there was a tendency for the hypothesized relationship to occur in Low 
Anxiety, we are inclined to disregard this alternative. 


These opposite patterns indicate that the relationship between birth order 
and cohesiveness depends upon the degree of anxiety. This, in turn, seems 
contingent upon the nature of the threat and the type of group involved. It 
is first necessary to distinguish between external threat, which results from 
sources outside the group, and internal threat. A second distinction must be 
made between a group with a history and a group just formed, as in this study. 


'There is a great likelihood that members of the former group will perceive 
each other as a source of support and security, whereas the individuals in the 
latter group have had no previous contact with one another and so have little 
reason to expect comfort. When an outside threat arises, the members may 
become hostile to the group instead of perceiving it as a source of security, 
because o£ its acknowledged inability to reduce or eliminate the threat. Under 
these conditions, highly anxious subjects may become disenchanted with the 
group, and firstborn subjects, for whom the link between anxiety and affilia- 
tion is greater, will react more strongly than later-born subjects. 


Тће finding that firstborn children in High Anxiety became less attracted 
to the group than their counterparts in Low Anxiety (see next to last column 
of Table 1) suggests that anxiety causes à decline in cohesiveness. These 


differences do not occur for later-borns, however, where there seems to be a 


trend in the opposite direction. Our results, both for firstborns and later-borns, 


are in agreement with those of Staples and Walter (9). 


The finding of a decrease in anxiety for firstborn children supports, at least 


in part, the explanation offered for the decline in cohesiveness with greater 

anxiety. Moreover, the general conclusion that anxiety may cause отери 
aie р 

to wane when there is по stable group to begin with is strengthened by su 


research as that concerned with families which had a low degree of internal 


solidarity. These families were unable to sustain the impact of the depression 


(3). Finally, it may be that the birth order-cohesiveness relationship observed 
here would be different if other combinations of group and threat types were 


operative. 
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PREMARITAL PREGNANCY AND ANXIETY* 


Department of Sociology, University ој Alberta 


SYDNEY HAUSER AND CHARLES HOBART 


А. INTRODUCTION 


There is abundant evidence that some major changes are taking place in sex 
mores in America today. This is reflected not only in Kinsey's findings on pre- 
marital intercourse experience, for example (3, 4), but also in such informa- 
tion as is available on premarital pregnancy. Census data show that unwed 
pregnancies among girls aged 15 to 19 have more than doubled during the 
last 20 years. In 1940 there were 6.58 such pregnancies per 1000 girls aged 
15 to 19 years. In 1945 the rate was 8.55 per thousand girls, in 1950 it was 
10.56, in 1955 it was 12.52, and in 1957 it was 13.11 per thousand girls.* 
During the period from 1938 to 1958 the estimated annual number of illicit 
births increased from 87,900 to 208,700. The illegitimacy ratio, or estimated 
number of illicit births per 1000 live births, rose from 38.4 to 49.6. During 
the same period, the estimated number of illicit births per 1000 unmarried 
women of childbearing age increased from 7.0 to 21.0 (13). 

Research on illicit pregnancy may focus on the unwed father, the illegitimate 
child, or the unwed mother. Most of the work on the unwed mother, such 
as Vincent's Unmarried Mothers (13) and Young's Out of Wedlock (15), 
is interested in the psychological peculiarities of unwed mothers, the motiva- 
tion toward illicit conception, and the prevention of illegitimacy. We have 
encountered no studies which have focussed on the situation of the unwed 
mother and her response to this situation. It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe a small exploratory study of the relationship of anxiety to the situation 


of the unwed mother. 
1. Anxiety and Unwed Motherhood 


Anxiety is defined by Rollo May as “apprehension cued off by a ТА 
to some value which the individual holds essential to his existence E pe 
sonality” (5). Anxiety is a diffuse apprehension; the crucial difference 

* Received in the Editorial Office on October 22, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


ournal i s illegitimate-bi d 
à У пне gam were computed from tables giving numbers На ШИН а 
age-sex composition of the population in the 1941, 1946, 1951, Л 

Abstracts of the United States (8, 9, 10, 11, 12). 
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between fear and anxiety is that fear is a reaction to a specific danger, while 
anxiety is unspecific, objectless. In anxiety the threat is "to something in the 
“соге or essence’ of the personality,” to some value with which the individual 
identifies his existence, such as success, patriotism, the love of another person 
(5). Fear is experienced on the basis of a security pattern which has been 
developed, but in anxiety the security pattern itself is threatened ; the basis 
of a person’s adjustment to life is jeopardized (5). 

Pregnancy and motherhood, even when legitimate, are fraught with anxiety 
potential. There is the basic possibility that the expectant mother may die in 
childbirth. To the extent that motherhood is a value with which a woman 
identifies her existence, the possibilities that the baby may be stillborn or 
malformed are anxiety arousing. If health, attractiveness, a girlish figure are 
pre-eminent values for the pregnant woman, the possibility that these may 
be lost as a result of pregnancy is another source of anxiety. If the husband 
or another close relative upon whom the expectant mother is dependent for 
acceptance and emotional support is insistent that the child be a boy, or have 
red hair or some other characteristic over which the woman has no control, 
this attitude may also be a source of anxiety for her. 

In addition to any of the above, the unwed expectant mother experiences 
a number of further sources of anxiety. Babbette Block suggests that such a 
girl may feel the anguish of “а sense of shame, expectation of condemnation, 
loneliness, panic, lack of status . . . and lack of a husband with whom to 
share responsibility" (1). 

The retention of physical attractiveness is an especially important issue 
for the unwed mother, for while the married mother already “has her man,” 
the unwed mother has yet to find a marriage partner. The fact that physical 
attractiveness is popularly believed to be a major determinant of the marriage- 
ability of a girl makes this a particular source of anxiety, especially because, 
as "damaged goods," she may feel that she possesses marriage liability. 

May found in intensive interviews with 13 unwed mothers that "the 
predominant occasion of anxiety reported by the girls was competitive ambi- 
tion—i.e., whether they would measure up to cultural standards of ‘success’ " 
(5). Another concern peculiar to the unwed mother is whether or not her 
baby will be “adoptable.” 

Perhaps the most potent source of anxiety for the unwed expectant mother 
is the fact or the fear of condemnation and rejection by family, friends, and 
peers—by people who are critically important to her. This rejection would be 
destructive to her existence as a person. Her unacceptable deviancy at this 
point is made more difficult because she must somehow try to resolve a basic 
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confusion in societal norms for herself. She must somehow reconcile con- 
tradictory attitudes toward illicit coition and illicit pregnancy. There are some 
social norms indirectly encouraging the former, but explicitly discouraging 
the latter. 

2. Hypothesis 


It is the hypothesis of this study that girls having close primary-group ties 
are less likely to experience high levels of anxiety during premarital pregnancy 
than girls having weak primary-group ties. This hypothesis is tested in the 
present study in terms of the strength of an unwed mother’s primary relation- 
ships with her family, her home peer group, the father of her child, and other 
girls in the home for unwed mothers where she was staying. 

The theoretical basis for this hypothesis is found in the conception of the 
primary group as a reference group which upholds values that are essential 
to the existence of the girl as a person. If the girl is stripped of these sustain- 
ing reference-group supports, the values which give her unity as a person are 
threatened and she will experience more of anxiety in accord with May’s 
definition. If she is made to feel unredeemably alienated from these groups 
because she is totally rejected for her pregnancy, her existence as a person 
is jeopardized. Thus this research falls into the category of studies that have 
explored the anxiety consequences which result when a person’s ties with 
the group are broken. 

A number of other studies have found the breaking of primary-group ties 
to be very consequential for people in situations of stress comparable to unwed 
pregnancy. The Chinese Communists found that once they had dissolved the 
primary-reference-group ties of American prisoners of war in Korea, a third 
or more of the Americans could be persuaded to collaborate in various ways 
(6). Grinker and Spiegel found that it was strong primary-group ties which 
prevented Air Corps fliers from "cracking up" under combat stress during 
World War II (2). 

ed in a shelter home, as all of the girls 


The unwed mother, if she is plac г Ru 
in our sample were, is largely deprived of support from family, boy friend, 
incidental to pregnancy and to 


and peer group at a time of maximum stress ! а И 
illicit pregnancy. However, in this situation, she may feel sores й 
acceptance and support by these groups, though at a distance, ог she may T 
rejection. In the latter case, her situation is worsened by worries as to what 
she will do following delivery—how she will get Ьу. ym у 
There seemed to be four basic acceptance-rejection possibilities in which 
the girl in our sample might find herself. (a) She might feel herself accepted 
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and sustained by both her home primary groups and her peers in the 
(b) she might feel accepted by her home primary groups and be 
uninvolved with other girls in the home; (с) she might feel rejected | 
groups at home and sustained by her peers in the home; or (d) she might be 
almost completely isolated from any groups. Our prediction was that the 
anxiety scores of our sample would rank in reverse order. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Twenty-five girls in a West Coast home for unwed mothers having а 
predominantly middle-class clientele were interviewed. The focussed-int 
technique was used in order to avoid structuring how the girl might ex| 
ence and report on her illicit pregnancy. Interviews lasted from 40 mi 
to 2% hours, not counting the time it took to administer the Taylor ^ 
Scale (7). Areas covered during the course of the interview included 
and home life, friends at home, friendships at the shelter home, age, 
town, religion, broken- ог unbroken-home background, educational attain 
nature of relationship with the father of the child, whether the father 
of the pregnancy, whether his family knew of the pregnancy, and whet 
she would return to the same situation from which she had come follo 
her delivery. a 

There was no difficulty in establishing rapport with the subjects as all 
appeared to need to talk about their experience. A number of the girls спе os 
during the course of the interview, and all of the girls expressed their apprecia- 
tion that the interviewer had taken time to talk with them, many 1 
the interviewer to come back and see them again. ] 

The 25 girls in the sample ranged in age from 14 to 30. Teo hree 
were from middle-class and two were from working-class backgrounds. 
Twenty-three were Caucasian, one was Chinese, and one was Negro. All 
were single girls who had never been married and who had never been 
pregnant before. 

The Taylor Anxiety Scale was used to measure anxiety (7). This scale | 
consists of 20 items drawn from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. It is scored as a lack-of-anxiety scale because higher scores indicate 
lower levels of anxiety in respondents. 


C. ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The data were analyzed by dichotemizing all categories of data and prepar- | А 
ing appropriate fourfold tables. Dichotemization was accomplished according 
to a median score or by sorting cases into two qualitatively different categorie 
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For example, a girl was either over 18 years of age or she was under age 18, 
and she was classified as either having a close relationship with her family, 
as indicated by things which she said during the interview, or as not having 
a close relationship. The interviewing took place over a fivemonth period, 
and no classification or categorization of interview data was made until all 
of the interviewing was completed. The Taylor Anxiety scores were likewise 
dichotemized at the median score, which was 12. 

It is obvious that the small number of cases makes any statistical analysis 
of the data a highly dubious procedure. However, there is the need to evaluate 
the tendency for high anxiety scores to be associated with certain group rels- 
tionships in attempting such tests of the hypothesis as may be made. Accord- 
ingly the chi-square test was applied to the fourfold tables in which the dsta 
were classified. Yates’ correction for small frequencies was applied. 

Because ours is a very small and nonrandom sample, it is apparent that 
the findings are merely suggestive. 


D. FINDINGS 


This study collected data in regard to four different primary relationships 
which, in accord with our hypothesis, might reduce the level of anxiety 
experienced by unwed expectant mothers. These four relationships are (4) 
the family of the unwed mother, (b) the hometown peer group, (€) the 
father of the baby, and (d) other girls in the shelter home. Information 
drawn from the interview he о да girl's relationships e 
these four categories of people was to test ы 

During the peek data were collected on two aspects of the girl's 
relationship with her family: (a) whether the girl came from a broken or 
an unbroken home, and (0) whether she anticipated returning to her cere 
after leaving the shelter home. The data found in Table 1 show that z 
is a tendency for girls who come from unbroken homes to са „и 
anxiety than girls from broken homes, but the chi square does not 


five per cent criterion level. That 
girls who anticipate returning to thei 


ence less anxiety than girls who do ne tile 
interpret these data as suggesting that girls from unbroken homes may 


i return 
experienced more emotional support at home and that girls v plan rw ^ 
home feel that they can count on more home D those who | ғ 
not plan to return. The girl who will return can face her pregnancy knowin 


that as soon as it is over her life will return to normal. ў т 
The second category of primary relationship is the peer group 3 home. 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF Anxiety то VARIOUS PRiMARY-GROUP RELATIONSHIP INDICES 
WITH PERTINENT CHI SQUARE 


کے 
Relationship of High Low Chi Probability‏ 
anxiety to: anxiety anxiety square level‏ 
Broken-unbroken home Ка ћоте 7 5‏ 
background Unbroken home 2 11 3.08 10%‏ 
ill return home 4 8‏ 5 
Eon delivery plans {уп not return‏ 
мо home 11 2 4.84 5%‏ 
Closeness with home- uc to peers 2 10‏ 
town peers Not close to peers 11 2 6.49 196‏ 
Whether peer group үр know 4 8‏ 
knows of pregnancy (Peers do not know 11 2 4.87 596‏ 
Y ۹ Close relationship 3 9‏ 
cte with baby's {хк close relation-‏ 
ship 11 2 6.74 196‏ 
Father knows 9 3‏ 
Whether father {‏ 
Father does not‏ 
knows of pregnancy caw 5 1.99 10%‏ 
Family knows 6‏ - 
Father's family knows г‏ 
Family does not‏ 
EDS, know 3 10 95 10%‏ 
iem e is Some friends 3 9‏ 
ойе No friends 8 5 1.99 10% |‏ 


Interview data were relevant to two aspects of the girl’s relationship with her 
peer group: (а) whether the girl had a close relationship with her peer 
group, and (5) whether the peer group knew of her pregnancy. Data in 
the table show that girls who have a close relationship with their hometown 
peers experience less anxiety than do those girls who do not have close реет- 
group ties. Likewise the data show that those girls whose friends at home 
know of the pregnancies experience less anxiety than do the girls whose home- 
town friends do not know. The unwed expectant mothers who can rely on 
a peer group to support them while they are confined and who do not have 
to anticipate the prospect of embarrassing questions from friends upon their 
return thus experience less anxiety. 

The third category of primary relationship is the girl’s relationship with 
the father of her child. Three sets of data collected during the interviewing 
were relevant to this relationship. These are (а) the closeness of the relation- 
ship between the girl and the father, (5) whether the father knew of the 
girl's pregnancy, and (c) whether the father's family knew of the girl's 
pregnancy. Data in the table show that a close personal relationship with the 
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father at the time of conception is associated with the girl's experiencing little 
anxiety. There is no significant relationship between whether the father knows 
of the pregnancy and whether the father’s family knows of the pregnancy 
and the girl’s experience of anxiety. The data do suggest the possibility that 
the father’s and his family’s knowing is related to higher levels of anxiety 
in the girl. 

We have a rather paradoxical pattern: low-anxiety girls had close personal 
relationships with the fathers of their babies, but had not told the boys of 
the pregnancy, while high-anxiety girls had nonclose relationships with the 
father, but tended to have told the boys of the pregnancy. This seemingly 
contradictory pattern of data seems to be best explained by Willard Waller's 
principle of least interest (14). 

Those girls who had a close relationship with the father of the baby may 
have entered into sex relations when there were mutual feelings of love. 
When such a girl found that she was pregnant and realized that marriage 
to the boy involved would not be a successful union, she was able to drop 
him without telling him of the pregnancy. The girl who did not have a 
close relationship with the father of the baby may have yielded to sex relations, 
we suspect, because she was more involved and was trying to hold the boy. 
Her anxiety score tended to be high. It seems plausible that such a girl, find- 
ing herself pregnant, may have tried to control the relationship by telling 
the boy in an effort to make the relationship a permanent one. This would 
be an attempt to exercise control over the party least interested in the rela- 
tionship who, as Waller points out, is in effective control of the relationship. 
That very few of the relationships which resulted in pregnancy had any 
prospect of permanence is seen in that at the time of the interviews only 
two of the girls were yet in contact with the fathers of their babies, and 
both of these were girls who had had close relationships with the boys. Some 
support for our speculation is seen in the fact that six girls admitted in the 
interview that they had told the boys of the pregnancy because, in the words 


of one girl, “I wanted to make Steve fall in love with me.” 


The last category of primary relationship is the other girls at the shelter 
levant: whether the girl had made 


home. One set of interview data was re 
friends at the home. 

Data in the table show a nonsignificant tendency fo 
friends at the shelter home to have higher anxiety scores 


friends at the home. у те à 
The testing of our hypothesis that close primary-group relationships wi 
ed expectant mothers has been 


be associated with low anxiety scores in ПУ 


r girls who have no 
than girls who have 
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clearly substantiated in the cases of relationships with the family at home, 
with hometown peers, and with the father of the baby. In the case of relation- 
ships with other girls in the shelter home, the distribution was not significant, 
but the trend of data was in the direction predicted by the hypothesis. 


A last prediction, suggested by the hypotheses and by the expectation that 
longer-acquaintance peer groups would be more supportative than shorter- 
acquaintance peer groups, was that mean anxiety scores of girls could be ranked 
such that girls who felt accepted by both home and shelter-home primary 
groups would score lowest, those accepted only by home primary groups 
would score next higher, those accepted only by the shelter home would score 
next, and those who felt isolated from all groups would score highest of all. 
This prediction was sustained, the mean Jack of anxiety scores for these four 
groups being 14.4, 13.4, 10.7, and 6.6 respectively. 

No relationship was found between anxiety level and age of the girl, level 
of education of the girl, religion of the girl, and proximity of the girl’s home 
to the shelter-home situation. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Twenty-five unwed expectant mothers in a West Coast shelter home were 
given the Taylor Anxiety Scale and were interviewed concerning their rela- 
tionship with family, with hometown peers, with the father of their child, 
and with other girls in the shelter home. It was predicted that girls who 
had close primary-group relationships would experience less anxiety during 
the stress of unwed pregnancy than girls who did not have close primary- 
group relationships. This hypothesis was substantiated by the data. Our 
findings are thus in accord with those of Grinker and Spiegel, Schein, and 
others, that close primary-group ties are associated with experiencing low 
levels of anxiety in a stress situation. 
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Emory L. Cowen, WILLIAM Bunin, AND FLORENCE А. BUDIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Presently available data indicate a marked correlation, frequently of the 
order of .80 or greater, between self-endorsement (SE) of personality- 
inventory items and their social desirability (S-D) (6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 19, 
21, 22, 25, 27). This oft-demonstrated fact has given rise to the development 
of a variety of techniques designed to control for or to reduce the contam- 
inating effects of S-D stereotypes in personality assessment (3). One of these, 
the forced-choice or paired-comparison approach, has attracted a good deal 
of attention because of its potential for circumventing the S-D problem. Re- 
cently, we have witnessed the development of a series of forced-choice per- 
sonality tests (9, 18, 20) which are based on equating for S-D, personality- 
relevant alternative options reflecting different content areas. 'The Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), consisting of pairs of items repre- 
senting 15 of Murray's need categories is a good example of this type of test. 
Responses to such item pairings are presumed to be a function of specific 
personality attributes of the respondent rather than formal or stylistic deter- 
minants, such as the tendency to answer in a socially desirable way. 

'The forced-choice approach has had a reasonably long and dignified history 
in the field of psychology (23)—one which has not been lacking for contro- 
versy. An extensive discussion of limitations of this method is provided by 
Travers (26), whereas somewhat more sympathetic evaluations are offered 
by Baier (1), Gordon (17), and Cronbach (7). 

Most germane to our present considerations, however, is the observation by 
Loevinger (24) that “. . . the statistical properties of items administered 
independently, change when they are assembled in a forced choice format 
(p. 303). This notion lies at the base of a recent study by Corah, Feldman, 
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Cohen, Gruen, Meadow, and Ringwall (2). These investigators argued 
that although item pairs comprising the EPPS had been roughly equated for 
their individually established S-D values, the configuration which results from 
pairing may produce systematic S-D preferences for one or the other member. 
When new S-D values were established based on pairs rather than single items, 
it was again possible to demonstrate a very high correlation (.88) between 
S-D preference for one item of a two-item configuration and the probability 
of its endorsement. A replication an extension of this study by Edwards, 
Wright, and Lunneborg (15) reports a correlation of .60 betwen the same 
two variables, somewhat lower than that found by Corah eż al. (2) but 
somewhat higher than the original .40 correlation reported by Edwards (14). 
The elevated correlation noted by Corah et al. (2) may be attributed either 
to a genuine configuration effect, or to the fact that EPPS items may not 
have been sufficiently precisely matched for S-D, to preclude the operation of 
this variable. A further investigation by Feldman and Corah (16), designed 
to differentiate between these alternatives, led to the conclusion that the con- 
figurational factor, rather than imperfect matching, was the active ingredient 
in their prior findings. 

Concurrent with the foregoing investigations, a series of studies dealing 
with basic parameters of the S-D phenomenon was in progress in our own 
laboratory. The results of these investigations have been summarized elsewhere 
(4). The basic unit of focus in our approach was the trait-descriptive adjective 
in contrast to the personality-inventory item which has been used by the 
preponderant majority of other investigators. А simple example of this work 
is found in our original normative study (3) in which college Ss made 8-р 
ratings along a seven-point scale, for a lengthy series of trait-descriptive 
adjectives embedded consecutively in the hypothetical frame, “I am a 
person.” Our preference for working at the level of the trait-descriptive 
adjective is based on the presumption that such an approach is more likely 
to provide a “pure” S-D measure by circumventing extraneous item writing 
variance inherent in personality-inventory statements. 

One by-product of our original study was the availability of a set of 
S-D norms for a pool of 209 adjectives. This, together with the findings of a 
second study (5) in which we were able to demonstrate that variations in 
order and context affected the absolute magnitude of S-D ratings, led to the 
conviction that it would be useful to examine the effects of systematic mani- 
pulation, within the framework of a paired-comparison approach, of the 
amount of mean differences between adjectives comprising a given forced- 
choice configuration. Speaking broadly, we were interested in the effects of 
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such variation upon (a) S-D perceivability, and (5) SE preferences when 
item pairs are represented as part of a personality inventory. 

The present report summarizes the findings of eight separate studies, two 
major and six minor, evolving from this frame of reference. Each of these 
investigations is based upon four specific paired-comparison test forms (to be 
described below). These forms vary systematically only in terms of mean S-D 
differences, individually established for each adjective in the normative study, 
between item pair members. 

Our work has been guided by the following five questions: 

1. Are there systematic differences in the perceived S-D of adjectives in a 
pairing when (individually determined) S-D mean differences between these 
items are zero? While it is to be expected that precise matching of this type 
would operate to reduce perceivability of S-D differences, the results of prior 
investigations (2, 16) suggest that we should expect to find, even under 
these "tightly controlled" conditions, preferential selections attributable to 
contextual or configurational determinants. 

2. What is the relationship between amount of mean S-D differences be- 
tween pair members and the ability of Ss to perceive such differences? Implicit 
in the design of the experiment is the expectation that as the S-D gap between 
pair members increases, perceivability of S-D differences should become more 
apparent to respondents. 

3. Are there systematic differences in SE preferences when adjectives 
comprising forced-choice pair members have been equated for S-D? То the 
extent that configurational factors promote differential S-D perceptions, it 
may be expected that the latter would be paralleled by SE preferences. 

4. As S-D differences between item pair members become greater, will there 
be a comparable sharpening of SE choices? And finally our primary question : 

5. What is the specific relationship between S-D perceivability and SE 
preferability? Since we begin with the premise that self-endorsement of 
personality-test items is likely to be governed by the extent to which S-D 
discriminations are apparent (a premise which appears to derive considerable 
support from recent empirical findings), our implicit hypothesis is that the 
correlation between S-D and SE should increase as S-D differences between 
adjective pair members become more evident. 


B. Tue Test Forms 

was developed, in which the 
# S-D mean difference, based 
study (3), between mem- 


A series of four paired-comparison forms 
major independent variable was the amount 0: 
on total group means from the original normative 
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bers of the pairs. Each of these test forms contain 48 adjective pairs with 
descriptive attributes as follows. Form 0—means S-D difference between pair 
members of .01 with a range from .20-.03 (e.g. active [6.13]—optimistic 
[6.13] ; complex [4.15]—nonchalant [4.15]; cynical [1.72]—vain [1.72]); 
Form 33—mean S-D difference between adjective pairs of .33 with a range 
from .30-.36 (eg. serious [4.97]—deliberate [4.64]; Form 67—mean 
S-D difference between pair members of .67 with a range from .61-.76 
(eg., anxious [2.82]—apathetic [2.15]) ; Form 117—mean S-D difference 
between pair members of 1.17 with a range from 1.01-1.38 (e.g., expressive 
[5.33]—accurate [6.50]). It should be emphasized that all four test forms 
were set up so as to include adjective pairs extending across the full range 
of the S-D continuum. Although it was not possible to control precisely for 
variance differences between pair members, this variable was taken into 
account in establishing the pairings. The average overall variance difference 
between pair members, across all four test forms, was approximately .12. 
Table 1 summarizes the foregoing descriptive data. 


TABLE 1 

DESCRIPTION OF ТЕЗТ Forms 
Number Range of Mean Range of 
of Mean mean variance variance 
Form pairs difference difference difference difference 
0 48 01 .00- .03 127 .00-.33 
33 48 .33 .30- .36 113 .00-.31 
67 48 67 .61- .76 433 -00-.33 
117 48 117 1.03-1.38 .095 .00-.29 


'To control for order effects, an A and B order was established for each 
of the test forms, such that one member of each adjective pair appeared first in 
one order and second in the other. For Forms 33, 67, and 117 this variable 
was further controlled by having half the adjectives with higher S-D means 
appear as the initial pair member, while the other half appeared second. We 
thus had four basic forms, each with two orders for a total of eight different 
subtests. None of the adjectives appeared more than once in any of the 
four basic forms. 


C. Метнор 
Six of the eight studies to be reported in this paper dealt with S-D per- 
ceivability. The first of these was our major base-line investigation, while the 
remaining five were relatively limited cross-validating studies. The other two 
studies had to do with SE preferences, including a structurally parallel major 
base-line investigation and one minor cross-validation study. 
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1. Subjects and Design 


A total of 560 Ss (280 male and 280 female), all introductory-psychology 
students at the University of Rochester, participated in the series of studies. 
No one 8 was ever in more than one of the experiments. In our base-line 
studies, both for S-D and SE, all eight paired-comparison subforms were 
used. Ten male and 10 female Ss took each of these subforms, thus accounting 
for 320 Ss. The design for the base-line S-D and SE experiments is sum- 
marized in Table 2. Each of the cross-validating studies, whether for S-D 


TABLE 2 
DESIGN FOR BASE-LINE S-D AND SE Stupies (N=160 EACH) 


Form Male Female Total 
Form 0* 
Ord. A 10 10 20 
40 
Ord. B 10 10 20 
Form 33 
Ord. 10 10 20 
тд. А 49 
Ord. B 10 10 1 20 
Form 67 
Ord. А 10 10 20 40 
Ord. B 10 10 20 
Form 117 v 
Ord. A 10 10 40 
Ord. B 10 10 20 
"Total 80 80 et 


* Form 0 block of 40 Ss repeated in all S-D and SE cross validations. 


or SE, was confined to a single block of 40 Ss (20 males and 20 females) all 
taking Form 0. The reasons for proceeding in this manner will be described 
below, following presentation of some of the initial findings. The six cross- 
validating samples of 40 Ss each accounted for the remaining 240 Ss. 


2. Procedures 


In the S-D study and its cross validations, Ss were given a printed set 
of instructions briefly explaining the concept of S-D and concretely illustrating 
the procedure to be followed. They were asked to circle the member of each 
pair which, in their opinion, was the more socially desirable. In the SE study 
and its cross validation, these instructions were altered. Here, the $ was told 
that he was actually taking a personality test, given the fictitious label “Self- 
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Descriptive Personality Inventory,” and was accordingly asked to circle the 
adjective in each pair which described him more accurately. Other than this 
simple modfication in directions, the adjective pairs and the format of pre- 
sentation were identical for S-D and SE Ss. 

All testing throughout the entire series of eight studies was done in rela- 
tively small groups ranging in size from six to 23. The task proved to be 
a very simple and seemingly motivating one which, on the average, took 
about 10-15 minutes. 

D. RESULTS 


The findings evolving from this series of investigations are organized into 
five sections, as follows: 1) Base-line S-D study, 2) S-D cross-validation, 
3) Base-line SE study, 4) SE cross-validation, and 5) Relationships between 
S-D and SE. Following this, an integrated discussion of the results is 
presented. 

1. Base-line 8-D Study 


For each of the four basic test forms, tabulations were made indicating 
the number of times each pair member was circled as more socially desirable. 
Since there were 40 respondents on each form, based on chance alone 20 
would have been expected to have rated each adjective in a given pair as more 
desirable. When the observed split was 27-13 or beyond, a nonchance prefer- 
ence for one adjective, significant beyond the .05 level, was established. Our 
first task was to determine the number of nonchance splits on the four basic 
test forms (each with 48 adjective pairs). Table 3 summarizes these data. 


TABLE 3 
ADJECTIVE PREFERENCE ANALYSES: S-D CHOICES 
Significant Г Directional analysis 
е differences Right All adjectives (48) 
orm of 48 direction Correct Wrong Even 
» "t 16 a ES 1 
17 16 34* 13 1 
67 32 29 42* 5 1 
117 42 42 48* 0 0 


* Exceeds chance significantly. 


We note that the numbers of significant S-D choices of pair members, as 
we move from Form 0 to Form 117, were 17, 17, 32, and 42, respectively. 
From amongst these significant differences on Forms 33, 67, and 117 (where 
there are actual S-D differences between pair members), it is virtually 
always (87 of 91 times) the adjective with the higher individual S-D mean 
which is selected as the more socially desirable one in the pair being con- 
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sidered. Quite beyond the question of significant splits if, for the three non- 
equated forms, we ask whether the higher S-D adjective, directionally, is 
seen as more socially desirable than the lower S-D adjective, we find that this 
has happened 34 of 48 times on Form 33, in 42 of 48 instances on Form 67, 
and in all 48 instances on Form 117. 

An alternative approach to these same data involves the determination, for 
each adjective pairing in each of the three higher forms, of how many Ss 
selected the pair member with the higher S-D value as more socially desirable. 
For Form 33 the mean number of higher S-D adjectives chosen was 24.06, 
while the comparable figures for Forms 67 and 117 were 27.58 and 31.52 
respectively. Table 4 presents the results of a simple analysis of variance 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE: Groups 33, 67, 117 MEAN CHOICES or PAIR MEMBERS WITH 
Hicuer S-D 
Form X choices Sources of variation df Mean square F > 
33 24.06 Between groups 2 668.2 17.98 001 
67 27.58 Within groups 141 37.2 
117 31.52 Total 143 


demonstrating the overall significance of the differences among these means. 
It can be seen from the # ratios summarized in Table 5 that preferences for 


TABLE 5 
1 Ratios COMPARING GROUPS 
Comparison Dy Lam df t » 
.02 
33 уз. 67 3.52 141 94 2.50 
33 vs. 117 746 1.16 94 6.43 ron 
67 vs. 117 3.94 1.24 94 3.18 Е 


the higher S-D member of the adjective configuration become significantly 


more clear-cut as we move from Form 33 to Form 117. 


2. §-D Cross Validation 


Referring to Table 3, there is one important datum which warrants 
further consideration. On both Form 0 and Form 33 there are beyond-chance 
S-D preferabilities established for 17 of the 48 adjective pairings. In the 
case of Form 33, because 16 of these 17 differences are in the expected direc- 
tion (i.e., the adjective with the higher 8-0 mean is selected as the one with 
bly confident that this represents a stable 


greater S-D), we may be reasona 5 те | 
finding. On the other hand, for Form 0 the 17 of 48 significant differences 
rue configuration effect or else, 


could theoretically be the result of either a + 
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at least in part, chance factors. In order to be able to choose between these 
alternatives, it seemed necessary to collect additional data. Accordingly, five 
small, independent, cross-validating studies were undertaken with Form 0 only. 

In each of these five studies, 40 new but comparable? Ss (20 male and 20 
female) completed Form 0 exactly as it had been used in the base-line study. 
The data from these studies were tabulated and analyzed by the method 
described above. The number of choices which departed significantly from 
chance for each of the new samples was as follows: CV, 13; CVs, 15; CVs, 
13; СУь 13; CVs, 18. It should be emphasized that all instances of signi- 
ficance are internally consistent (1.е., there are no reversals). Many times, 
where there are significant S-D preferences for one pair member in one 
sample, such preferences are significant in at least several other samples as 
well or, if not significant, they are directionally consistent. Pooling the data 
from all six samples (Form 0 base-line group plus five cross-validating 
groups), significant differences of S-D choices are found for 33 of the 48 
pairings. There are, in fact, three adjective pairs for which significant differ- 
ences are found in all six samples—cheerful-happy, conservative-poetic, and 
thoughtful-affectionate (preferred adjective italicized). Interestingly, how- 
ever, there are 15 adjective pairs for which there are no significant differences 
in any of the six samples (e.g., acceptable-ambitious, tolerant-enterprising, 
irritable-fault finding). 


3. Baseline SE Study 


Procedures for data tabulation and analyses were identical to those used in 
the base-line S-D study. A primary concern was the determination, this time 
for SE, of the number of nonchance splits out of 48 on each of the four 
basic test forms. A summary of these findings is presented in "Table 6, which 


TABLE 6 
ADJECTIVES PREFERENCE ANALYSIS: SE CHOICES 
Significant 1 Directional analysis 
differences Right АП adjectives (48) 
Form of 48 direction Correct Wrong Even 
0 15 == EVE = = 
33 18 12 29 17 2 
67 22 15 30* 16 2 
117 20 15 35* 11 2 


* Exceeds chance significantly. 


2 Actually our second sample (СУ) was drawn from а summer-session introductory- 
psychology class. "This group was more heterogeneous in age and background than 
all of the other samples; hence one might more appropriately regard these 58 as a 
validity generalization sample rather than a cross-validation one. 
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structurally parallels and may be compared to Table 3. Significant differences, 
going from Form 0 to Form 117, are 15, 18, 22, and 20 respectively. Of the 
total of 60 significant differences on the three higher forms, 42 are in the 
expected direction (i.e., stronger endorsement for the more socially desirable 
pair member). Even though the latter split exceeds chance, the findings are 
less clear-cut than the parallel ones from the S-D analysis. Significant differ- 
ences aside, directionally the higher S-D pair member is preferred 29, 30, 
and 35 times out of 46 pairs? for Forms 33, 67, and 117, and hence 94 times 
out of the total of 138 comparisons. The chi squares based on these dis- 
tributions are significant at p .05 or beyond for the pooled groups as well as 
for the 67 and 117 groups taken independently. 

We also determined the mean number of Ss on each of the three higher 
forms endorsing the pair member with the higher 5-0 value, as had been 
done previously for the S-D data. The respective means for Forms 33, 67, 
and 117 are 21.65, 22.38, and 24.08. A simple analysis of variance indicates 
that the differences among these means, which are directionally appropriate, 
fail to reach statistical significance. 


4. SE Cross Validation 


Analysis of the Form 0 data for the cross-validation sample of 40 Ss in- 
dicates that there are 18 significant splits out of the 48 adjective pairs listed. 
These splits parallel very closely the 15 significant ones from the base-line 
SE study; in fact, nine occur on the same adjective pairs. Even where signi- 
ficant findings in one sample are not duplicated by significant findings in the 
other, the results are almost always directionally consistent for the two groups. 
This is further evidenced by the fact that when the two SE samples are 
pooled, for a total N of 80 8s, the number of significant splits jumps to 
28 of 48. 

5. Relationships between S-D and SE 


From the two base-line studies, for each adjective pair in each test form, 
we knew the number of Ss who chose a given pair member as more socially 
desirable and the number of Ss who endorsed that adjective as more self- 
descriptive. By intercorrelating these totals for the 48 adjective pairs com- 
prising each test form, an estimate of the relationship between S-D and SE 
was obtained. Table 7 presents these four basic correlations, while Table 8 
summarizes the results of z transformation tests of significance of the differ- 
ences among them. We note a nonsignificant r of .18 between S-D and SE 


з ‘There were two tied pairs on each form. 
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TABLE 7 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN S-D AND SE For Four Test Forms 
Test form r $ 2 
0 18 ns 181 
33 :52 .01 577 
67 58 01 -663 
117 64 01 758 
TABLE 8 
TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S-D AND SE CORRELATIONS 
Forms 
compared 2, — 25 t (df = 94) р 
0 уз. 33 .396 1.88 .05-.10* 
Ovs. 67 482 2.28 .05 
0 уз. 117 577 2.73 01 
33 vs. 67 .086 0.41 ns 
33 vs. 117 181 0.86 ns 
67 vs. 117 .095 0.45 ns 


* Significant at р < .05 using a one-tailed test. 


on Form 0. This r increases in a step-by-step fashion to a maximum of .64 
(р .01) for Form 117. The S-D-SE correlation for Forms 33, 67, and 117 
are all significantly greater* than is the one for Form 0, but they do not differ 
significantly from each other. 

Since we had undertaken five S-D cross validations and one SE cross 
validation for Form 0 in addition to the original base-line studies, 12 inter- 
correlations between S-D and SE were potentially available for this form. 
These are presented in Table 9. The asterisked intercorrelation is the one 


TABLE 9 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN S-D AND SE For Form 0 USING 
BASE-LINE AND ALL Cross-VALIDATING GROUPS 


Base-line 
SE 5-р СУ-1 СУ-2 CV-3 СУ-4 СУ-5 
Base-line .18* 36 21 39 48 28 
cv .30 47 .34 m 30 -38 


* Correlation previously reported in Table 7. 


derived from the two base-line studies as reported in Table 7; each of the 
remaining 11 rs represents another estimate of the basic S-D-SE correlation. 
The 11 subsidiary rs run higher than the original .18 estimate—their average 
value being .32, which is statistically significant at р .05. 


4 In the case of Form 33 vs. Form 0, such significance is based on the use of a 
one-tailed test; with a two-tailed test, the difference reaches only the .07 level. 
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E. DiscussioN 


Our discussion will be structured around the five basic questions toward 
which the research has been directed. In reference only to the S-D data, it 
can be said that even when mean S-D values of adjectives comprising a paired- 
comparison unit are perfectly equated for (individually established ) S-D 
(Form 0), beyond chance preferences for one member of the configuration 
emerge. The results of our base-line study, buttressed by replication in 
five independent cross-validating samples, warrant the conclusion, consistent 
with prior theoretical speculation (24) as well as empirical findings (2, 16), 
that putting adjectives into a paired-comparison context appreciably modifies 
their individually established S-D values. 

Secondly, it seems eminently clear that as S.D difference between pair 
members increases, there is a sharp increase in the perception of the adjective 
with the higher (individually established) S-D value as the more socially 
desirable member of the unit. Perceivability of S-D is already well established 
with as small a mean S-D difference as .33 (17 of 48 significant splits, 16 in 
the "correct" direction and 34 of 48 pairs in the predicted direction). It 
remains for future research to demonstrate whether an even smaller differ- 
ence between pairs (e.g. .15 or .20) would also significantly affect S-D 
perceivability. By the time the mean S-D difference between pair members 
reaches 1.17, its perceivability in the forced-choice setup is overwhelming (42 
of 48 significant splits, and all 48 in the predicted direction). Several implica- 
tions may be drawn from the foregoing sets of findings. First, in future 
work based on paired comparisons, matching of trait-descriptive adjectives 
test items as well) for S-D will undoubtedly 
o than has yet been achieved, to control 
for this variable. Moreover, such matching, to be effective, will have to take 
into account (through prior empirical study) the unknown effects of con- 
figurational factors on the S-D properties of specific pairings of traits or 
personality-test items. 

With reference now to the 5 


vestigation and the single cross-validati | А 
there is a configurational effect which underlies forced-choice endorsement o 


trait-descriptive adjectives in a situation in which the S-D values of pair 
members (based on individual ratings) have been equated. By and large, the 
number of significant SE preferences on the three nonequated tests forms 
exceeds chance in the appropriate direction (ће, greater endorsement of 
the pair member with the higher S-D). The directional analyses are con- 
sistent with these findings, but are clearly significant only for Forms 67 and 


(and quite probably personality- 
have to be extremely tight, more s 


E data, the results both of the base-line in- 
on study point to the conclusion that 
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117. In sum, increase in S-D differences between adjective pair members is 
related to increases both in the perceivability of S-D and preferability for 
SE; however, it clearly relates more strongly to the former. The SE rating 
may be thought of as an end product potentially influenced by a multitude of 
factors; e.g., the S-D base rates of the task situation confronting the re- 
spondent, the reality value of the stimuli for him, his proclivities to be either 
“falsification prone” or “compulsively honest,” etc. It is to be expected that 
the greater the demand value of S-D determinants as a function of objective 
attributes of the task and/or the importance of the situation to him, the 
greater is the likelihood that the respondent will be influenced by these 
determinants. 

Our most fundamental concern theoretically, as well as our most im- 
portant focus practically, however, had to do with possible differential rela- 
tionships between S-D perceivability and SE preferability for the four 
basic test forms. Since it was our belief that a person's willingness to say 
that a given characteristic does or does not describe him is influenced markedly 
by the extent to which his reference group sees that characteristic as desirable 
or undesirable, we anticipated that the correlation between S-D and SE should 
increase sharply as we moved from Form 0—where differences in S-D per- 
ceivability are minimized—to Form 117, where such differences are maxi- 
mized. The set of four correlations between S-D and SE from our base-line 
studies appeared amply to confirm this expectation. The Form 0 correlation 
of -18 was not significant and the correlation for each higher form increased, 
in turn, to a maximum of .64 on Form 117. 

Our bent for due scientific rigor was not strongly reinforced by subsequent 
efforts to cross validate. The 11 reruns of our early .18 S-D-SE correlation 
for Form 0, made possible by cumulation of sundry cross-validating groups, 
yielded a mean r of .32, which is statistically significant. Thus, our original 
findings with respect to the S-D vs. SE relationship, which seemed quite clear- 
cut and uncomplicated, have taken on at least a modest note of muddlement. 
Whereas we have succeeded in showing, as predicted, that the correlation 
between S-D and SE increases as a function of increased perceivability of 
S-D differences of pair members in a forced-choice configuration, and have 
been able to develop a test form (Form 0) which substantially reduces the 
r between $-D and SE from the traditionally observed .8 or .9 to a mean г 
of .32, even on this form there remains a significant residual correlation 
probably attributable ta changes in S-D perceptions from the individual rating 
situation to the configurational one. 

This limitation notwithstanding, we are encouraged by the findings of the 


س 
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present series of experiments. We believe that the method we have developed, 
with further refinement, can potentially lead to the substantial elimination of 
the contaminating effects of S-D factors in certain types of personality assess- 
ment. For example, it may be recalled that we have been able to identify 15 
adjective pairs which have survived six successive S-D paired-comparison 
testings (each involving 40 Ss) without a significant difference emerging in 
any of the individual studies or in the pooled results. There may be consider- 
able merit in trying to broaden this base, empirically, through the construction 
of large numbers of new adjective pairings to be given to successive samples for 
determination of S-D perceivability in the configurational format. When а 


' pair successfully weathers five consecutive cross validations without signi- 


ficant S-D preferences emerging, it would join the stockpile of “S-D—free” 
adjective configurations. Presuming a set of 40 to 50 such pairings, the constit- 
uent adjectives might then be categorized, using appropriate judging proce- 
dures, into a. framework of basic personality dimensions. Self endorsement 
choices for such an instrument would have a considerably greater likelihood of 
reflecting individual differences in substantive personality attributes as opposed 
to differences in the use of formal response characteristics. "This is not to 
say that the latter are unimportant ; rather it is to emphasize the need to 
understand, to the greatest extent possible, the particular effects of psycho- 
logical variables which may frequently be confounded in measurement. 
Work directed toward the development of this type of personality measure 
is currently underway in our laboratory. Its successful. completion would 
provide a personality-assessment procedure which bypasses the extraneous S-D 


variance known to haunt many widely used current personality inventories. 


F. SUMMARY 


The present paper describes eight studies, involving a total of 560 Ss, based 
on a paired-comparison approach to the study of social desirability (S-D). 
Two of the eight, the base-line S-D and the base-line self endorsement (SE) 
studies, were fundamental; the remaining six included five S-D and one 
SE cross validation. A 

A series of four test forms, consisting of 48 adjective pairs each, was 
developed. "These forms differed only in the amount of mean 8-р differences 
between pair members; on that dimension they ranged from a difference of 
zero to 1.17 (based on individual adjective norms established in an earlier 
study using a seven-point S.D rating scale). у 

In the six S-D studies, it was found that even where adjective pair mem- 
bers are perfectly equated, the configuration itself produces systematic dif- 
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ferences in S-D perceivability. As the amount of S-D difference between pair 
members is increased, the perceivability of these differences becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. With a mean difference as small as .33 between pair members, 
S-D preferences are already clearly established in a predictable direction. 


As was the case for perceivability of S-D differences, forced-choice en- 
dorsement of one of a pair of trait descriptive adjectives is significantly 
affected by the attributes of the specific configuration even where the in- 
dividual S-D ratings of the two adjectives have been perfectly equated. As 
S-D differences between pair members increase, SE preferences for the 
adjective with the higher S-D value also increase, but considerably less so 
than does S-D perceivability under structurally similar circumstances. As 
predicted, the relationship between S-D perceivability and SE preferability in- 
creases significantly as S-D differences between adjective pair members in- 
crease. The implications of this latter finding for the development of 
personality-assessment procedures relatively devoid of spurious S-D con- 
taminations have been considered. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past several years a research group at the University of 
Rochester has conducted a number of studies on the social-desirability (S-D) 
properties of trait-descriptive adjectives. Although there have been several 
distinct pathways which we have followed, one of the most basic has been 
the attempt to determine the constancy or inconstancy of S-D stereotypes for 
diverse groups and under varying administrative conditions. Since this portion 
of our work is completed, we believe it worthwhile to move away from the 
individual study level, to strive for some distance and some globality, and to 
propose a set of composite generalizations derived from our work. Hence, 
this paper does not involve the collection of new data; instead it is based upon 
comparative analyses of data from the entire series of investigations in this 
area to date. The issues to which this write-up is addressed are as follows: 
What, if any, are the major differences in S-D stereotypes among various 
normal and pathological groups, and what are the effects of variations in 
administrative conditions upon the S-D response? 


t 
B. Tus RATING Task 


The data to be considered come from nine studies involving 17 combinations 
of groups and conditions. Certain constants prevailed in each of these investiga- 
tions. For example, the task posed for all Ss was that of rating a series of 


trait-descriptive adjectives, embedded in the hypothetical frame “Tama ~ 
1 desirability. The scale used was in all 


"very undesirable” at point 


person,” on a seven-point scale of socia 
instances labelled "very desirable” at point seven, 
one, and “neither desirable nor undesirable” at point four. | 

The major variants included the following. Three word lists, consisting of 
209, 139, and 118 trait-descriptive adjectives respectively, were used in the 
several experiments. All words on the shorter lists also appeared on the 209- 
item version; the former merely eliminated more difficült and obscure words 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 23, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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as considered necessary when working with less highly educated samples. 
Although the substance of the instructions for the rating task was held 
constant, the level of complexity was downgraded for less educated groups. 
Secondly, three different instructional sets were used: the social set (i.e., the 
frame of reference of people in general), the personal set (i.e., ratings of the 
adjectives in terms of how the respondent personally regarded them), and the 
feeling set (i.e., asking the respondent to indicate how he would feel if some- 
one had just described him by using the particular trait-descriptive adjective 
in question). Table 1 summarizes the experimental conditions for the various 
studies. All college samples as well as the novitiates were comparable in age 
and education, as were the two schizophrenic groups with the hospital con- 
trols, the alcoholics, and the sexual deviates. Similarly, the two geriatric 
groups were roughly equated for these demographic variables. 

The analyses to be reported in this paper fall into five categories as follows: 
1) correlational analyses, 2) sex differences, 3) differences in rating sets, 4) 
differences in group means, 5) differences in group variances. For each of these 
areas, in sequence, we shall present the method of analysis and major findings 
first. A more integrated discussion of the findings will follow. 


C. METHODS AND RESULTS 


1. Correlational Analyses 


S-D means and variances, separately computed for each of the 17 groups, 
were available for all trait-descriptive adjectives. For each group, mean S-D 
ratings were punched onto cards, and a series of correlation matrices were 
worked out using an IBM “650.” Three such matrices, based on group 
means for the 209-, 139-, and 118-adjective word lists respectively, were run. 
For the 209-item list, data were available for the nine college groups plus 
the novitiates (10 10 matrix, and 45 rs). For the 139-item list, correla- 
tions were based on all groups except the two geriatric samples (15 X 15 
matrix, and 105 rs); while for the 118-item list, all groups were included 
(17 Х 17 matrix and 136 rs). Thus, there was a grand total of 286 rs 
among various sets of S-D group means. Many of these were duplicated in the 
three matrices because groups taking lengthier forms of the test, in so doing, 
automatically took all items from briefer forms. For example, a correlation for 
college males under the social set vs. college males under the feeling set would 
have been included in the matrices based on 209, 139, and 118 items. 

'The net result of the correlational analyses is extraordinarily clear-cut— 
so much so, in fact, that it would be wasteful to set the findings in tabular 
form. The 286 correlations were found to range from a minimum of .930 
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(domiciliated geriatrics vs. college females under the “feeling” set [N = 
118]) to a maximum of .994 (college males’ "social" set vs. college females’ 
“social” set [N = 209]). The median r for the total series was .971. With a 
minimum of 116 df, all of these correlations are significant at 2 .001 or beyond. 


2. Sex Differences 


As is evident from the preceding section, the relative S-D ordering of 
adjectives is highly comparable for males and females. In each of three studies 
(1, 2, 6) however, significant absolute differences in terms of the direction- 
ality of mean S-D ratings were demonstrated between sexes. The basic para- 
digm for these analyses (and subsequent ones comparing administrative sets 
and different groups, as well) involved tabulation for each adjective, based on 
its overall mean S-D level, of whether males or females had the higher mean 
score. Cowen (2) presents the model for this type of analysis. Following such 
tabulation, a three-by-two chi square is computed based on positive (Xs.p = 
5-7), neutral (Xs = 3-5) and negative (Xs = 1-3) adjectives. In all 
three studies noted above, these chi squares were highly significant and re- 
flected an apparently stable tendency for females to rate items more extremely 
(i.e, higher ratings for positive adjectives and lower ratings for negative 
adjectives). In like manner, it was found, comparing the sexes on variability 
of ratings, that females were significantly less variable than males for both 
the social and personal sets. 


3. Rating Sets 


Again it is clear from the correlational data that the relative ordering of 
trait-descriptive adjectives on an S-D continuum is highly stable across social, 
personal, and feeling sets. Nonetheless, nonparametric tests for possible abso- 
lute or directional differences among sets demonstrated that such differences 
did exist. The latter were based on the same type of chi-square analysis used 
in testing for sex differences. By this method it was determined that both the 
social set and the feeling set produced significantly more extreme ratings than 
did the personal set, and that the feeling set in turn produced significantly 
higher ratings, but only for positive adjectives, than did the social set (1, 6). 
Additionally, significantly greater variability was manifested under the feeling 
set than under either of the others. The personal set, in turn, yielded sig- 
nificantly more variable ratings than did the social set (1,6). These set differ- 
ences in variability were most marked for neutral adjectives, for which 
responses under the feeling set were maximally variable in comparison to the 
other sets. The overall significant differences in variability among sets Te- 
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ported above are, in fact, attributable almost exclusively to differences in the 
middle range when comparing the feeling set to the personal set; in the case 
of the feeling vs. social set, differences are found along the entire S-D con- 
tinuum, but continue to be strongest in the neutral 3-5 range. 


4. Differences in Group Means 


Analyses reported in this section are confined to 10 of the 17 groups, so 
as to hold constant differences in administrative set (i.e., social set only). The 
groups included are as follows: college males (2), “intact” schizophrenics and 
hospital controls (7), “deteriorated” schizophrenics (unpublished m.s.), out- 
patient alcoholics (14), institutionalized sexual deviates (4), domiciliated 
geriatrics and community geriatrics (8). The remaining two groups include 
females only. These are the college female (2) and the novitiates (13). 

Dealing initially only with the eight male subgroups and confining the 
analysis to the 118-item list (since this was the largest number which all 
eight groups had rated in common), we computed a discrepancy score (D 
score) for each group, for each adjective, based on the difference without 
respect to sign between its méan for that adjective and the mean of the college 
males under the social set, which was used as an arbitrary anchor point. On 
this basis, it was possible to compute an average D score for each of the 
remaining seven groups, reflecting the overall proximity of that group’s 
mean S-D ratings to those of the college sample. Figure 1 presents the average 
D scores for the various groups and indicates graphically their relative prox- 
imity to the college group on this dimension. It can be seen, keeping the 
original seven-point S-D scale in mind, that these D scores range from a 
minimum of .287 for the “intact” schizophrenics to a maximum of 467 for 
the domiciliated geriatrics. A simple analysis of variance, comparing differ- 
ences in mean D scores for the seven groups, was carried out. The results of 
this analysis are summarized in Table 2. Because it is clear that there are 
significant group differences on this measure, it was considered appropriate to 
run / ratios comparing each of the seven groups individually to each ae 
Such a procedure yields a total of 21 # ratios. These are presented in Table 5 
from which it can be seen that nine reach significance at ^ .05 or кучей T е 
direction of greater proximity to the college group may be араа а 
Figure 1. An analysis comparable to the one described could not о pra be 
done for female groups because, besides a females, data were availa 
for only one female group (i.e, the novitiates). : - 

A eie and Hie different, approach to the question of eie differ- 
ences among groups in their S-D ratings involves application of a nonpara 
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CM 0 


CM - College males 

IS - Intact schizophrenics 
HC - Hospital control 

SD - Sexual deviate 


А - Alcoholic 
S - Schizophrenic 
CG - Community geriatric 
DG - Domiciliated geriatric 
IS .287 
HC .328 
SD 359 
A 370 
5 374 
CG 416 
DG А 467 
FIGURE 1 


AVERAGE D SCORES or Six MALE GROUPS BASED ом S-D Norms кок COLLEGE MALES 


metric test of directionality. By use of such a technique, each group included 
in the preceding analysis was compared to all others (N = 28 comparisons) 
by tabulating for all adjectives which of the two groups in any given com- 
parison had the higher mean S-D rating. These tabulations were then (as 
indicated in a prior section of this paper) pooled into positive, neutral, and 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE COMPARING MEAN D Scores or SEVEN SUBGROUPS 
Sum of Mean 
Source of variation df squares square F ^ 
Between groups 6 241 402 3.76 EU! 
Within groups 819 87.36 107 
Total $25 
TABLE 3 
+ Ratios COMPARING MEAN 5-2 D-Scores or GROUPS FROM MEANS OF COLLEGE MALES 
HC* SD A $ са DG 
IS 1.218 21199? 249" 2:32%° 3.11** 4.05** 
HC 0.87 1.16 0.10 2.00** 2.97•• 
sD 0.31 0.38 1.33 2.34** 
A 0.10 1.05 2.08•• 
5 0.89 1.87 
CG 0.97 


* Legend for groups given in Figure 1. 
** Significant at р .05 or beyond. Д 
а This 7 based on 139 adjectives is significant at p .05 (7). 


negative categories, and a seíies of 28 three-by-two chi squares, based on the 
resultant distribution, were run. Twenty-one of these 28 tests yielded differ- 
ences significant at p .05 or beyond (almost all of these being at $ .001 or 


beyond). These differences are indicated in Table 4. Obviously, the mere 
presence of a significant x2 does not indicate the reason for its significance. 


TABLE + 
SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS FOR DIRECTIONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG GROUP MEANS 
Is HC sD A 5 CG DG 
CM* ns** ns s s ns s s 
IS ns s 8 ns $ 5 
НС s s ns s s 
SD ns s s s 
A s s s 
$ s L] 
с БИ Т 
resented in 


* CM represents college males; otherwise legend is same as that p 


Figure 1. я N 
> ns indicates x? is nonsignificant; s indicates x2 significant at № .05 or beyond. 


Both to conserve space and because some portions of this global analysis are 


presented elsewhere (4, 7, 8, 14), the latter will be sketched out only briefly 
here. In the main there are no systematic directional differences in 5-0 wal 
among the college, hospital control, and two schizophrenic ш | бе 
four groups, when compared either to the alcoholics or to the sexual devia 
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(the latter two groups being strikingly similar to each other), give more 
extreme S-D ratings. The two geriatric groups give significantly more positive 
ratings than all other groups, this difference being significantly stronger in 
the domiciliated geriatrics. When compared to all groups save the alcoholics 
and sexual deviates, the foregoing differences are evident along the full range 
of the S-D continuum. However, even though the oldster groups have higher 
overall S-D ratings than do the alcoholics and sexual deviates, the latter 
groups rate negative adjectives more favorably. Thus, the overall higher S-D 
ratings by the geriatric samples reflect in these cases the heavy contribution of 
positive and neutral items. 

It may be recalled from the earlier section on sex differences that college 
females had significantly more extreme S-D ratings than did college males. 
Hence, college females stand in essentially the same relationship to the seven 
other male groups in the present analysis as do college males, only more so. 
То this we may now add that the novitiate sample had far more extreme S-D 
ratings (р = .001) than did college females (13). 


5. Group Differences in Variability 


Again by use of a nonparametric analysis of directionality, each of the eight 
male-subject groups plus the two female samples was compared to all others 
by tabulating for all adjectives which group had higher rating variability. This 
procedure yielded а total of 45 ув. Figure 2 depicts graphically the resultant 
group differences in variability. Novitiates are clearly the least variable of the 


groups studied to date, whereas the domiciliated geriatrics are the most 
variable. 


№ CF см HC А sD IS 0G. 5 DG 
| | | | | | | | | | 
s** s s s ns s ns s ns 
least most 
variable variable 


* Legend same as preceding ones, except for the addition of N (novitiate) and 
CF (college females). 


** s between two markers indicates that the difference is significant; ns indicates 
that it is nonsignificant. 


FIGURE 2 
DIFFERENCES IN S-D RATING VARIABILITY AMONG TEN GROUPS 


D. Discussion 


It is somewhat unusual in the authors' experience to see a series of 286 
correlations run and to find the lowest to be .930. Granting that there isa 
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————— 
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certain proportion of overlap and of duplication amongst these, we are never- 
theless led to the conclusion that there is a remarkable constancy, under diverse 
circumstances and by diverse groups, in the relative ordering of trait- 
descriptive adjectives along an S-D continuum. In terms of this relative 
ordering, the S-D perceptions of males are virtually identical to those of 
females, changes in rating instructions scarcely affect the task at hand, and 
differences among such ostensibly different groups as college students, hos- 
pitalized schizophrenics, institutionalized sexual deviates, nuns, outpatient 
alcoholics, and domiciliated geriatrics are negligible. The perception of society’s 
standards of what is good and what is bad is apparently so fundamental as to 
be unaffected by such otherwise potent variables as age, contact with reality, 
sex, institutionalization, education, etc. 

There is a compelling stability to these findings, suggesting that the S-D 
response is one which is acquired very early and which becomes deeply in- 
grained and virtually unmodifiable as we grow older. Perhaps it is that S-D 
learnings accompany (and possibly in some cases precede) the establishment 
of denotative meanings in our language. Such a strong position may be pre- 
mature to the extent that the groups included in this survey are biased toward 
(though not limited to) the upper end of the education continuum. The 
consistency of the findings to date, however, leads to the belief that it is the 
response itself which is basic, and, assuming that groups are sufficiently well 
educated to understand the meaning of a given word, they will evaluate it 
very similarly on this dimension. эф 

The present findings are buttressed by the results of two other investigations 
not included in the present survey. Cowen and Tongas (5) report a correla- 
tion of .96 between S-D ratings and ratings for the ideal self. The latter, 
though it gets away from the use of the specific designator of S-D, is a rating 
which is also heavily tinged with societal evaluation. And finally, Cowen and 
Stiller (3) observe that even when the S-D range is cut to less than one 
point by dealing only with positive adjectives (Xs = 5.5-6.5), a correlation 
of .80 between S-D ratings made under such conditions and the full list 
ratings is found. „жив Я 

Other investigators (9, 10, 11, 12) report correlations in S-D ratings оте 
diverse groups clustering around .80. This figure is significantly су an 
the rs reported in the present study. However, it should be noted that P 
work has been confined to the level of the trait-descriptive ји embedde 
in the hypothetical-but-constant-frame Sami Зр SO Е м 
the studies by Edwards, Fujita, Klett and Yaukey, and he pA aa 
based on S-D ratings of actual personality-test items. Our. belief ts tha 
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former may be a “purer” measure in the sense of yielding ratings which are 
determined solely by attributes of the specific adjective being considered, 
rather than by possibly extraneous item-writing variance over and beyond the 
substantive or content aspects of the statement being rated. Whatever the 
ultimate explanation, our own conclusion is clear enough, and that is that 
relative S-D perceptions are extraordinarily constant across diverse groups 
and conditions. 

It is indeed surprising, in the face of such relative stability, that consistent 
and sometimes striking differences in the absolute S-D ratings of trait-descrip- 
tive adjectives are observed for different groups and conditions. For example, 
there can be little question but that females see positive concepts as more 
positive and negative concepts as more negative than do males under a variety 
of rating instructions. Elsewhere (2), this datum has been interpreted as 
evidence favoring the view of females as more extreme "carriers of the culture” 
than are males. Other such strong absolute differences among groups are to 
be found in the data, some of which make perfectly good sense, whereas others 
do not. That the most extremely positive and extremely negative S-D ratings 
yet encountered are given by nuns is plausible. This group, almost by defini- 
tion, is one with a very homogeneous, strongly indoctrinated, and stoutly 
maintained evaluative frame. In like manner, the fact that our two character- 
disorder groups (the alcoholics and the sexual deviates) respond similarly to 
each other, and are also differentiated from all the other groups by their 
avoidance of extreme response, and a clinging to the middle range of the S-D 
scale, makes good sense, as we commented elsewhere (4, 14). Similarly, the 
elevation of the ratings of the geriatric samples at all points on the S-D con- 
tinuum, in contrast to other groups, is quite understandable. This may perhaps 
be viewed as an instance of struggling to see the world through rose-colored 
glasses and as a type of “whistling in the dark" and trying to reassure oneself 
that all is well (8). 

What all this seems to add up to is the fact that the S-D response does not 
exist in vacuo. Without question, markedly different groups have rated adjec- 
tives on this dimension with а high degree of constancy. Equally true 
however, there are persistent absolute differences in such ratings which appear 
to reflect idiosyncratic group response tendencies. These response tendencies 
act to set the boundaries or limits of the S-D ratings. Once these broad bounds 
are established, the relative position of the adjectives remains fixed. The 
response set component of our findings should not be overlooked; in fact, to 
us it represents an intriguing point of departure for additional research. If 
groups with distinguishing personality or behavioral attributes can be identified, 
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can we, in a construct validity sense, effectively make predictions to a variety 
of situations and circumstances of which the S-D rating task is one specific 
exemplar? The consistent differentiability of groups in the present task situa- 
tion underscores the potential promise of such an approach. In the case of 
one of our groups, such a cross-task prediction has already been explored with 
encouraging findings (13). 

On the other hand, not all of our results fall into a neat and consistent 
explanatory framework. Illustratively, when we used our college male norms 
as an anchor point, the "intact" schizophrenics were found to depart sig- 
nificantly less from these norms than any other male group. During the 
consideration of this renegade datum (7), the thesis was developed that this 
group responded as it did because of its heavily saturated treatment program 
with an overexposure to the middle-class college-type values of the professional 
personnel conducting that program. Further research secking to verify pre- 
dictions which are the logical outgrowth of such an interpretation is in 
progress. One aspect of this work involved the collection of data (used in this 
report) for a second, demographically comparable but less intact, schizophrenic 
group which was exposed to < less heavily saturated treatment program. This 
second group “behaved” more as we might have anticipated. к 

Two notes of caution need be inserted at the very outset in connection with 
the interpretation of the variability data. First, because we are dealing with a 
finite and limited rating scale, extremeness of rating tends to operate as a 
limiting factor on variability. In general, those groups with the most extreme 
S.D means show the least variability. Secondly, it is not fully appropriate to 
compare groups on this measure without keeping their educational status in 
mind, Lower education may be presumed to increase the likelihood of un- 
familiarity with word meanings in individual Ss (even though the prepon- 
derant majority of Ss in any given group were familiar with the meaning of 
the words on the list they were to rate). However, to the extent that un- 
familiarity of word meaning exists it would operate to increase randomness 
of rating and thus would spuriously inflate rating variance. — 

Our three most highly educated groups were our least. variable ones. Of 
these, the two female groups—contradicting popular beliefs about the ni 
certainty and fickleness of the second sex—were the less variable, and 
novitiates—whom we have already conceptualized as a highly r 
group in terms of values and standards—were the least variable 
second cluster of demographically equated groups were all УИ pa 2 
the initial three groups. Within this second cluster, least в me bun 
in our hospital controls (normals) ; followed first by the sexual deviates an 
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the alcoholics who, as on all other measures, were not different from each 
other, and then by the “intact” schizophrenics; and finally, the less intact 
schizophrenic sample. That maximal variability for this cluster of groups 
should have been found in the schizophrenic samples is, as noted elsewhere 
(7), entirely consistent with the preponderant weight of literature in this 
area. Most variable as a cluster were the two geriatric samples which, of 
course, were substantially less well educated than any of the other groups. 
Of the two, significantly more variability was found in the domiciliated 
sample. It is instructive to note that the less intact schizophrenic group, not- 
withstanding their considerably higher education, scores as directionally more 
variable than the community geriatrics, thus reinforcing, once again, the view 
that heterogeneity and variability are hallmarks of the schizophrenic reaction, 

We consider that the present report establishes with some considerable firm- 
ness the fact that S-D perceptions among seemingly very different groups are 
extraordinarily stable—well-nigh universal, in fact—when considered in terms 
of relative orderings. Absolute differences among groups—and these occur 
frequently and with consistency—are to be viewed as manifestations of broader 
response tendencies which may be expected to ave correlates and extensions 
in a variety of other situations. 


E. SUMMARY 


Comparisons have been made of the social-desirability (S-D) rating be- 
havior of a number of groups of respondents representing a variety of normal 
and pathological groups, and taking the rating task under a variety of admin- 
instrative sets. In all, nearly 500 subjects are included in these analyses. 

An extensive series of correlational analyses demonstrates conclusively that 
there is an extremely high degree of correspondence in the relative ordering of 
trait-descriptive adjectives along a social-desirability continuum, between sexes, 
across differing administrative conditions, and among normal and pathological 
groups. This notwithstanding, consistent absolute differences in mean S-D 
ratings among groups were found. Thus, novitiates rated adjectives more 
extremely than did any other group; character disorders, by contrast, tended 
to cling to the middle regions of the scale more than any of the contrast groups, 
and geriatric groups rated more favorably all along the continuum than did 
other samples. Schizophrenics and geriatrics were found to be the most variable 
subgroups studied. "These absolute differences were seen as differentiating 
response characteristics setting the limits within which the fixed relative order- 
ing of concepts on the S-D continuum takes place for any given group. 
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COMMUNICATION AND OPINION AS A FUNCTION OF 
MEMBER ATTRACTIVENESS AND OPINION 
DISCREPANCY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


WILLIAM FAUQUIER AND W. EDGAR VINACKE! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there has been a great deal of interest in the conditions 
which influence interaction in face-to-face situations. This concern has evoked 
some sophisticated theorizing, as well as a wide variety of ingenious research. 
In order to reduce to manageable terms the great number of possibly signifi- 
cant variables, investigators have often chosen to focus upon quite minimal 
social relationships, either by examining very small groups (dyads, triads, 
tetrads, etc.), or by limiting themselves to a very few basic conditions, or 
both. " J 

Among the leaders in this enterprise have been Theodore Newcomb (8, 9) 
and Leon Festinger (2, 3, 4)- 

Newcomb (8), following Heider (6), presents a model for a dyadic situa- 
tion, the AtoBreX system. It is impossible here to describe the details of his 
careful analysis of this situation, but we shall indicate certain salient points. 
Briefly, he shows that communicative acts take place within a system in- 
volving two actors, A and B, and an object, X. These components are inter- 
related as a function of relations between A and B (one of which is degree of 
attraction), and of the kind and intensity of orientation (or attitude) of each 
member towards X, and of the perceptions that arise in A and B of their 
own and the other’s acts. These conditions are viewed as forces within a 
system, and they represent strains that instigate the actor (5) to move towards 
greater symmetry with reference one to the other and/or to X. Thus, when 


a system like this exists (i.e., when A’s orientation to either X or B is con- 
A “is motivated to influence and/or 


towards X.” Communication typically 
mediated by communicative acts, are 


tingent upon B’s orientation to X), 
inform himself about B’s orientation 
ensues. Tendencies toward symmetry, 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 24, 1962. Gopyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. А f и 
1 This paper is based оп a thesis offered by the senior author in partial fulfillment 


of the requirements for the M.A. degree at the University of Hawaii, under the 
direction of the junior author. 
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a function, among other conditions, of perceived discrepancies in the system, 
of attraction between A and B, and of the intensity of attitude toward X. 

In general, Newcomb’s theory is most explicit with regard to communicative 
acts. The resulting effects on "symmetry" are more vaguely defined and might 
be recognized in several ways, as similarity of opinion, similarity in the in- 
tensity of attitude toward X, similarity in the perceptions of A and B of each 
other, etc. 

Festinger (3) deals with essentially the same processes, but does not neces- 
sarily confine himself to dyadic situations. His nine propositions (with corol- 
laries and derivations) seek to work out systematically the relations among 
the members (perceptions of their own and others' abilities and opinions), 
communicative processes ("pressures toward uniformity"), the importance of 
or attraction toward the group, and change in opinion or ability resulting from 
interaction. He states, for example, that “the existence of a discrepancy in a 
group with respect to opinions or abilities will lead to action on the part of 
members of that group to reduce the discrepancy." Further, “when a dis- 
crepancy exists with respect to opinions or abilities there will be tendencies to 
change one's own position so as to move closer to others in the group." And, 
also, there may be a tendency to change others to "bring them closer to 
oneself” (5). With regard to attraction, Festinger proposes that “the stronger 
the attraction to the group the stronger will be the pressure toward uniformity 
concerning abilities and opinions within the group.” These processes vary, 
also, with the relevance of the opinion or ability to the group and with the 
individual’s position in relation to the group mode, because persons close to 
the mode are said to display stronger tendencies to change others, but weaker 
tendencies to narrow the range of comparison with others and to change their 
own opinion. Thus, the degree of discrepancy in opinion or ability has an 
important bearing upon interaction, for pressures to change toward greater 
uniformity decrease with increased discrepancy between participants. 

Although so brief a reference to these theories cannot do justice to the 
many interesting implications contained therein, it is clear that certain affin- 
ities exist between them. In particular, we find that discrepancies in orienta- 
tion or attitude toward an object and attraction are treated as important 
determinants of communicative acts and of change in the participants. There 
may be closer correspondence between the two theories on the discrepancy 
variable than on attraction because, in the latter case, "attraction to the 
group” (Festinger) may not be the same as attraction of A towards B, or 
vice versa, Some conditions presumed significant for a larger group would 
probably not enter into a dyad (at least not in the same way); for example, 
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relation to the mode of the group reduces to discrepancy between the two 
members of the dyad. 

Considerable evidence exists, as pointed out by both Newcomb and Festinger, 
in support of various points in the theories. But, because of parallel features 
in them, there is need to draw them together. The experiment to be reported 
is an effort to move in this direction. We elected to study only dyads and to 
choose just two experimental variables and two dependent variables. By these 
means, we felt that it would be possible to focus upon the central features of 
the two theories. 

As independent variables we chose mutually perceived attraction (perhaps 
especially clear in Newcomb) and discrepancy in opinion (perhaps particu- 
larly salient in Festinger). As dependent variables we selected communicative 
acts (explicitly emphasized by Newcomb) and opinion change (stressed by 
Festinger). 

Putting together the kinds of reasoning presented above, we arrived at the 
following hypotheses: 

I. The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons toward an 
object with reference to which they are interacting, the more frequent will 
be their communicative acts. 

II. The greater the attraction between two persons, the more numerous 
will be their communicative acts. 

III. The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons toward 
an object with reference to which they are interacting, the greater will be 
their resistance to changing opinion toward uniformity. 

IV. The greater the attraction between two persons, the less will be their 
resistance to changing opinion toward uniformity. 

We refrain from linking these hypotheses definitely with either theory, 
although the first two are regarded as derivable chiefly from Newcomb, and 
the second two from Festinger. 

Concretely, we predict that, in dyads, more communicative acts will occur 
under conditions of high mutually perceived attraction and of marked differ- 
ence in opinion than under conditions of low attraction and of similarity of 
opinion, Further, there will be a greater convergence of opinion in pairs of 
similar orientation and high mutually perceived attraction than in pairs where 
the members differ in opinion and in pairs low in attraction. 

Actually, hypotheses could be developed for the interaction between attrac- 
tion and opinion discrepancy, but such statements do not appear to be strictly 
justified by the original theoretical statements employed as a point of depar- 
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ture. Interaction effects, however, prove to be very important, as will be shown 


below. 
В. Метнор 


1. Subjects 


One hundred and fifty-six men and women students enrolled in an 
introductory-psychology class were administered the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (1) and the Thurstone and Chave “Experimental Study 
of Attitude Toward the Church” (10). On the basis of scores on the latter 
scale, the class members were divided into two groups of pairs of similar sex 
on the following basis: (а) similarity of orientation toward the church, and 
(b) wide discrepancy in orientation toward the church. This separation of 
pair members represented the manipulation of the orientation variable, as 
required for Hypotheses I and III. 

Forty pairs of Ss, 20 pairs with similar orientation and 20 with wide 
discrepancy in orientation, were then drawn as randomly as possible from 
the experimental pool. Some Ss had to be rematched and called on subsequent 
days because of original inability or unwillingness to participate. 


2. Procedure 


To recruit the two groups of 20 pairs, the experimenter (E) said to the 
members of the class: 


You may remember that you recently took a personality test. This was 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. This test measured a number 
of personality variables. We now know something about your similarities 
and differences—how, in fact, you are likely to behave when placed in a 
social relationship with any one of your classmates. 

To test some hypotheses based on this personality test, I need your 
cooperation in helping me to conduct a short experiment. I hope it will 
be possible for you to spend about twenty-five minutes with me right after 
this class or after one of the following classes which end at three o’clock. 
This will be a one-time meeting. Your part in the experiment will be 
simple and easy, but will require your honest efforts. As the experiment is 
aimed at measuring group reactions, there will be no reference to anyone 
as an individual—everyone will remain anonymous throughout. 

Because the experiment calls for matching each one of you with some- 
one else in the class, I have already arranged you into pairs. If those of 
you whose names I call will kindly remain after class, I will provide the 
special instructions necessary for your participation. Later, when the data 
have been studied, and if time permits, I will explain the results of the 
experiment and you will understand the part you played in making it 
eee . .» Now I will sound out the names of those I hope will remain 
today. 
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When the Ss had been selected, each group of 20 pairs was further sub- 
divided and given differential instructions designed to induce in 10 pairs 
high mutually perceived attractiveness, and in 10 pairs low mutually perceived 
attractiveness (as required by Hypotheses II and IV). Four samples were 
thus formed (Table 1). The pairs of Ss were seen in a private room, 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS AND GROUPS 
Induced Orientation toward X 
attractiveness Similar orientation Discrepant orientation 
High 
Mutually Group II Group I 
Perceived N — 10 pairs N — 10 pairs 
Attractiveness 
Low 
Mutually Group IV Group III 
Perceived М = 10 pairs N — 10 pairs 


Attractiveness 


individually or in groups. To those in whom high attractiveness was to be 
induced, E said: - 


As explained to the class, I wish to determine how a student with a 
certain kind of a personality will behave when matched with another. All 
of you have been paired with someone of your own sex who appears to 
be almost exactly like you. Because of this close resemblance you should, 
for example, find it easy to communicate, to discuss a subject. Your under- 
standing of what your partner says should be sharp and clear. This 
should permit considerable give-and-take. In that you are alike you may 
be described as being tuned-in, as being sympatico. 


The instructions were altered slightly for those in whom low attractive- 
ness was to be induced, as follows: 


As explained to the class, I wish to determine how a student with a 

certain kind of a personality will behave when matched with another. 

All of you have been paired with someone of your own sex who appears 

to be distinctly different from you. Because of this dissimilarity you 

should, for example, find it dificult to communicate, to discuss a subject 

easily. Your understanding of what the other says will not be sharp. This 

in turn will produce a certain amount of tension which will interfere with 

your give-and-take. In that you are different you may be described as not 

being tuned-in, as not being sympatico. 

Immediately following these instructions, the pair members were told to 
communicate with each other about their attitude toward the church, as 


follows: 
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Here are your instructions: you have been arranged in pairs and each 
pair has been given a composition book with your names appearing at 
the top. Please check and be sure that you are sitting with the student 
assigned. Are there any discrepancies? 

When I give the signal, you are to communicate with each other by 
writing a statement of some kind in the composition book. At the end of 
each statement please draw a line and pass the booklet to your partner, 
who will read what you have written and then write his or her response. 
You will pass the book back and forth as many times as you have occa- 
sion to write. 

I am going to ask you to communicate with each other about your atti- 
tude toward the church. In this discussion each of you will present his 
or her point-of-view honestly with the thought of getting your idea 
clearly across. Your statement can be in the form of a declaration of 
opinion, a question, or you may criticize your partner’s position if you 
wish to disagree or argue your point. 

Have you any questions? ... Then will the person whose name appears 
at the top of the booklet please begin. The time for discussion will be 
short; so keep your messages brief. This timer bell will ring when the 
time for communication is up. 


Time was called after 12 minutes of interaction, and the Thurstone and 
Chave scale was readministered to the pair members for the second time. 
The dissimulation about the alleged matching on the basis of the Edwards 
test was then explained. 


C. RESULTS 


Before testing the hypotheses, the equivalence of the groups with respect to 
certain possibly confounding conditions was ascertained. One of these was 
"wordiness," or a tendency for some Ss to communicate at greater length 
than others. As a check, appropriate two-tailed tests were made of the 
number of words written by the pair members to an original question added 
to the face sheet of the Thurstone and Chave questionnaire. This item asked 
the 85 to reveal the name of their church and to expound their beliefs about 
the church. Two-way analysis of variance for treatment and mean differences 
among groups indicated no significant differences. 

Another possible source of error lies in the uneven assignment of male and 
female pairs to the four experimental treatments, but differences in com- 
municative frequency and in opinion change between the sexes proved to 
be nonsignificant. 

‘Personality differences between males and females were not explored sys- 
tematically. However, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule scores, 
employed in establishing the perceived attractiveness variable, yielded very 
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small differences among the four experimental groups, the highest critical ratio 
lying at about the 50 per cent level of confidence. 


1. Communicative Acts 


Several measures of the quantity of communication could be developed 
from the data. The three that were utilized may be defined as follows: 

a. Number of messages. This signifies the total number of times that the 
booklet was passed from one member of a pair to the other, regardless of 
length, content, etc. 

TABLE 2 


Two-Way ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THREE MEASURES OF COMMUNICATIVE 
FREQUENCY AND OF CHANGE IN OPINION 


Source: Hy- 
Experimental Dependent Sum of poth- 
condition variable squares df Estimate F esis 
Rows 
Mutually a. Communicative acts 
perceived No. messages 55.22 1 5522 4.41* II 
attractiveness No. words 43,427.90 1 43,427.90 15.89*** II 
No. declarations 152.10 1 15210 9.25% П 
b. Opinion change 8,791.10 1 8,791.10 1.05 IV 
Columns 
Orientation a. Communicative acts " 
toward X No. messages 62 1 .62 nil I 
No. words 4,161.60 1 4,161.60 1.52 I 
No. declarations 16.90 1 1690 1.03 I 
b. Opinion change 89,012.90 1 89,012.90 10.67** Ш 
Interaction 
Between a. Communicative acts i 
groups No. messages 03 1 .03 nil 
No. words 479.80 1 479.80 18 
No. declarations 1.20 1 1.20 .07 
b. Opinion change 21,762.10 1 21,762.10 2.61 
Residual 
Individuals a. Communicative acts 
within No. messages 451.10 36 12.55 
subclasses No. words 108,394.60 36 2,733.17 
No. declarations 591.80 36 16.44 
b. Opinion change 300,472.29 36 8,346.44 
Total а. Communicative acts 
No. messages 506.97 39 
No. words 156,463.90 39 
No. declarations 762.40 39 
b. Opinion change 420,044.80 39 


Note: At p=.05, F=4.11 (single-tailed) ; at 2 = 01, Е = 7.39 (single-tailed) ; at 


p = .001, Е = 13.29 (single-tailed). 
* p< .05 in predicted direction. 
** < .01 in predicted direction. 
*** > < 001 in predicted direction. 
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b. Number of words. This is simply the sum of separate words contained 
in the pair’s communications. 

c. Number of declarations. This refers to evaluative statements evoking 
agreement, disagreement, question, or neutral comment. It would exclude, 
therefore, all direct questions. 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the analysis. It may be seen that all three of 
the communicative-act measures show a significant relation to attractiveness 
(Table 2), but that number of messages does not differentiate groups at the 
5 per cent level of significance (Table 3). None of these three measures bears 
a significant relation to orientation discrepancy (Table 2). 


TABLE 3 
COMMUNICATIVE ACTS AND OPINION CHANGE IN RELATION TO PERCEIVED 
ATTRACTIVENESS AND DISCREPANCY IN ORIENTATION (MEANS) 


Perceived Orientation toward X 
attractiveness of pair members 
of pairs Measure Similar Discrepant 
И Group П Group І 
High attraction a. Communicative acts 
No. messages o 8.3 8.5* 
No. words 256.0** 227.0** 
No. declarations 13.7** 12:69096 
b. Opinion change 58.0 —83.0**** 
3 Group IV Group III 
Low attraction a. Communicative acts 
No. messages 5.9 6.2 
No. words 181.5 169.7 
No. declarations 10.2 8.5 
b. Opinion change 41.0 —6.7 


© Vs. IV, p> 105. 

** Vs, Ш and IV, р < .05, or better. 
өө Vs. HIE P< 05. 
**** Ру. II, III, and ТУ, $ < .05, or better. 


2. Opinion Change 


The second dimension of interaction behavior was the difference in scores 
on the Thurstone-Chave questionnaire administered before and after dis- 
cussion. This measure is significantly related to discrepancy in orientation, 
but not to mutually perceived attractiveness (Table 2). In addition, there 
are important differences between rows, which require interpretation 
(Table 3). 

The original hypotheses formulate general relationships between ex- 
perimental variables, but it is apparent that the conditions may be combined 
to yield a more specific set of predictions, having to do with the properties 


of pairs within each cell. 
pectations. If we use signs 


in the manner shown. Since we do not know how to wet 
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Table 4 sets forth these logically derived ex- 
to designate the hypothesized effects, they combine 
ght the variables, 


TABLE + 
PREDICTIONS RESULTING FROM THE COMBINATION OF CONDITIONS 
Perceived Orientation Hypothesized 
attractiveness Similar Discrepant effect 
High Group П Group I More communica- 
communicative acts communicative acts tive acts 
(— +): Fewer (++): (+) 
Most 
Opinion change Opinion change Less resistance to 
(++): (— +): Less changing opinion 
Most toward uniformity 
(+) 
Low Group IV Group III Fewer communica- 
communicative acts: communicative acts: tive acts (—) 
) =): (+ —): Моге 
Least 
Opinion change: Opinion change: More resistance to 
(+ —):Less ) =): changing opinion 
Least toward uniformity 
(=) 
Hypothesized Fewer communica- More communica- 
effect tive acts (—). tive acts (4-)- 


Less resistance 
to changing 
opinion toward 


uniformity (+). 


More resistance 
to changing 
opinion toward 
uniformity (—). 


only the unequivocal expectations are indicated. This leads to the following 


predictions: (а) Group I should manifest the largest number of communica- 


tive acts, (Б) Group II should display the most change in opinion towards 


uniformity, (c) Group ШІ should yield the least change in opinion toward 
uniformity, and (d) Group IV should engage in the least number of com- 


municative acts. 

A glance at Table 3 will show how these expectations are borne out. In 
the case of communicative acts, no significant differences exist between 
h differ in orientation. However, in absolute terms, 


experimental groups whic 
the number of messages agrees with prediction. For the other two measures, 


there is a reversal between Groups I and П, and between Groups Ill and 
IV. In general, therefore, the originally hypothesized relation to the attraction 
variable holds, but this is largely independent of orientation. 

An unanticipated characteristic of the instructions presented to induce 
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perceived attractiveness complicates interpretation of the results. Under 
the “high” attraction condition, Ss were told that it should be casy for 
them to communicate, whereas the opposite statement was contained in the 
"low" attraction instructions. Thus, although much greater emphasis was 
placed upon attraction, it is possible that there was some tendency for 
perceived ease or difficulty of communication to influence interaction, as well. 
If this were the case, then differences between the "high" and "low" attrac- 
tion conditions might well be greater in communicative acts than in opinion 
change. Reference to Table 3 will show that this occurs to some extent. 
Comparison of Tables 3 and 4, however, suggests that the hypothesized 
effect of attraction is probably reduced, rather than eliminated, because 
“number of messages"—probably the best measure of communicative acts 
in this situation—agrees with predictions. Further research could clarify the 
matter by removing from the attraction condition any reference to com- 
munication, 

With respect to opinion change, we encounter a special problem, not 
anticipated originally. Two kinds of pairs (I and III) actually manifest a 
negative change. This means that the members, of the pairs moved farther 
apart in their opinions following the discussion. If, not unreasonably, we in- 
terpret this as more resistance to change toward uniformity (as a result of 
the partner's influence), then the interpretation is similar to that for com- 
municative acts. Group II does change most in a positive direction (1е., 
toward uniformity), although the differences from Groups III and IV are 
not significant. On the other hand, Groups I and III present a rather 
different picture, because the former group, rather than the latter, changes 
most in a negative direction (displays most resistance to change toward 
uniformity in this sense), whereas the latter shows only a small negative 
change (and thus there was little change of any sort—resistance to change, 
surely, but significantly different from that displayed in Group I). Again, 
therefore, the originally hypothesized effect is borne out (ie, between 
columns), but attraction evidently influences the character of this effect. 


D. Discussion 


The foregoing analysis discloses that two of the hypotheses are supported 
and that two are not. Discrepancy in orientation is associated with resistance 
to change in opinion toward uniformity (Hypothesis III—that is, persons 
move closer to agreement when they hold similar opinions), but discrepancy 
in orientation is not associated with increased communicative activity 
(Hypothesis I). Furthermore, high mutually perceived attraction is associated 
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with increased communication (Hypothesis 11), but not to significant change 
in opinion toward uniformity (Hypothesis IV). 

It would appear that opinion discrepancy and attraction operate differently, 
and perhaps in opposition to each other. The one has an effect upon opinion 
change, the other upon influence attempts. It is apparently inappropriate, 
therefore, to treat these two sets of relationships as if they were similar. 
Festinger (4), for example, implies that they are. Assuming, as appears 
reasonable, that our “opinion discrepancy” may be regarded as a condition 
promoting cognitive dissonance, the following statement is pertinent: 

Since all three of these processes, namely, changing one’s own opinion, 
attempting to influence others, and attributing noncomparability to others, 
may potentially reduce dissonance, one would expect to see all of them 
intensified in degree as the magnitude of the dissonance increases. Thus, 
as the magnitude of difference of opinion increased, as the relevance of 
the opinion to the group increased, as the attraction to the group in- 
creased, and as the number of other cognitive elements consonant with 
the opinion decreased, one would expect greater tendencies to change one's 
own opinion in response to disagreement, greater effort expended at in- 
fluencing those who disagreed (especially those who disagreed most), and 
a greater tendency to make those who disagreed noncomparable (4, 
p. 183; italics ours). 


There are some additional variables in the foregoing statement that 
should be brought systematically into the experiment. But probably they 
would merely further complicate interpretation. Our results suggest that 
reduction in cognitive dissonance is manifested in significantly different ways 
under different conditions, because properties like attraction and discrepancy 
in opinion were not alike in their effects. Effort to reduce dissonance may 
well be a meaningful way to look at the kind of interaction studied here, but 
to assume that its different expressions are alike does not appear to be correct. 

There are at least two different processes going on in group discussion— 
namely, those having to do with opinion and those involving attempts to 
communicate with another person. Our results strongly suggest that only 
the first of these processes is significantly related to discrepancy in opinion 
(or cognitive dissonance). In contrast, differences in attraction are associated 
with frequency of communicative acts, but not with change in opinion. i 

In general, it appears that the theories of both Newcomb and Festinger 
have been partially confirmed. Once we separate the effects of attraction and 
discrepancy in opinion, we find that each is associated with a different 
effect of interaction. At least in dyads, high mutually perceived attraction 
generates more communicative acts than occur in pairs marked by low 
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attraction, but apparently has little to do with opinions held following inter- 
action. On the other hand, opinion change depends upon initial discrepancy 
in opinion, for there greater uniformity is brought about by conditions of 
low than of high discrepancy, although frequency of communicative activity 
seems to be about the same under both these conditions. 

As implied in Newcomb’s AtoBreX, a person is concerned about his relation 
to another and that person’s relation to him, and also about their relations to 
objects of common concern. Thus, in interaction, individuals are faced with 
the necessity to adjust not only to each other, but also to each other’s attitude 
towards the objects with reference to which they are interacting. A change in 
one of these “unit relationships” brings about processes of accommodation to 
restore what Heider calls a “balanced state.” But our results indicate that the 
processes evoked by one kind of problem are different from those evoked by the 
other. Perceived attraction and opinion discrepancy have different dynamic 
effects. Perceiving each other to be alike may be interpreted as reducing barriers 
to communication. At the same time, this condition may provide a sense of 
“Security,” with the result that although communicative processes more 
freely occur, opinion change depends more upon similarity or difference of 
opinion than upon the degree of attraction itself. By the opposite token, a 
marked discrepancy in orientation toward an object creates what we might call 
a threat to the self. This apparently occurs whether members of a pair 
perceive themselves as mutually attractive or not. In either case, the essential 
issue has to do with attitudes toward the object in question, so that a 
difference in attitudes generates a defensive process, interfering with adjust- 
ment to the other’s point of view. Similarity of opinion engenders, perhaps, 
less threat to the self, and thus permits a movement toward greater mutual 
agreement. 

It may be, therefore, that a principle like Leary’s anxiety reduction (7) 
can be invoked to tie together the Heider-Newcomb and the Festinger 
theories. That is, the answer may lie in a notion as simple as a tendency by 
the members of the pairs to avoid the greater anxiety and to adopt a course 
of action resulting in lesser anxiety. When there is high attraction, it be- 
comes important to understand each other—hence an outflow of communica- 
tive acts. Opinion difference, in this sense, has nothing to do with the 
relation between the two persons, but simply defines their orientation toward 
X. In the contrasting situation, the greater anxiety stems from discrepancy 
in orientation. High mutual attraction has little or no bearing upon the 
resolution of this difficulty in comparison with low attraction if the two 
persons are generally similar in orientation. But if opinions are markedly 
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discrepant, there is apparently a greater threat to the self-concept under con- 
ditions of mutual attraction than under conditions of low attraction. In the 
latter case, each person “stands pat,” so to speak; whereas, in the former, 
the two persons enhance their self-esteem by sharpening the difference in their 
opinions. 

Much of this, of course, remains speculative. But it seems clear that opinion 
discrepancy and perceived attraction have different dynamic implications for 
mutual accommodation. 

Whether a single principle can account for both sets of relationships remains 
a moot point. At present, we appear to have two different laws of social 
interaction. One is that communicative activity is greater under conditions of 
high mutual attraction than under conditions of low mutual attraction. The 
other is that two persons will change toward closer agreement when they 
hold generally similar opinions than when there are large discrepancies 
between them in opinion. 


E. SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to test four hypotheses derived from 
theoretical analyses by Newcomb (8) and Festinger (3). These hypotheses 
are as follows: 

I. The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons 
toward an object with reference to which they are interacting, the more 
frequent will be their communicative acts. 

Il. The greater the attraction between two persons, the more numerous 
will be their communicative acts. 

Ill. The greater the discrepancy in the orientations of two persons 
toward an object with reference to which they are interacting, the greater 
will be their resistance to changing opinion toward uniformity. 

IV. The greater the attraction between two persons, the less will be 
their resistance to changing opinion toward uniformity. 

Forty pairs of Ss engaged in a discussion about their attitude toward the 
church. High and low mutual attraction were manipulated by alleged match- 
ing on a personality test. Similarity and difference of opinion about the 
church were manipulated by means of the Thurstone and Chave “Experi- 
mental Study of Attitude toward the Church” (10). The four combinations 
of these conditions produced four experimental groups, 10 pairs in each group. 

Specific predictions about the magnitude of opinion change toward uniform- 
ity and amount of communication were derived for each of the four 


combinations of experimental conditions. 
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The results significantly supported Hypotheses II and 111, but not Hypothe- 
ses I and IV. Interaction effects were present, but cannot be interpreted in 
terms of a general principle. Rather, it is concluded that two different sets 
of relationships are characteristic of this kind of social interaction. High at- 
traction is associated with a high degree of communication, but opinion 
change toward uniformity is a function not of attraction but of discrepancy in 
orientation. Conversely, discrepancy in orientation is associated with resistance 
to opinion change toward uniformity (or, in different language, positive 
opinion change is associated with similarity of orientation), but amount of 
communication is a function not of orientation to an object but of perceived 
attraction. 
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THE MEANING OF SOME “POPULAR” VARIABLES* ! 


Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


EDGAR Е. ВОКСАТТА 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A criticism sometimes made about social and clinical psychology is that 
variables appear to become fashionable or “popular” among members of 
the profession. Such concern often stems from particularly interesting or 
critical researches. The reaction of popularity, however, may be described 
otherwise as a seizing upon the ‘particular information revealed through these 
researches as providing an “answer” to the science or a new approach illumi- 
nating important questions in the science. The reaction is particularistic rather 
than systematic, possibly reflecting a romantic notion of discovery and 
“breakthrough” into knowledge. In any event, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that some variables (e.g., authoritarianism, rigidity, anxiety, etc.) do have 
these characteristics or popularity in the waves of interest that are reflected 
in the journals. 

The meaning attributed to these variables may come from many sources. 
Often the meaning is a verbal definition supported by dramatic examples. 
Such definitions, however, must at some point be translated into operations 
for measurement. With regard to attributes associated with individuals 
(i.e. personality traits), the criterion problem is very often submerged in the 
multitude of possible measures that are advanced. It would seem that the 
ultimate criterion should be the ability to classify individuals in a consistent 
manner that is in accord with the expert definition of the variable. This 
means that if the judges find it satisfactory, а paper-and-pencil test could be 
provided which would measure the characteristic of “authoritarian. This 
would leave open the question, however, of whether authoritarianism 1$ à 
behavior among individuals or a disposition to answer а paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire in a given way. If the assertion is that authoritarianism is a 
tendency to behave in a given way in interpersonal relations rather than 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 29, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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in a given way to a paper-and-pencil questionnaire, then the criterion problem 
is not satisfied even when the judges agree that certain paper-and-pencil 
responses should be classified as authoritarian. 

The examination of the meaning of variables may be pursued through 
several alternative avenues. Ultimately, the meaning attributed to any variable 
will accrue from its correlates. These may be classified according to concurrent 
or content validity, construct validity, or predictive validity, but at minimum 
the meaning in concurrent content or correlates is of importance, because 
this is the delineation of meaning among variables of the same type. Such 
analyses are implicit in the factor-analytic study of personality and preference 
schedules and the location of particular popular variables within these. 

The meaning of the popular variable at the level of identifying the 
characteristics of individuals in their interpersonal performance or from im- 
pressions they make on others is less common. In fact, a reasonable case can 
be made for the assertion that many of the popular paper-and-pencil variables 
are not examined (validated predictively) with such criterion variables. The 
status of the study of personality is frequently described as being very poor 
from the point of view of being able to predict, behavioral characteristics in 
interaction or the direct assessment of behavior. If personality characteristics 
are defined as tendencies to behave in given ways in interpersonal relations, 
systematic analysis of the criteria rather than the indirect (paper-and-pencil) 
variables should be focal. Such studies of criteria could serve as reference 
points in the analysis of meaning of paper-and-pencil responses, including the 
popular variables. Further, it should be possible to study the meaning of the 
popular variables directly within the structure of the direct observation of 
social interaction or peer and observer assessments. Such an avenue is under- 
taken in the report presented here. 


B. Tue Structure or PEER ASSESSMENTS AND POPULAR VARIABLES 


In parallel to the approach that occurs in the factor-analytic paper-and- 
pencil studies, some progress has been made in the factor-analytic study of 
direct observation of individuals in social interaction and of peer and observer 
assessments reflective of interpersonal behavior. A considerable amount of 
consensus appears to be arising with regard to the structure of peer rankings 
for some variables. The analysis presented here is dependent on such ас- 
cumulated knowledge of the structure of the peer rankings. The accumulated 
experience appears to indicate that the two-factor system (4, 6, 7, 8) was 
insufficient (3), and subsequent analyses suggest that even the three-factor 
system of Carter can be expanded consistently to a larger number of factors 
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(1, 2, 5, 9, 10). At this point a substantial argument can be presented for 
the consistent occurrence of a five-factor space in which the nominal identifica- 
tion of factors is as follows: I. Assertiveness; П. Sociability (more accurately 
Likeability) ; Ш. Emotionality  (Upsetability ; IV. Intelligence; and V. 
Task Interest or. Responsibility. 


C. Метнор 


Our data came from a study of peer rankings among college sorority 
members in an eastern University. The peer rankings were carried out 
within five-person groups in each of six large sororities. 'The five-person 
groups were composed for peer rankings under two specifications. First, the 
sorority president was asked to classify the members of her organization into 
five-person groups that best represented. persons who usually "pal around 
together" or know each other very well. Second, the sorority president was 
asked to include at least one sophomore, one junior, and one senior in each of 
the five-person groups and combine the groups in such a way that no two 
persons would overlap from the prior five-person groups. The instruction 
was randomization and/or selection by lack of contact and knowledge about 
the other. А total of 335 useable forms resulted on the first specification and 
340 on the second. The underlying sample on which the two panels of data 
are collected, thus, is the same, but the rankings are independent. The form 
utilized in this testing involved 34 items indicated in Table 1. The items 


TABLE 1 
PEER-RANKING IrEMs* 
18. Accepts responsibilities 


1. Is very active 

2. Is friendly 19. Is assertive 

3. Is intelligent 20. Supports others 
4. Is very tense 21. Is alert. 

5. Is antagonistic 22. Is emotional 

6. Interested in getting things done 23. Is thoughtful 

7. Has initiative 24. Is mature 

8. Is pleasant 25. Is rigid k 
9. Is rational and logical 26. Shows leadership 
10. Gets upset easily 27. Is responsive to humor 
11. Disagrees often 28. Is conservative 
12. Pays attention to the task 29. Is neurotic 

13. Does most of the talking 30. Is orderly _ 

14. Is likeable 31. Is well adjusted 


32. Is short tempered 
33. Is anxious | 
34. Is conscientious 


15. Is clear minded 
16. Is nervous 
17. Is authoritarian 


* The instructions used were as follows: 


“Instructions: Rank the members of your group 1 
descriptions given below. Use an 0 for the person who is ploy E has the least 
amount ој the trait. Use a 1 for the person who is the next lowest. And so on. 


“Make sure you include yourself in the ranking.” 


on each of the traits and behavioral 
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included in this testing were designed particularly to saturate the content 
of the five factorial areas indicated above as well as to include seven concepts 
that appear to fit the definition of "popular." 

It should be noted that there are a number of concepts that could be 
considered popular that are deliberately not included in this panel. Some 
were excluded because of the difficulty of providing language that would be 
interpretable even by college students. A concept like “Empathy,” for 
example, is not sufficiently well known in the English language to be utilized 
in such peer rankings. To translate such a term to one like “Understands 
others” leads to confusion because of the many meanings that can be applied 
to “Understands.” To use a concept that is related, such as “Наз insight into 
the feelings of others,” seemed to provide a definition that was too closely 
related to sympathy—from which empathy is usually distinguished. The con- 
cepts finally included in this analysis do not bypass all the difficulties, and 
some problems are discussed below. The concepts appear in some ways to be 
understood more as labels or epitaphs than according to the technical definitions 
or the more elaborate sophisticated definitions. This is certainly true of 
Authoritarian, Neurotic, Anxious, Rigid, and Censervative. 


D. Resutts 


The relationships among the five items selected as most representative of 
the five factors are indicated at the top of Table 2. Two figures are presented 
for each cell of the matrix. The upper figure refers to the data derived 
from the specifications of “intimate groups” and the lower figure refers to 
the data derived from the specification designed to stratify and combine 
persons who did not know each other so intimately. The intercorrelations 
tend to be small, with the largest values occurring for гз12 = .52 and .56 
respectively. This is a known dependence among measures of these two factors, 
Intelligence and Task Interest. The next largest relationships are 
тало = —.32 and —.28, and again are known negative relationships between 
items in these two factors, Sociability and Emotionality. Additional correlation 
between Factor I and Factors IV and V is often observed but does not occur 
in this matrix. In order to indicate the approximate amount of variance 
involved for variables, the largest single correlation in the matrix for each 
is listed in Table 2. These may be contrasted to the very small relationships 
within the matrix of the five “reference” items, 

We may now consider the seven items of intrinsic interest because of their 
popularity in relation to the five reference items. Again, as an indication of 
the amount of variance involved for the item, the highest correlation in the 
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matrix is given in Table 2. Data are presented with the correlations based on 
the specification of “Intimacy” given as the upper value. Relationships will 
not be mentioned unless one of the observations has absolute r = .20. It 
should be noted that if the null hypothesis were being tested with these 
data at the .05 level (symmetric), significance would be achieved with 
Intr 

Item 17, Is authoritarian, is related to all five reference items. The higher 
correlations appear to be in the area of content of Factors I, IV, and V, 
with the highest figures to the Factor I item, 13, Does most of the talking. 
"These findings replicate prior experience, and the item “15 authoritarian" has 
actually been used in building scores of Assertiveness. It should be noted 
that лутао indicated in the column of highest correlations involve the item “Is 
assertive," and the values for this relationship are large. Of some note are 
the minor negative correlations to item 14, Is likeable, and positive correla- 
tions to item 10, Gets upset easily. 

Item 26, Shows leadership, appears to be related to the criterion items in 
Factors I, II, IV, and V. The largest correlations are related to item 12, 
Pays attention to the task. Of some interest is tke positive correlation to item 
14, Is likeable, and the absence of correlation to item 10, Gets upset easily. 
'This may be an indication that the notion of leadership as it occurs here 
refers to “all-around leader" ог the person who has all the desirable 
characteristics. 

Item 29, Is neurotic, has loadings primarily in the criterion items associated 
with Factors II and III. The largest loadings are with item 10, Gets upset 
easily, and the next largest and still substantial correlations are negative ones 
with item 14, Is likeable. 

Item 31, Is well adjusted, appears to be equally well related to the items 
representative of Factors II and III, with a positive relationship to Likeability 
and a negative relationship to Emotionality. Interestingly, positive correlations 
occur also to item 3 and item 12, with item 12, Pays attention to the task, 
having somewhat higher correlations. 

Corresponding to the concept of Anxiety, a number of possible items were 
originally considered. It was felt that an item like “Shows anxiety" or “Has 
anxiety" might be difficult to understand. The item used here, 33, Is anxious, 
potentially had some difficulty because alternate meanings may be applied 
to it. In particular, "anxious" may mean that a person is anticipating or 
looking forward to an event, or it may mean that he is "anxiety ridden." 
'The meaning that resulted, in any event, is indicated in Table 2, with very 
substantial correlations occurring with item 10, Gets upset easily. A small 
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positive correlation occurs with item 13, Does most of the talking, and a 
small negative correlation occurs with item 14, Is likeable. 

Item 25, Is rigid, has a large negative correlation to item 14, Is likeable, 
representative of Factor II. Small positive relationships also occur with item 
3, Is intelligent, and item 12, Pays attention to the task, and there is a very 
small positive relationship indicated to item 10, Gets upset easily. 

The final item considered under the notion of popular variables is item 28, 
Is conservative. The largest relationship for this item to the criterion items is 
a negative one with item 13, Does most of the talking, representative of Factor 
I, Assertiveness. Small positive correlations occur for items 3, Is intelligent, 
and 12, Pays attention to the task, representing Factors IV and V, Intelligence 


and Task Interest. 


E. Discussion 


Our analysis proceeds from the assumption that the characteristics of 
individuals as responded to by others are capable of being ordered into a 
relatively small set. Evidence for this occurs in other research reports, but 
the correlation matrix of five?items representative of a five-factor structure are 
used as illustrative evidence here. Such concepts should be important social 
psychological variables because they represent crucial aspects in the study of 


social interaction and interpersonal relations. The concepts represent a раг- 


simonious set of categories to classify how persons are perceived (or reacted 


to) by others who know them intimately or well enough to assess them. The 
fact that peers are utilized rather than expert observers might be raised as 
an objection to the classification system, but in fact evidence appears to be 
that observers utilize the same categories. Possibly, external (expert) observers 
have less access and basis for judgment of others because they are not in the 
full culture of the interaction. The suggestion that biased assessments occur 


by virtue of selective factors in who ranks whom is not relevant to the forma- 
y event apparently is relatively independent 


tion of the categories, which in an s 
of the two specifications for accumulating rankings used in these data. In short, 
that are focal for study are 


if it is granted that the characteristics of a person 
those that others respond to in social interaction or interpersonal relations 
more generally, the case for the location of the parsimonious set of variables 
based on peer rankings is very strong. К р 
Concepts in social psychology that appear to achieve popularity among 
members of the profession may be defined through operations of various 
types, including paper-and-pencil measures Of direct assessment by peers. If 
there is an underlying assumption that the attribute of the individual is a 
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“tendency to behave in a given way (towards others),” a criterion of direct 
assessment of behavior is required. One manner through which such a criterion 
is satisfied is the report of others of how they assess the individual. The 
paper-and-pencil responses in this context can be seen only as secondary or 
indirect methods of approaching the attributes of the individual. For these 
reasons, examining the meaning of the popular variables relative to a set of 
parsimonious concepts for the description of the attributes of the individual 
is particularly appropriate. Because, in the parsimonious set, variables are 
relatively independent of each other, the amount of variance that is accounted 
for each of the popular variables can be estimated in the profile of correlations 
to the five reference variables. The meaning of the popular variable can be 
read reasonably by the direction and magnitude of correlation with these 
reference variables. 


The logic of the above analysis does not vitiate other approaches to the 
study of behavior. For example, leadership may be defined not as an attribute 
of an individual in the usual trait sense, but in the ability of the individual 
to influence the (success of the) group task. For such a case, obviously, 
objective measures of the variable that are not based on peer or observer 
assessments may be possible. Similarly, it is possible that other types of 
definitions based on consequences of the actions of the individual may be 
devised appropriately for other concepts. However, the framework provided 
by the systematic study of behavioral characteristics places in question the 
procedure of exploring the meaning of variables in a haphazard manner, or 
of formulating paper-and-pencil tests on an ad hoc or intuitive basis with 
subsequent exploration of the relationship of the paper-and-pencil test as 
though it were an attribute of the individual as a “tendency to behave in 
a given way (towards others).” 


Е. Summary 


The structure of variables based on how persons assess each other is 
described. Within this structure, consideration is given to some popular 
concepts that occur in the research literature. Attention is given to the fact 
that if an attribute of a person is described as a “tendency to behave in a 
given way,” some direct basis of assessment is implied. Paper-and-pencil tests 
measure the tendency to respond to the test in a given way; it is an 
unwarranted inferential jump to assume such tests are measures of tendencies 
to behave in given ways in interpersonal relations. Exploration of paper-and- 
pencil tests with direct measures of interpersonal behavior should occur with 
knowledge of the systematic structure of the latter, 


10. 
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А. PURPOSE 


Moral judgments of others’ behavior are influenced by the relationships 
among the specific situation being evaluated, the characteristics of the person 
judging the situation, and the other person involved in the situation. 

Past research suggests that both degree of liking and severity of judgment 
are influenced by the extent of the judge’s similarity to the character whose 
behavior is being evaluated. Kinder (5) presented evidence that females 
ascribe more superior qualities to other women than they do to men. Kitay 
(6) employed an attitude test dealing with the role and value of women in 
society. He found that more, males than females accepted negative statements 
about women, and more females than males accepted positive statements about 
women. Fensterheim and Tresselt (4) found their Ss liked best photographs 
of people whom they perceived as having values most like their own. Maccoby 
and Wilson’s Ss (8) “identified” more closely with movie characters who 
were like the Ss in sex and who belonged to the social class to which the Ss 
aspired. The index of identification was a composite of Ss’ responses to three 
items with low positive intercorrelations: (a) whether S liked the character, 
(b) whether S would like to be the character, and (c) whether $ felt he 
resembled the character. The social-class finding suggests that the important 
class similarity was between the movie character and 8% ego-ideal. Never- 
theless, similarity in sex emerged as a clearly important correlate of the items 
that made up the “identification” index. 'Thus, the evidence suggests that Ss 


favor others who resemble them, and, in particular, they favor others of the 


same sex. 

Other investigators of sex influences on moral judgment have explored the 
possibility that women are harsher judges of other people's behavior than are 
men. Although several studies (7, 11, 12) have indicated marked consistency 
between males and females in the severity of their judgments of various types 
of behavior, two experiments have found that females were harsher in their 
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judgments than males (2, 3). It should be noted that in contrast to the 
previous study, which used behavior in which either both sexes or neither sex 
was implied, Ss in the DiVesta and Bossart study (3) evaluated behavior of 
a male character, and the Crissman study (2) used items in which a male 
character was frequently implied. Therefore, their results could have occurred 
either because females judge more harshly than males, or because Ss are more 
severe with opposite-sex than with same-sex characters. 

Judgments of a situation will also depend upon an individual’s frame of 
reference—the interiorization of social norms, values, and beliefs based upon 
past experiences (10). These norms and values influence and frequently distort 
the individual’s perceptions and judgments even in the face of objectively 
present stimuli (1, 9, 10, 13). If an $ is to évaluate the behavior of a char- 
acter in a story, his judgment will depend upon the way in which he interprets 
the situation. Ss who have different dominant value systems should not be 
expected to perceive and judge a situation in the same way. Consequently, it 
seems important to take account of major value differences among Ss in studies 
of moral judgment. 

The present experiment is an extension of the study by DiVesta and Bossart 
(3) of sex differences in attitudes toward another’s behavior in an ethical 
situation and of the extent to which attitudes toward another person’s ques- 
tionable behavior could be modified by attaching to the situation a “social,” 
“economic,” or “ethical” label. Their results indicated that females responded 
more negatively than did males to the questionable behavior, and that more 
critical attitudes were produced with the “ethical” label than with either the 
“social” or “economic” label. The generality of the sex differences cannot be 
considered established, however, unless both the sex of the Ss and the sex of 
the other are varied; and the finding with regard to labeling seemed to call 
for an attempt at replication. 

The four hypotheses to be tested are: 

Hypothesis 1. Females are not consistently more severe in their criticism 
of behavior in an ethical situation than are males. 

Hypothesis 2. Moral judgments are less severe when a high degree of per- 
ceived similarity between the judge and the story character is present. Males 
are more lenient in judging a male than in judging a female, and females are 
more lenient in judging a female than in judging a male. 

Hypothesis 3. An individual's most dominant value system influences the 
severity of his moral judgments. 

Hypothesis 4. A situation labeled “ethical” produces a greater negative atti- 
tude than the same situation labeled “economic,” 
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B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


The initial group of Ss consisted of 77 male and 79 female psychology 
students from the University of Wisconsin, a total of 156 Ss. After the 
selection procedures described below, 72 Ss, 36 males and 36 females, remained 
in the final analysis. 


2. Procedure 


The experiment was administered to groups of Ss in a single session. In 
order to preserve anonymity, Ss were not required to identify themselves by 
name but were assigned numbers which were recorded on all their experi- 
mental protocols. Odd numbers were assigned to males and even numbers to 
females. 

The experimental session was composed of two procedures: first, the answer- 
ing and self-scoring of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and, 
second, the reading and rating of a description of a “housing” incident. 

Experimenters checked the scoring of the Study of Values tests as they were 
returned and assigned each 5 to a category based on his highest score in the 
six value areas. The test booklets were censored with black crayon so that Ss 
were unable to interpret their own scores during the self-scoring process. 

The second part of the session involved the presentation of one of four 
variations of a housing situation to each subject. These four forms differed in 
two ways: (a) in the sex of the main character and (5) in the instruction 
and story title which appealed either to economic or to ethical values. The 
situation in the story is the same as that used by DiVesta and Bossart except 
that in the earlier study the main character was always male. The instructions 
for one half of the stories stated that ethical considerations were involved 
and the story was labeled “An Economic Situation." In half of the stories 
with each of the two labels the main character was male, and in the other 
half female. The story was as follows: 


А middle-aged man and his teen-age son live in a public housing devel- 
opment. Their house is adequate for their needs and is superior to апу- 
thing that they could obtain on the open market at the same price. This 
development was built by the government to provide housing for under- 
privileged families and, in order to assure that this low-cost housing is 
properly used, the regulations require that the resident families have an 
income under the figure of $2900. с 

The man mentioned above has an income just under this amount and 
his entire income is used in running his household. He has, however, a 
strong desire to send his son to college and finds that he can obtain a 
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job on weekends with a relative which would provide enough money for 
his son's education. 

This additional income, however, would require his moving from the 
housing development and the increased rent would absorb most of his 
increased income, To provide for his son's education he takes the job, but 
makes arrangements for this additional income not to be reported. Thus 
he is able to stay in the low-cost housing and also secure the desired 
education for his son. 


The version using a female character simply substituted “woman” for 
“man,” "she" for “he,” etc. 

Ss were asked to evaluate the action of the story character. The instructions 
were, "Please rank the following statements according to how close they 
come to representing your opinion about the ethical (or economic) situation." 
The six statements to be ranked ranged from “I am completely opposed to 
the father's (mother's) action" to “I am completely in favor of the father’s 
(mother's) action" and were assigned scale values from one to six. The mea- 
sure of the S's attitude was the scale value of the alternative selected as his 
first choice. 

Value areas which had a representation of ‘at least 12 Ss, evenly divided 
among the four variations of the story, were retained in the final analysis. 
The religious, economic, and political value groups were the only groups 
fulfilling this requirement. Surplus Ss within a single cell were eliminated 
randomly. The selection procedure results in the utilization of value groups 
in which males and females differ least. А 

The data were analyzed in а four-classification factorial analysis of variance 
with two organismic variables (sex and value group of $) and two experi- 
mental variables (sex of story character and kind of story label). 


C. RESULTS 


The results of this study are summarized in the analysis of variance pre- 
sented in Table 1 and the means listed in Table 2. 

The four hypotheses fared as follows: 

Hypothesis 1. Females were not significantly more severe than males in 
overall judgments of the story characters’ behavior, as predicted. 

Hypothesis 2. The interaction of sex of 8 and sex of story character was 
found to be significant beyond the .005 level of significance. Male Ss were 
more lenient in judging the action of a male character than in judging the 
action of a female character. Correspondingly, female Ss were more lenient in 
judging the action of a female than in judging the action of a male. 
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TABLE 1 
БОММАКУ OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source df Mean square F » 
Тога! 7 2.55 — — 
Sex of 5 (Sex) 1 5.56 2.30 — 
f Value orientation (VO) 2 8.23 3.40 .05* 
Label (L) 1 2.00 0.83 — 
Sex of story character (SC) 1 2.72 1,12 — 
Sex X VO 2 0.22 0.09 — 
Sex X L 1 0.05 0.02 — 
Sex X SC 1 22.22 9.18 005 
VO XxX L 2 3.50 145 — 
vo x SC 2 1.06 0.44 — 
L x SC H 0.89 0.37 — 
Sex X VOXL 2 0.39 0.16 = 
Sex X VO X SC 2 0.06 0.02 — 
Sex X LX SC 1 1.39 0.57 — 
VOXLXSC 2 0.22 0.09 — 
Sex x VOX L X SC 2 1.56 0.64 — 
Within cells 48 242 


Wii Ces ج ي د‎ =” 
а Only the political and religious means were significantly different beyond the .05 
level by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN JUDGMENTS OF Ss CLASSIFIED BY Sex, VALUE ORIENTATION, AND 
SEX ОЕ STORY CHARACTER 


Sex of Value orientation of S к 
character Economic Political Religious АП Ss 
Male Ss 
Male 2.33 1.67 2.50 2.17 
Female 3.83 2.83 4.33 3.67 
Female Ss 
Male 3.83 3.50 4.17 3.83 
Female 3.00 2.33 4.00 3.11 
All Ss 
3.25 2.58 3.75 3.19 


Note: A high score indicates a critical judgment; a low score, a favorable judgment. 


Hypothesis 3. The value group of the 5 was related to his attitude con- 
cerning the action of the story character. Ss with high religious values judged 
the action of the story character most critically. Ss who scored high on political 
values ranked the action of the story character most favorably. The differences 
between religious and economic and between economic and political value 


groups were not significant. 
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Hypothesis 4. The label of the situation was not found to be a significant 
variable in this study as it had previously been in the study by DiVesta and 
Bossart. Table 3 compares the data from the present experiment concerning the 
label of the situation with those of the DiVesta and Bossart study. Only the 
data for male story characters and ethical and economic labels are included. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison or DiVesTA AND BOSSART DATA WITH DATA oF PRESENT STUDY 
DiVesta and Bossart Present study 

Label M SD N M SD N 
Male Ss 

Ethical 3.31 1.71 134 2.33 1.00 9 

Economic 3.01 1.59 134 2.00 .87 9 
Female Ss 

Ethical 3.89 148 134 3.78 1.56 9 

Economic 3.48 1.62 134 3.89 1.45 9 


Note: A high score indicates a critical judgment; a low score, a favorable judgment. 


The results of the present experiment do net support the hypothesis that 
females are more negative in their attitudes toward an ethical situation than 
are males, but do support instead the hypothesized interaction between sex 
of $ and sex of story character. DiVesta and Bossart's finding of a main effect 
of sex of § apparently may be accounted for by the fact that their story 
character was always male. With the introduction of a female story character, 
male Ss tended to be more critical of the female than of the male, and 
females tended to be more critical of the male than of the female. This finding 
is attributed to the greater similarity between the S and the same-sex story 
character. 

The Ss’ values were found to be related significantly to their attitude, but 
labeling did not have a significant effect. Ss with high religious values were 
most severe in their attitudes, while Ss with high political values were least 
severe, regardless of the set induced experimentally by labeling. It may be that 
the predisposition of the 8 to perceive a situation within the frame of reference 
of his value system was strong enough to nullify the effects of labeling. 

The failure of the present study to replicate the DiVesta and Bossart find- 
ings on labeling may be due to differences in the selection of Ss in the two 
studies, because the present study eliminated Ss scoring highest on three of 
the six Allport-Vernon-Lindzey values. However, the labeling findings were 
tenuous even in the DiVesta and Bossart (3) data for, although the sample 
was 11 times as great as that used in the present study, the labeling effect 
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barely achieved significance at the .05 level and had been found nonsignificant 
in one of their previous pilot studies. Thus, the effect of labeling in the 
manner of these studies is at best of minor importance in determining the 
severity of moral judgments. 


D. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to examine the influence of the sex of a story 
character, the sex and value orientation of the 8, and the influence of an 
experimentally induced set on the severity of S’s moral judgments. An 
S's value orientation was identified by the value in which ће scored highest on 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. Ss were asked to read a short 
story and were asked to indicate the extent of their approval of the main 
character's behavior. Each S received a description of the same incident but 
the title of the story and the sex of the main character were varied. 

It was found that the sex of the $ did not in itself influence the severity of 
his moral judgment. However, the interaction of the sex of the § with the 
sex of the story character was significant. Ss were less severe in their judg- 
ment of a like-sex story character than in their judgments of a cross-sex 
character. 

Ss values were found to affect evaluations of the story situation. Ss who had 
high religious values were harsher in their judgments than were Ss who had 


high political values. | 
The title (label) applied to the situation did not affect the severity of Ss’ 


judgments. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Since the United States Supreme Court ruled in May of 1954 that it is 
unconstitutional for any public institution of learning to discriminate against 
anyone because of race or creed, most Southern states have made token 
attempts to integrate. Until recently, three states had been successful in avoid- 
ing compliance with the Supreme Court ruling—Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 

Of the three noncompliant states, Alabama was unique in that in 1956 
the University of Alabama admitted a Negro to the University but shortly 
thereafter expelled the student for violation of certain University regulations. 
Prior to the expelling of the student, however, the reaction of both students 
and the general public was rather severe and riotous. Since the student was 
expelled, no apparent serious attempt has been made to reintegrate the 
University, and the University remains legally integrated, actually segregated. 

'The basic questions which stimulated the authors were not concerned with 
whether the University will eventually integrate—it is public knowledge that 
the University of Alabama is under court order to admit qualified Negroes— 
but rather with whether the students are ready to accept integration, even 
token integration. Would the riotous behavior associated with the Lucy in- 
cident be repeated? Are the students ready to accept their responsibilities as 
citizens? These and similar questions motivated the authors to undertake a 
survey of student attitudes on the race issue and school integration. 

Alabama is one of the states in the Deep South still attempting to hold the 
line on racial integration. From one standpoint, this somewhat makes gt 
in the light of three facts: (а) residents in the Deep South, according to | я 
Fortune Survey of 1939 (2, рр. 687-688), are reported to be more vita А 
concerned about the Negro problem than are residents in other зга A 
the country; (5) there is a larger proportion of Negróes in the Deep 5ou 
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than in other geographical areas; and (c) Holtzman (3) reported that the 
greater the proportion of Negroes in a given area, the greater the level of 
intolerance on the part of the white population. 

For our purposes the Holtzman study is of particular interest even though 
it was carried out a decade ago. The Holtzman study was undertaken about 
the time the University of Texas was ordered to accept qualified Negroes. And 
although we do not have comparable data for Alabama students for the same 
period, it would seem instructive to compare the 1952 Texas students with 
the 162 Alabama students, especially since the two Universities are in some- 
what similar positions vis-à-vis the race issue. 

Because there exist many counterpressures, it is difficult to formulate a 
logical answer to the question: Should one expect Alabamians to be more 
tolerant today than were the Texans in 1952? On the one hand we have 
witnessed, through the Lucy incident, the unsuccessful attempt to integrate 
the University of Alabama; we have seen the ensuing six years elapse with 
no qualified Negro applicants. During 1961 we have seen sit-in and kneel-in 
demonstrations, mob reaction to the freedom riders in Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, and finally the formation of groups invent upon sponsoring reverse 
freedom-riders. On the other hand, we have observed successful integration 
attempts in Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. At this writing, it 
would appear as if Mississippi has joined those states permitting token integra- 
tion, but only after bloody rioting and a confrontation with approximately 
23,000 federal troops. 

The classic studies conducted by the United States Army (4) during the 
Second World War, indicating that the closer men were to platoons which 
had integrated, the fewer were the unfavorable responses to this practice, 
would suggest that because Alabamians are closer to integrated facilities today 
than they were in 1952, they might be expected to be more favorably inclined 


toward integration, or at least to hold some favorable attitudes toward in- 
tegration. 


В. Метнор 
1. Instruments 


We hypothesized that Alabama students will manifest roughly the same 
degree of intolerance today as did the Texas students of 1952. To test this 
hypothesis about Alabama students, three devices already constructed and 
utilized in previous research were selected. These were (a) the Image of the 
Negro scale developed by Tumin e£ al. (5), which was slightly modified for 
incorporation into the present study; (2) the Tolerance of Non-Segregation 
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scale developed by Holtzman (3); and (c) the Integration Attitude (ТА) 
scale constructed by Greenberg (1). The latter two scales were used in their 
original form. 

The Image of the Negro scale contains four items. The respondents were 
asked: “So far as intelligence is concerned, would you say that compared to 
whites, Negroes are by nature: 1) superior to whites; 2) the same as whites; 
3) inferior to whites; and 4) don’t know—can’t say." The respondents were 
asked the same questions in terms of responsibility, morality and ambition. 
The items were scored as follows: zero, for inferior to whites; one, for don’t 
know—can’t say; two, for same as whites; and three, for superior to whites. 
The theoretical range of scores on the Image scale was from zero to 12. 

The Tolerance of Non-Segregation scale contains 12 items which were 
scored so that the range of scores was from zero to 10. “A score of ten reflects 
attitudes consistently in favor of breaking down segregation; a score of zero 
reflects attitudes consistently in favor of maintaining segregation where pos- 
sible” (3, p. 561). 

The Integration Attitude (ТА) scale consists of 29 statements, such as 
"Restaurants, movies, etc., "should serve anyone, regardless of race.” Six 
response categories were used: strongly agree, agree, mildly agree, mildly 
disagree, disagree, and strongly disagree. As in the original Greenberg study, 
these responses were converted into scores ranging from zero to seven. Strongly 
agree is scored seven, no response is scored four, and so on, until a strongly 
disagree response is scored one. Thus, the higher the score on the IA scale, the 
more positive the overall attitudes toward integration. These scores can range 
from a low of 29, a strongly disagree response to each item, to a high of 203, 
a strongly agree response to each item (1, pp. 104-105). Respondents were 
classified, by the authors, as favoring integration if they scored 114 or above. 


2. Subjects 


The respondents consisted of students in four Introductory Sociology classes 
at the University of Alabama during the second semester, 1962. No attempt 
was made to conduct a campus-wide survey, nor were all Introductory So- 
ciology students questioned. The authors used only their own Introductory 
classes. The questionnaires were administered after the introductory courses 


had been under way for several weeks (six-seven), but before there had been 


any formal study and discussion of race relationships. In this way, there were 
f specific subject matter areas; 


no "expected" or "right" responses in terms o А 
however, the authors feel that because the respondents had been exposed to 


Sociology, any bias in the sample could operate in favor of presenting a more 
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“liberal” image than might otherwise be true for the total campus or for 
students who had not yet enrolled in social-science courses. 

One hundred and seventy-eight students cooperated in the study. Of this 
number, 72 were males and 106 were females; 77 were freshmen, 50 were 
sophomores, 34 were juniors, and eight were seniors. In terms of hometown, 
154 students lived in Alabama, while 24 lived outside the state. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Image of the Negro 


Thirty-four per cent of all students (40 per cent of the men and 30 per 
cent of the women) in the sample regarded the Negro as inferior to the white 
in respect to intelligence, responsibility, morality, and ambition. Only 12 per 
cent of the men and 17 per cent of the women could be regarded as having 
a slightly equalitarian view of the Negro. The other students manifested a 
negative image of the Negro. 

The negative image of the Negro seems to be stable in that roughly the 
same proportions of freshmen, sophomores, and the combined junior-senior 
group scored extremely low on this scale. The „ате is true when scale scores 
are analyzed by grade point average, membership in sorority and fraternity 
groups, social class (subjectively measured), religious preference, and size of 
city. 

2. Tolerance of Non-Segregation 

Defining as Intolerant those persons who scored from zero through four 
on the scale, we find 61 per cent of the sample in the Intolerant Group. This 
compares with 57 per cent of the male students at the University of Texas 
in April, 1952 (3, p. 565). Actually, however, if the women students at 
Alabama are deleted, the percentage of Alabama men in the Intolerant Group 
is 64. 

The Texas study (3, p. 565) Suggests a positive relationship between year 
in college and tolerance of non-segregation. That is, the more advanced the 
student in college, the more likely he was to favor abolishing segregation. 
This relationship between year in school and tolerance of non-segregation is 
not as apparent in the Alabama sample; if, however, the juniors and seniors 
are grouped together, there is a slight tendency for intolerance to decrease as 
there is an increase in the amount of formal education. (See Table 1.) 

The proportion in the Intolerant Group is high for most categories. There 
were no statistically significant relationships between tolerance of non-segrega- 
tion on the one hand, and religion, grade point average, social-class position, 
and size of city on the other. There was, however, one significant finding in 
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TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF PER CENT IN THE INTOLERANT GROUP BETWEEN TEXAS AND ALABAMA 
E Техаз* Alabama** 
Year in school 96 Nee [A 
Freshman 66 65 66 51 
Sophomore 58 40 64 38 
Junior 51 78 47 16 
Senior 44 115 50 4 


* Texas figures are taken from the Holtzman study (3, p. 564). 
** Alabama figures are for both men and women. 
*** N refers to the actual number of cases in the Intolerant Group. 


a statistical sense. Fifty-one per cent of the sorority-fraternity members were 
in the Intolerant Group as compared to 69 per cent of all other students. 

As in the Texas study, the size of hometown was not important for the 
Alabama students. Contrary to the Texas data, however, regional differences 
were not related to the tolerance of non-segregation. In Texas “the proportion 
of men belonging to the Intolerant Group varies all the way from .29 for 
non-Texans to .73 for individuals with homes in East Texas" (3, p. 563). 
Fifty-four per cent of the non-Alabamians were in the Intolerant Group, and 
most regions within the stat fluctuated around 60 per cent. 


3. Integration Attitude 


There were no systematic relationships between integration-attitude scores 
and sex, year in school, social class, grade point average, and the size of city. 
'Two factors—religious preference and membership in sorority-fraternity 
groups—are related to integration-attitude scores. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 
Рек CENT IN THE INTEGRATION Group ву RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 


Religious preference % N* 
i 0 
Jewish 83 1 
None 83 5 
Roman Catholic 50 5 
Protestant 39 58 


Note: Chi square = 13.1; df 3; p<.0l. 1 E 
* N refers ht the аще cases in the Integration Group. Fifty-four per 
cent of the sorority-fraternity students favored integration, compared to 37 per cent 


of the Non-Greek group who favored integration. 
D. Discussion 


The data reported in Table 1 suggest that the Alabama group in 1962 
appears to be slightly less favorably inclined toward integration than were 
the Texas men in 1952. Sixty-four per cent of the Alabama men, in con- 


trast to 57 per cent of the Texas men, were in the Intolerant Group. If these 
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Alabama students are representative of the University, it would appear that 
the Alabama students in 1962 are slightly more reticent toward integration 
than were the Texas men in 1952. Successful measures taken to frustrate the 
Supreme Court ruling have conceivably reinforced some segregationist views; 
however, the successful integration moves in neighboring states, the negative 
image of the segregationist created by mass communication media, and the 
organized efforts of Negroes have all served as countermeasures which may 
modify student attitudes. 
Е. SUMMARY 


1. A third (34 per cent) of the Alabama students regards the Negro as 
inferior to the white, and 61 per cent of the group is intolerant of non-segrega- 
tion. The Image of the Negro is more favorable than is the attitude or the 
intent. It is difficult to relate this discrepancy to future attitudes. 

2. Alabama students who were members of sororities and fraternities were 
more likely to be tolerant of non-segregation policies and favor more in- 
tegrated facilities than were the other students. The Texas study had reported 
38 per cent of the fraternity-sorority students in the Tolerant Group and 52 
per cent of the nonmembers in the Tolerant Group. The reverse is true at 
Alabama, where 51 per cent of the fraternity-sorority members were intolerant 
and 68 per cent of the nonmembers were intolerant. 

3. In both the Texas and Alabama studies, religion was a significant 
variable. In Alabama, the Jewish students were more favorable toward in- 
tegrated facilities than were the Catholics; the Catholics were more favorable 
toward integration than were the Protestants. 

4. The females were more tolerant of non-segregation, and held a more 
favorable image of the Negro than did the males. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A NONUNANIMOUS MAJORITY 
ON ATTITUDE CHANGE* 


Department of Psychology, Eastern Michigan University! 


Davip S. GORFEIN 


А. PURPOSE 


Asch (1) reports, for his studies of group pressure on the judgments of 
lines, that the appearance of a compromise partner leads to an increase in 
compromise judgments on the part of the critical subject and a slight, though 
not significant, weakening in the overall effect of the majority. The present 
investigation is concerned with the extension of the study of the compromise 
partner into the realm of attitude change. Hovland and Sherif have suggested 
(5, p. 157) that, beyond a certain point (degree or distance of advocated 
change), individuals tend to reject a message source due to a reduction in 
credibility of the influencing agent and thus remain largely uninfluenced. One 
wonders if the compromise partner might not serve to “cushion” the impact 
of the majority and thereby heighten the credibility of the influencing group. 
A nonunanimous majority might appear more real or believable. 

'Thus this study attempts to unravel two alternative possibilities; i.e., the 
presence of a compromise partner may (a) weaken the effect of the majority 


(1), or (b) heighten credibility and thereby enhance the effect of the majority. 


B. Метнор 
e 78 male students in Elementary 


The subjects for the experiment wer t 
fluence experiments and were given 


Psychology courses who were naive to in 
course credit for volunteering. 


1. Procedure 


Six subjects were tested at a time. Each was seated in front of a manila 
hat he could not see what the other subjects were 


folder in such a manner t 3 
writing. Each was given а copy of the case history of Johnny Rodriguez and 
a copy of the rating scale, "Opinions about Johnny” (6, p. 88). The follow- 


ing was read to them: 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 7, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. x 
1 Research conducted whi 


State University, Logan, Utah. 


le the author was in the Psychology Department at Utah 
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This is a personality test. This study will tell us something about your 
personality and your insight into social problems. This case study was 
selected because, although it is short, it presented a wide range of prob- 
lems, and the way you respond will be a good indicator of your basic 
social values, your personality, and your outlook on important life prob- 
lems. I want to remind you that you will remain anonymous. You will be 
identified by a number for comparison purposes, only, Before you, you 
will find a case history of a delinquent named Johnny Rodriguez. Your 
task will be to read the case history and form your opinion as to what 
is to blame for Johnny’s delinquency. You will indicate on the rating scale 
marked “Opinions about Johnny” all those opinions you find acceptable 
based on your reading, with a capital A (for acceptable). All opinions 
you find objectionable are to be marked with a capital O (for objection- 
able). Then mark the one opinion you find most acceptable, based on your 
reading, capital MA (for most acceptable), and the one opinion you find 
most objectionable capital MO (for most objectionable). Be sure that you 
mark all opinions with an A or O and have marked one opinion MA and 
one MO. Are there any questions? When you finish turn your sheets face 
down in front of you. 


As a subject completed this rating, the histories and the ratings were col- 
lected. When the last ratings were completed, a: confidence scale was handed 
out and the subject was instructed: 


On the rating scale indicate how certain you are about your judgment 
on the statement you marked Most Acceptable, MA. 


Following the first rating of the case history and the confidence scale, the 
experimenter read with the group the instructions for the interpolated task. 
At this point (before the group started work on this task), he announced: 


Professor Gorfein has tallied the opinion you marked Most Acceptable. 
Since we would like to keep each person’s packet together, I am going to 
return to you your rating scale. Please check to see that the number 
matches your folder. The numbers in red indicate the tally of opinions 
thought Most Acceptable by the members of your group. Since there are 
six persons here, please be sure that the numbers add to six as the tallies 
will be copied off by clerks who will record exactly what they see. Is 
everything OK? Place the form in your manila folder. Let’s now go on 
to the next task. 


Thus, we could be confident that the group would perceive the discrepancy 
between their own opinion and that of the majority, as the majority’s opinions 
were placed alongside their own expression of opinion, 


2 I wish to acknowledge the help of Mr. Larry М. Anderson, who served as 
experimenter in this study. 


ee 
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Following the completion of the interpolated task, fresh rating scales were 
handed out and the group instructed: 
In the past in using the case-history method of personality analysis, 
we have found that immediate judgments are often forced and not 
representative of some individuals. Now that you have had time to think 
over Johnny's case, we'd like you once again to rate the 9 opinions about 
Johnny as if you were doing it for the first time. 


Following this, the confidence scale was readministered with the instruction : 


Once more we would like you to indicate how certain you are of your 
judgment of the Most Acceptable Statement. 


2. Design 


Four basic experimental conditions were employed. "These involved four 
different (falsified) reports to individuals of that opinion which the members 
of their group thought Most Acceptable. "These conditions were (a) group 
unanimous at point the subject initially marked objectionable, (5) group unan- 
imous at point the subject marked most objectionable, (c) group at point 
initially marked objectionable with one member at the point marked acceptable, 
and (d) group at point initially marked most objectionable with one member 
at a point initially marked objectionable. 

'The subjects were assigned to the four conditions according to whether they 
initially marked a large (above median) or small (below median) number of 
opinions acceptable and whether they were initially high (above median) or 
low (below median) on the confidence scale. This led toa 2 X 2 X DED 
factorial design. To equalize cell entries for the analysis of variance, the 
subjects were randomly eliminated to reduce all cells to N = 4, the size of 
the smallest cell. 

3. Scoring 

Amount of change from the first to the second measurement in the position 
that the subject initially marked MA (Most Acceptable) was scored to provide 
a simple measure of the effect of the influence attempt. 


C. RESULTS 


From an analysis of variance across the 16 cells of the experimental design, 


it is clear that none of the effects reaches significance although there is a strong 


tendency for subjects with large Acceptance ranges to show more movement 


in the direction advocated (see Table 155 у € 1 
Further analysis, however, demonstrates that, while the experimental con- 


ditions are not significantly different in the mean amount of movement ob- 
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TABLE 1 s 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MOVEMENT OF THE MOST ACCEPTABLE Posirion*® 
Source of variation df MS F 
Main effects 
Unanimity (A) 1 1.2656 e 
Distance (B) 1 0.3906 «c 
Confidence (C) 1 2.6406 1.942 <“ 
Acceptance range size (D) 1 4.5156 3.322 
Interaction effects 
AB 1 0.3906 «1 
AC 1 0.1406 кл 
AD 1 0.3906 ма: 
BC 1 1.8906 1.391 
BD 1 0.1406 «3 
CD 1 0.0156 <1 
ABC 1 3.5156 2.5886 
ABD 1 0.3906 <1 
ACD 1 0.7656 «1 
BCD 1 1.8906 1.391 
ABCD 1 0.0156 «1 
Error 48 1.3594 


* АП movement scores were increased by a constant (5) to eliminate negative 
scores and facilitate the analysis. 
tained, differences do exist in the number of individuals who move in the 
advocated direction. 


TABLE 2 
CoMPARISONS OF EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS AS TO THE NUMBER WHO 
Move THEIR MA POSITION IN THE ADVOCATED DIRECTION 


Nonmovers or 


Condition compared Positive movers negative movers Chi square 

Nonunanimous 15 17 

Unanimous 10 22 1.64 

Close 14 18 

Distant 11 21 .59 

Low confidence 17 15 

High confidence 8 24 5.32* 

Small acceptance range 10 22 

Large acceptance range 15 17 1.64 
*p<.05. 


Thus we can see that the subject’s initial confidence has a definite relation- 
ship to his likelihood of changing his opinion in the advocated direction. 
Initially highly confident subjects are less likely to change. 

There is a tendency towards significance of the effects of initial unanimity 
and initial size of acceptance range when considering the number who move 
in the advocated direction. 
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D. Discussion 

The results of our study fail to support clearly either the hypothesis set 
forth by Asch (the weakening effect of the presence of a deviant) or our 
hypothesis of the “cushioning” effect of the deviant heightening credibility. 
There is, however, a tendency towards support for the latter hypothesis. A 
greater number of subjects in the nonunanimous conditions move their MA 
position in the direction advocated. Due to the effects of closer placement of 
the message, one would expect these subjects to move less on the average, 
although more of them should shift their MA position, than those in the 
unanimous condition, leading to an insignificant analysis-of-variance effect 
(3, p. 24). 

Contrary to the prediction ôf Hovland and Sherif, there are no appreciable 
differences in the number who are influenced in the two distance conditions. 
The present author (4) has presented an alternative interpretation of distance 
effects which indicates that the so-called anchoring effect may be an artifact 
of initial position. 

Apparently, much more significant are the variables associated with the 
subject’s initial response. Subjects who are initially more confident are less 
susceptible to influence, as are subjects who initially mark less opinions as 
acceptable. Numerous studies have reported the effects of confidence. The 
effect of acceptance range size has been suggested by Hovland and Sherif (5) 
and reported by Zimbardo (6). These results particularly emphasize the 
importance of considering subject response components in the preparation and 
design of attitude-change studies of this type. Results of a previous study (2) 
have indicated that the subject variables of initial confidence and size of initial 
acceptance range are not significantly correlated and thus must be varied or 
controlled independently. Perhaps a new direction in attitude research is 
suggested ; i.e., investigation of factors related to initial confidence and initial 
latitude of acceptance. 

E. SUMMARY 

The presence of a compromise partner in a group influence attempt at 
attitude change was investigated to test two alternative hypotheses: (a) E 
compromise partner will weaken the effect of the group as reported by Asc 


(1), for yielding behavior; or (b) enhance the effect of the group due to the 


fact that a nonunanimous group might be more credible to the critical subject. 
trends in the direction of 


Presence of a deviant from the majority produced tre à qu 
the deviant enhancing the influence attempt. The importance о ine ering 
such subject response modes as initial confidence and latitude of acceptance 


is emphasized. 
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PEER RANKINGS OF FRIENDLINESS AND STAFF RANKINGS 
OF MENTAL HEALTH WITH CHRONIC-SCHIZOPHRENIC 
PATIENTS* 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Waco, Texas 


WALTER E. O’ CONNELL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The philosophy of mental-hospital treatment is being scrutinized closely 
these days in a search for more fruitful variables and approaches. Incisive 
criticism is directed toward professional thinking in terms of entities rather 
than processes (8). In our concern with the “treatment of mental illness,” 
we tend to ignore the subjectivity of our measuring devices and the weights 
we select for our “internal factor analysis” of the degree of illness. Perhaps 
still more detrimental for treatment purposes are our failure to focus upon 
the actions of the therapist in a scientific way and our contentment with the 
institutional practice of considering all actions by professionals equivalent to 
some sort of therapy (4, 6). Further, we know too little of what interrela- 
tionships among patients affect behavior within the group itself. 


As one contribution to the understanding of factors which enter into the 


judgments and labeling activity of hospital personnel, this study attempts 


isolating rudimentary attitudes and searching for their intercorrelations. Spe- 


cifically, the following hypotheses were formed. 
1. A significant correlation exists between the judgment of ward personnel 


’ “mental health" and the patient’s evaluation of “friendliness” 


as to a patient’s t п 
by a peer group. This supposition is based upon the view that there is an 


inverse relation between threat and formation of friendships and a positive 
relation between need reduction and the establishment of friendships. Hence 


the assumption that the more friendly a patient is considered by patients, the 


more “mental health” he is assumed to have, because the staff and the patients 
should be observing an individual’s interpersonal contacts as Taw material for 
judgments. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 13, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. у t 
1 The author is indebted to Capt. Herbert Reynolds, Aeroinedical Field Laboron 
Hollomon Air Force Base, New Mexico, for his suggestions on the mein inet 
and design. Capt. Reynolds was to be senior author, but other research duties fore 
him to disengage himself from the study. 
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2. The greater the amount of time spent with patients, the greater the pos- 
sibility of agreement between a staff-member's perception of the state of a 
patient's mental health and the average-patient's view of his peer's friendship. 

3. Patients who rank themselves as quite friendly in their group are more 
likely to receive poor evaluations by staff and peers. Defensive narcissism and 
isolation, it was believed (5, 7), would make for poor mental health and 
friendliness judgments by others and an overevaluation of the self. This 
hypothesis, added when the study was in progress, could not be treated with 
a stable statistical test due to the small sample, and so was evaluated im- 
pressionistically. 

B. Метнор 

Staff and patients were selected from one building housing four wards of 
male veterans mainly with chronic-schizophrenic diagnoses. Milieu therapy 
and tranquilizers represented the bulk of the treatment procedures. Three of 
the four sections were classified as open, and the building as a whole was part 
of the Continued "Treatment. Seven members of the ward psychiatric team 
participated in the ratings of patients: one ward psychiatrist, two nurses (head 
building nurse and a substitute nurse), two nursing assistants (one a building 
coordinator who worked closely with the head nurse), one psychologist, and 
one social worker. АП had at least one year's experience on the building, and 
the average time there was approximately four years. 

Selection of a group of patients who would admit they knew each other by 
name was much more difficult than expected. The search was finally narrowed 
to a psychotherapy group which had been meeting for two sessions a week 
over a four-month period with the psychologist. To increase the N, two other 
patients, members of previous psychotherapy groups and known by name by 
the other 10 patients, were added to the pool of Ss. The resulting group 
ranged in age from 25 to 50 years, had spent from one year to eight years and 
five months in mental hospitals, and had been on tranquilizers continuously 
for at least a year, as shown in Table 1. 

Each rater (seven staff and 12 patients) was provided with 66 3 X 5 cards 
on which two names from the patient group appeared. On half of the total 
number of cards, the name which was on the top was reversed to appear on 
the bottom. The patients were tested in groups of three and made their choices 
independently. They were told: “You have a set of cards, each of which 
contains two names of patients you know. Place a circle around the name of 
the patient whom you*consider to be the more friendly of the two." 

The staff raters were given similar instructions with “better mental health" 
substituted for “more friendly." These two terms were not qualified in any 
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way for the raters except in the case of the staff group. The personnel were 
instructed: “Think of the patient's present condition. Do not make your 
decision on the basis of the patient’s family and financial resources. Judge 
for yourself which of the two patients would make the better mental adjust- 
ment in the average town or city.” 

Staff members made their judgments at one meeting in an independent 
fashion. 

The rankings of the patients were compiled for each judge to allow for the 
computation of Spearman rank-order correlations and coefficients of con- 
cordance. 

C. RESULTS 
1. Present Data 


Coefficients of concordance were computed for the two groups of judges 
to discover whether or not they were using the same standards in ranking the 
patients studied. Both coefficients were highly significant. Therefore, the 
average ranking of each group was regarded as an appropriate approximation 
of the judgments of both groups (staff ratings, ЈУ = .55, р < .001; patient 
ratings, W = 41, р < .001). 2 

Hypothesis 1, which predicted a trend between staff’s perception of mental 
health and patient’s evaluation of peer friendliness, was significant between 
the .10 and .05 levels of confidence (p = .50). This trend toward correlation 
of perceptions was made more interesting by a clinical look at the exceptions 
which lowered the significance of the correlation. 

Hypothesis 2, the prediction that involvement with patients—as roughly 
gauged by the time vis-à-vis with them—would result in increased congruency 
of staff-patient rankings was supported by the data of Table 2. Although 
no time studies were made of staff-patient participation, it was the consensus 
of opinion that the clinical psychologist and the social worker interacted with 
the present group to a greater extent than the other members of the team. 
The psychologist was the leader of the psychotherapy group from which most 
of the Ss were selected, and the social worker was the only member of the staff 
available for individual appointments on most of the days. She had interviewed 
every member of the present sample of patients on frequent occasions. Table 2 
gives correlations between peer and individual staff members both with and 
without each patient's self-ranking on friendliness. Throughout the study, 
peers’ evaluation of each patient was used to give an indication of his stimulus- 
value to others. The inclusion of a patient’s ranking of himself allowed his 
personal distortion to influence the resultant evaluation. Most noticeable is 
the failure of the psychologist’s correlation to reach the .05 level of significance 
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when the patient's self-ranking is also considered. Because the psychologists 
and the social worker's rankings were closest to the patient's judgments, 
Hypothesis 2 was considered valid. 

Correlations were calculated between each of the two time variables (stay 
in hospital and total time in psychotherapy groups) and the judges’ rankings. 
The highest intercorrelation here was the positive one (p — .66, р < .02) 
between the two measures of time: the longer a patient is in the hospital the 
more time he spends in group psychotherapy, with this particular sample. 'The 
remaining results were all in the negative direction. Inverse relationships 
were noted between rankings by fellow patients and both time in the hospital 
(р = —.44) and time in various psychotherapy groups (p = —.45). These 
correlations did not reach significance levels, but two correlations were sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level: the negative relationships between staff rankings 
and time in groups (p = —.61), and between staff rankings and time in the 
hospital (p = —-59). 

To test Hypothesis 3, the assumption of an inverse relationship between the 
S's own ranking of himself and his evaluation by others on friendship, an 
arbitrary dichotomy between high and low self-ratings was established. In 
the former category (HF: favorable judging of the self in relation to peers 
on the friendship criterion) were scores of 1 and 2, while the low self-ranking 
group contained scores of 3, 5, and 12 (LF). The median self-score of 2:75 
suggests that members of this particular group of patients tend to regard them- 
selves as more friendly than the majority of their fellow Ss. The results were 
suggestive of what might be enlightening with a larger sample of Ss. For 
example, five of the six patients rated low in friendliness had high self-concepts 
(i.e, ranked themselves either first or second out of 12 in friendliness). On 
the other hand, four of the six patients with high ranking in mental health 
had these high self-rankings. Four of the five low self-raters were placed in 
the high-friendliness group by fellow group members. 

A matrix of Spearman rank-order correlations for the staff raters showed 
that five of the six significant correlations were between the members of the 
central-authority cluster: psychiatrist, two nurses, and ; the building ‚ соот- 
dinator. Since the rankings of this core of building-authority structure did not 
correlate appreciably with patient’s perceptions of friendship qualities, further 
correlations were undertaken with the time variables. Significant negative 
correlations were found between the head nurse’s and the nursing assistants 


mental-health rankings and the patient's time in the hospital, and between 


the building coordinator’s and the psychologist’s rankings and the two time 


measures. 
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2. One Year Follow-Up 


Aíter the ranking procedure by the judges and some informal discussion 
of the experiment, the study was not evaluated or mentioned to ward person- 
nel or patients for a period of one year. At that time the patients’ medical 
records were studied to determine present hospital status and their extra- 
hospital time during the year. The latter category includes trial visits, leaves 
of absence, elopement, and passes which entailed a trip beyond the local city. 
'Table 1 indicates an average of almost 127 days outside the hospital setting 
during the follow-up period ranging from no time to 333 days. K and F 
both spent three days outside the hospital setting, but F was considered to 
have accumulated more leave because he worked for two weeks in town, on 
daily passes. One patient, B, has been discharged to a Veterans Administration 
domiciliary. Shortly after the end of the study, one more patient, 1, was dis- 
charged into his own custody. 

The ranking of patients on time out of the hospital was dichotomized into 
two equal groups, high time out and low time out. The patients’ HF and 
LF rankings compared with these data in the following manner: five out of 
six of the high-time-out category were in the HF group. Four of five with 
LF self-rankings were in the low-time-out class. The time-out variable failed 
to attain the arbitrary level of significance, but had negative correlations with 
peer ratings (p = — 43) and time in the hospital (p = —41). The sole 
positive correlation with time out was represented by the insignificant cor- 
relation with time in group psychotherapy (p = 15). An added correlation 
was designed to test whether each staff member's ranking of patient's mental 
health had any relationship to actual time away from the hospital during the 
ensuing year. The last column of Table 2 shows predominantly negative 


correlations, none of them significant. 


D. Discussion 


It is not very surprising to discover à greater-than-chance concurrence of 


opinion in two groups, staff and patients, the members of which have inter- 
acted for a period of months. Within the staff group, the traditional medical 
cluster showed the most salient concurrence on mental-health status of patients. 
It was taken for granted, on empirical observational data, that the two people 
with the most pronounced agreement (р = .81)—the head nurse and the 
nursing assistant designated as building coordinator—influenced each other 
greatly in daily management of the ward. The writer (psychologist) and the 
social worker were the two members of the staff whose judgments of mental 
health were significantly correlated with patients’ perceptions of friendliness. 
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For the group studied, these two workers probably spent much raore time with 
the patients than did other members of the staff. The social worker, who did 
not participate in the psychotherapy group, was probably more influenced in 
her rankings by what the patients said about their own friendliness than was 
the psychologist. The latter was apparently influenced by reactions of others 
to the patient and to length of time in the hospital and in psychotherapy 
groups. The two nursing assistants and the head nurse were also following 
the maxim that a patient who remains for long in the hospital must really be 
"sick." The head nurse and the nursing assistants did not seem to take time 
in groups into consideration in their evaluations. It is of some interest to report 
that they were not responsible for bringing patients to group sessions and did 
not regularly attend staff discussions with the psychologist as did the building 
coordinator. He was the only member of this staff sample who did so on a 
regular weekly basis, a fact which possibly accounts for some of the agreement 
between the psychologist and the coordinator. 

The particular clusterings of opinion noted represent strengths and weak- 
nesses of the team. In spite of the recent criticism of the team approach (6), 
its use still appears eminently valid, but only if freedom of discussion and an 
honest appraisal of judgmental factors involved are positively reinforced. 
Undoubtedly the greatest preventer of staff harmony is the subtle double bind, 
where staff members are told they are important diagnostic and therapeutic 
agents; yet this assertion is countermanded by actions of significant others, 
and recognition of the incongruity is punished (3, 7). The greatest value of 
the team concept comes from the realization that different facets of a patient's 
behavior are seen by different people and that these people respond to the same 
actions differently depending on a number of factors, one being the ability 
to enter discussions freely. As psychotherapy can degenerate into brainwashing 
—depending upon the value systems of the psychotherapists—so can the prime 
elements of the psychiatric team (e.g., perceptions of different behaviors and 
divergent evaluation of the same behavior for rational and irrational reasons) 
be used for nontherapeutic manipulations. In the writer's opinion, one cannot 
logically impugn the treatment-team concept; one can only on occasion ques- 
tion certain unexpressed goals of the members. 

In this study, friendliness toward other patients, shorter periods of hospital- 
ization, high ranking of one's own friendliness, and freedom from behavior 
which disrupted established routine combined to give favorable rankings by 
the staff on mental heaith. The exceptions to the assumption of a significant 
congruence of patients! perceptions of friendliness and staff evaluation of 
mental health are perhaps more instructive than the correlation. The three 
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cases in point—J, К, and E—were evaluated quite differently by patients and 
personnel. 

J and K were the masters-at-arms for the two functioning patient clubs 
on the building. In such roles, J and K possessed nebulous authority, never 
actually "spelled-out" for them but including general responsibility for keep- 
ing their wards neat and functional by delegating duties to other patients. 
This job might be considered one of the most difficult in the hospital, because 
the patient so chosen is an authority figure without the protection of personal 
symbols of authority. He lives with his fellow patients and frequently feels 
impelled to motivate interest and to reward withdrawn patients according to 
his own values where medication and milieu therapies have failed, He fre- 
quently is regarded by peers 4s a scapegoat for hated authorities, past and 
present. As a rule, patients elected to this key position by fellow patients fall 
into two distinct groups. The larger group withdraws, and becomes more 
passive and confused under the weight of the responsibility entailed. The other 
typical reaction is a blustering, ruthless, dictatorial assumption of power, and 
an unsuccessful application of excessive pressure on withdrawn patients. 

K was an exception to the common rule. He had held his master-at-arms 
post for the six years since the inauguration of the club. During the last two 
years, he had become adept at studying individual differences and applying 
pressures and rewards adroitly. K was a massive repressor who assiduously 
denied hostility and at least once a year had to cope with more aggressive 
patients who wanted the symbol of authority removed. Usually they attacked 
K at his most vulnerable spot, his symptoms. He experienced anxiety and panic 
when he was required to wear underclothing, socks, and other clothing that 
he considered “uncomfortable.” Personnel were made extremely uncomfortable 
by K’s penchant for washing, drying, and hoarding “comfortable” clothes on 
the ward, especially during inspection days. Rivals of K complained about 
this misbehavior and precipitated lengthy staff discussions and new tactics 
toward K. So, patient ranking = 4; staff ranking = 11. -— 

J was generally content with the staff's regulations, which he magnified in 
the direction of severity toward fellow patients in his master-at-arms role 


on a more chronic ward. He always kept his personal assignments, had learned 


to paint, had learned to play the piano well, and freely admitted that he found 


he hospital than in his previous homes. Each summer 


much more happiness in t : : 
he departed оп а trip for one to three months, unaccompanied. Patients clashed 


with him or withdrew from his authoritarian lack off compassion, but he was 
seldom a bother to the staff. Consequently, patient ranking = 7; staff rank- 


пр =" ©. 
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E was usually quite withdrawn, admittedly with no friends. When he was 
anxious, his sparse verbalization would become nil, and he whistled, hummed, 
giggled, and drummed his fingers in group-therapy sessions. In his relations 
with the staff, he always maintained his favorite assignment, farm worker, 
which kept him away from the building during the day. Patient rating = 
11; staff rating = 6. | 

The main hypothesis of essential agreement between staff ratings and 
patient ratings was predicated upon the assumption that the patients would 
react similarly before both sets of judges and/or all raters would be reacting 
to fairly stable patient-patient interactions in making ratings (e.g., friendliness- 
unfriendliness toward fellow patients). Within wide limits, this assumption 
appears to apply; yet there are the striking exceptions mentioned above. 

The inclusion of the time-out variable added an interesting facet to the 
study. This variable was one which was partially controlled by the decision 
of the individual patient as well as by his family and his ward psychiatrist. 
That is, elopement from the modern mental hospital is not a difficult feat 
in view of open wards and gates. In fact, the act does not appear to have 
the significance that was once automatically given,to its occurrence. Certainly, 
such a generally impulsive and almost always clandestine act is not the epitome 
of maturity, but sometimes patients whose negative actions have estranged 
them from home and hospital personnel can learn not to repeat such actions 
elsewhere, but to substitute responsible assertiveness instead. In this experi- 
ment, subject I illustrates this view. It is relatively easy for the average 
patient to leave the hospital but difficult to stay out unless he changes chronic 
patterns of immature assertion, denial, overdependency, and concomitant 
outbursts of displaced hostility. 

It was to be expected that group time and hospital time would be signifi- 
cantly related, because the longer time in the hospital gives the more oppor- 
tunity to be selected for group psychotherapy. But a more critical examination 
of the correlation could also raise the question as to why the opposite result 
should not be just as valid. In other words, why does not the psychologist 
give up on patients who do not respond sufficiently to be discharged and 
refuse to consider them for new groups? The answer here probably follows 
from the symptoms of the chronic, institutionalized patient and the general 
reactions to them. Patients are seldom forced into groups, and their avoidance 
reactions are not blocked in the manner of Rosen’s (2) treatment structure. 
There are many ruses a hospitalized patient can learn to escape group attend- 
ance. So the nucleus of each group is generally composed of a body of 
patients who have experienced enough satisfaction to enter group psycho- 
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therapy voluntarily and yet have not reached sufficient remission (and/or lack 
external resources) to leave the hospital. 

The study suggests that as a patient's stay in the hospital becomes prolonged, 
he unwittingly acquires the labels of "chronic" and "sick" which further 
decrease his chances of leaving. He loses social skills and interests and, if 
accepted as institutionalized by personnel and patients, usually will not try 
to take unauthorized leave. The negative relationships between time out and 
peer rating and between time out and hospital time add credence to this 
statement, even though they lack arbitrary statistical significance. Patients, 
such as H, G, and K, who were accepted by peers were not under such 
tension to leave and to stay out of the hospital; therefore, they remained. 

'The three patients in individual psychotherapy at the time of the ratings 
managed to stay out of the hospital for almost the complete follow-up period. 
B was the only other subject out of the hospital on the follow-up date. (He 
was discharged to a Veterans Administration domiciliary). This phenomenon 
must be examined from two angles: the decision to release the patients and the 
ability of the patients to remain outside (or the tolerance of those in the 
surroundings). The writer,@as building psychologist, also served in the role 
of consultant and suggested to the psychiatrist possible changes in the patients’ 
routines. So he is not a neutral figure in the decision-making process even 
though for scientific study more objectivity is desirable. The individual psycho- 
therapy had as a goal the patient’s re-evaluation of himself to find and to 
develop attitudes and behaviors which would gain him realistic self-esteem. 
One of the secondary tactics was to have him recognize his own activity in 
keeping conflicts going and to learn to avoid such. The three cases are 
examples of at least temporary introjection of the latter subgoal. These three 
patients averaged worse than nine on friendliness and eight on mental health, 
while they rated themselves better than two on friendliness—hardly the 
paragon of therapeutic success. Such enhancing self-ratings (probably defensive 
in character because the brittleness was apparent in individual psychotherapy) 
were evaluated in opposite fashion by the judging groups. A noticeable trend 
was for the high self-raters to be evaluated negatively by peers and high by 
the staff, and to spend relatively more time out of the hospital than did the 
low self-raters. This tendency, which must be considered an hypothesis for 
testing with a larger group, could be accounted for by the following explana- 
tion suggested by clinical evidence. A chronic patient, after he has developed 
his particular “psychotic insight” (1), may learn after considerable testing 
to suppress such verbalizations. Such stabilization can gain more approval 
from occasional observers and keep him relatively free from trouble compared 
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to the more anxious acutely disturbed patient who lacks the mixed blessing 
of disguised delusions. Yet the defensive narcissism can preclude friendship 
formation and not gain sympathy from peers, as overt anxiety frequently does. 

It is not surprising for veteran team members to know that their rankings 
of patients on a mental health-illness continuum bears little relationship to 
their stay away from the hospital. Little pressure is exerted on the “better 
patients” to leave, while the opposite is sometimes subtly true for the more 
troublesome patient. In many cases, family financial and community vicis- 
situdes, mainly unpredictable, also exert tremendous influence upon discharge 
and subsequent adjustment. 


In further studies, a differentiation between neurotic and psychotic needs 
and their healthy counterparts will be attempted to gauge the measurability 
and importance of such in friendship structure. The author believes that the 
psychotherapist successful with a schizophrenic patient personally reduces the 
tensions of the patient whenever possible—even those which stem from 
irrational defensive needs in the attempt to become a significant positive figure. 
When the latter goal is attained, the psychotherapist can then begin to teach 
and to reward more mature behaviors which gain realistic esteem for the 
patient. But what do patients do? Being unschooled in empathy, they may 
short-circuit the ideal approach and be judged as rejecting by other patients. 
It may be that with a group of chronic schizophrenics the judgment of others 
is predicated upon tension reduction from satisfaction of psychotic needs solely. 
The friend, therefore, is one who does not threaten one’s withdrawal and 
dependency patterns. 


This type of study which requires but little outlay of time and effort has 
possibilities as a routine procedure for both patient planning and staff discus- 
sion of the reasons for differences in perception of patients. In other words, 
are the discrepancies the result of observations of different kinds of behavior 
or of the same type under varying conditions? Or are the evaluations motivated 
by reactions to the patient’s past or present record? Then there is always 
the chance that irrational countertransference elements enter into a supposedly 
“objective” rating. Here is an example where both staff and patient function- 
ing can benefit from clinical research. 


E. SUMMARY 


This study is an initial attempt to gain empirical information on the evalua- 
tion process of patients and personnel on a continued-treatment building hous- 
ing mainly chronic-schizophrenic patients. Because of the small number of 
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Ss and the few hypotheses, the project was designed to be more hypothesis- 
making rather than hypothesis-testing. 

A positive trend was found between staff evaluation of a patient's mental 
health and peers’ views of his friendliness. Exception to this relationship 
arose mainly when the patient displayed two different behaviors to the two 
groups. 

Staff agreement centered in the traditional medical core of psychiatrist, 
nurses, and building coordinator. The two members who spent the most time 
with patients produced mental-health rankings more congruent with patient's 
rankings on friendliness. Length of hospitalization seems to be a factor in 
staff rankings and, to some extent, in patients’ rankings. 

'There is some evidence that patients with high self-rankings are ranked 
high by personnel on mental health and low by peers in friendliness, and 
spend more time out of the hospital. Staff percéption of mental health is not 
significantly correlated with amount of time outside the hospital during the 
ensuing year. 
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PANIC IN ORGANIZED COLLECTIVITIES* 


‹ Institute for Defense Analyses, Washington, D. С. 


DUANE P. SCHULTZ 


A. PURPOSE 


One aspect of group behavior which has received little attention is that of 
panic behavior. The existing literature has tended to focus on panic in unor- 
ganized mobs or crowds. The analyses of the panic behavior in the famous 
Cocoanut Grove Fire (32) and the “Invasion from Mars” broadcast (8) 
are representative of this type of study. 

Brown (5) suggested that, in the study of panictbehavior, it is important 
to distinguish between unorganized and organized collectivities. McDougall 
(22) defined organized collectivities as those possessing the following charac- 
teristics: continuity of existence, awareness of membership, interaction with 
other organizations, a body of traditions, and differentiation of function. 
Unorganized collectivities wére characterized by the absence of the above. 
An example of the former would be the Church or the Army, while the latter 
would be exemplified by street crowds or a theatre audience. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review the literature on panic in organized 
collectivities (i.e, military groups) and to present a theoretical framework 
within which this behavioral phenomenon may be explained. The understand- 
ing and prediction of the behavior of organized formal groups cannot be 
considered complete without the ability to predict those conditions which are 
likely to cause the group no longer to function, or even to exist, as a group. 

Examination of the literature on military panic reveals little substantive 
material suitable to analytic treatment. For the most part, the literature is very 
speculative and abstract in nature. With a few exceptions (3, 20), it is 
dificult to find actual descriptions of military panics either by participants 
or by eyewitnesses. Most of the generalized accounts to be found are of 
limited utility because of their inaccuracy and/or inadequacy (26). 


B. Tue NATURE or Panic 


Foreman (15) suggested that there were two conceptions of panic prevalent 
in the sociological and social-psychological literature. The first conception, as 

* Received in the Editorial Office on November 13, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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represented by Cantril (7) and Janis (18) refers to the feelings and/or the 
overt behavior of a terrorized individual—a person who is utterly demoralized 
or distraught, and then gripped by an intense state of fear and anxiety. This 
intense emotional state, according to this point of view, may or may not lead 
to flight behavior. 

The second conception of panic noted by Foreman (15) considers rout ог 
flight behavior occurring in face-to-face contact groups to be the central core 
in the definition of panic behavior. A second point of difference between these 
conceptions refers to the perceived possibility of escape as a factor in panic 
behavior. The first point of view states that panic rarely occurs unless no 
possibility of escape exists, while the second position contends that panic will 
occur only when avenues of possible escape are evident. 

The basic assumption of this paper is an acceptance of the second point 
of view. Thus, panic is defined in accordance with Quarantelli (26) as “ап 
acute fear reaction marked by a loss of self-control which is followed by non- 
social and nonrational flight behavior.” To this may be added the notion that 
panic occurs only in the presence of the perceived possibility of escape from 
the threatening situation. 

In his excellent analysis of the nature of panic, Quarantelli (26) examined 
both overt and covert features of panic. The most outstanding overt feature 
was found to be flight from a threatening situation. Hence, in panic, there is 
no attempt to control or manipulate the threat where this is a possibility. 
“The only action taken toward the threat is to get away from it" (26). 

Quarantelli (26) conceives of panic as being nonsocial rather than anti- 
social; i.e, there is a complete breakdown in group cohesion and there is 
no attempt to act jointly or in cooperation with others. 

As to the covert features of panic, Quarantelli (26) noted that the prime 
factor is a very direct and immediate sense of threat to physical survival lead- 
ing to intense fear and loss of self-control. Quarantelli also suggests that panic 
is nonrational rather than irrational in that panic participants do not consider 


the consequences of their flight behavior nor do they consider alternative 
courses of action. 


C. CONDITIONS CAUSING Panic 


There exists a wide spectrum of opinion in the literature as to the causes 
of military panic. 'The one theme prevalent in most discussions of military 
panic is that of fear and the immediate threat to physical survival. Loss of 
confidence in the group's leader is often mentioned as a cause (1, 4, 11, 12, 


21, 27, 28, 31). LaPiere (19); Farago (14); Stone (30) ; and Caldwell, 
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Ranson, and Sachs (6) consider the perception of a threat for which there 
is no prepared or routinized behavior as a prime cause. Prolonged waiting 
in anticipation of battle is noted as a cause by Eltlinge (13), Brousseau (4) ; 
and Farago (14). 

Some writers have stressed individual predispositions to panic. Strauss (31), 
in surveying this literature, divided these factors into the following: (а) 
those that physically weaken men—like intoxication, bad health, poor nourish- 
ment, or fatigue; (b) those that lessen mental ability—like confusion, doubt, 
and uncertainty; and (c) those that produce high emotional tension and 
heightened imagination. 

Foreman (15) lists the following predisposing conditions to panic: (a) 
acute fatigue which weakens individuals organically, (b) worry about lack 
of information concerning expected attacks which creates acute emotional 
tensions and anxiety, (c) novice or stranger status which prevents or impover- 
ishes self-satisfying group identifications, and (d) awareness of such weapons 
as guided missiles and napalm which incite chronic social unrest. 


D. Discussion 
€ 


Thus, the literature suggests the operation of a set of variables which 
may predispose an organized collectivity to panic flight. Foreman (15) noted 
that "although background conditions are not causal factors of panic, deliberate 
attempts to induce or reinforce terror or panic should succeed more readily 
where conditions known to be present in prior instances are clearly present 
and compounded." These predispositional variables would seem to operate to 
weaken men both physically and psychologically, and so cause them to be 
more easily influenced by rumor and suggestion and to render them less capable 
of rationally interpreting ambiguous situations. 

'The literature also suggests the operation o 
capable of precipitating panic flight, either in combination 
positional variables or independently if of sufficient intensity. 

Brown (5) noted that practically every writer on panic invokes at least 
one principle of contagion. Imitation, mimicry, and suggestion are mentioned 
by Percin (25); Eltlinge (13); Brousseau (4); Munson (24); Maxwell 
(21); Coste (11); Strauss (31); Caldwell, Ranson, and Sachs (6) ; and 
Quarantelli (26). In an investigation of seven panic incidents in World War 
И, Marshall (20) found that each incident had the same origin: the sight 
of a few members of the group in full and unexplaified flight to the rear. 
One or a few men made a sudden run to the rear, which others in the vicinity 


did not understand. 


f certain variables which are 
with the predis- 
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In every case, the testimony of all the witnesses clearly developed the 
fact that those who started to run, and thereby spread the fear vchich 
started the panic, had a legitimate, or at least a reasonable excuse, for 
the action. It was not the sudden motion which of itself did the damage 
but the fact that others present were not kept informed (20, p. 146). 


Unfortunately, these accounts gave no indication of the existence of any óf 
the predispositional variables discussed above. 

The second precipitating variable involves the exposure to a threat (i.e., 
weapon) for which there is no prepared behavior. This was exemplified in 
the First World War when the Germans introduced two new and (at the 
time) terrifying weapons for which there had been no training on the part 
of the Allied troops—gas warfare and the Flammenwerfer (flamethrower). 
A complete panic flight was the result with those who survived the initial 
assaults by these weapons (2). In subsequent exposures, however, after in- 
formational and training programs had been given the Allied troops, the 
incidence of panic was extremely rare. The troops had learned of the nature 
of the weapons and how to cope with them. 

With respect to the predispositional variables, the point is made that all 
the factors mentioned above are found by definition in combat at one time 
or another. Yet, history does not record a high incidence of panic among 
military groups. That these conditions have been noted in troops who have 
panicked seems to be true, but that military units have experienced these 
conditions, often to a high degree of intensity, and not panicked is equally 
true. To what, then, can be attributed the occurrence of panic behavior in 
military groups? 

An explanatory model based upon the concept of group cohesiveness is 
offered. Cartwright and Zander (9) discuss a cohesive group as one in which 
the members all work together for a common goal and everyone is ready to 
assume responsibility for the group tasks. 

The willingness to endure pain or frustration for the group is yet an- 


other indication of cohesiveness. Finally, we may conceive of a cohesive 


group as one in which its members will defend against external criticism 
or attack (9, p. 74). 


With the added notions that (4) the group may become a haven for protection 
from a threatening environment and thus become a means to satisfy the need 
for security (17), and (5) there are external restraints which serve to keep 
the group intact; а small army unit would seem reasonably to fit the definition 
of a cohesive group. 


It is but a short step to make the further assumption that the small 
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cohesive army ‘unit can be considered a primary group (10) in that it is char- 
acterized’ by an intimate, face-to-face relationship, a warm emotional tone, and 
involves close physical proximity. 

In a military environment, the individual soon finds himself isolated from 
his civilian primary group. Shils and Janowitz (29) suggested that, as a result, 
the individual soldier comes to depend more and more upon his military 
primary group for satisfaction of basic needs, affection, security, status, etc. 
Serving to reinforce the satisfactions and the demands and expectations of 
this group are the officially prescribed rules and external authority which serve 
to hold his aggressiveness in its proper context. 


Thus, in their analysis of the ability of the Wehrmacht to maintain a high 
degree of organizational integrity in spite of their continual strategic reverses, 
Shils and Janowitz (29) conclude: Y 


Where conditions were such as to allow primary group life to function 
smoothly and where the primary group developed a high degree of co- 
hesion, morale was high and resistance effective. . . . The motivation of 
the determined resistance of the German soldier was the steady satisfac- 
tion of certain primary personality demands afforded by the social 
organization of the army. 


Accordingly, it is hypothesized that the social disorganization of panic in 
organized collectivities is dependent to a large measure on the capacity of the 
immediate primary group to avoid social disintegration. When this primary 
group is able adequately to satisfy the individual's physiological and social- 
psychological needs, then the element of self-concern is minimized. Conversely, 
when the primary group life is disrupted by the predispositional and/or pre- 
cipitating variables discussed above, an intensity of preoccupation with 
physical survival develops and the attraction to remain a member of the 
group is minimized. 

Studies of combat personnel (17) have emphasized the importance of 
group identification as a major motivational factor underlying efficient per- 
formance in the face of danger. Inherent in this is the notion that the tendency 
to abandon one's duty or to escape from the situation is often held in check 
by the strong motivation to avoid letting the other members of the group down. 
tic outgrowth of this conceptualization would be 
who suggested that the nonadaptive 
d in terms Of the perceived reward 
terpreted as confirming the 
able reward structure. 


An interesting heuris 
a replication of the study by Mintz (23), 
character of panic behavior can be explaine 
structure of the situation. His results were in 
theory that panic results from the perception of an unst: 
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It would seem worthwhile to replicate Mintz’s study using'as Ss groups 
varying in degrees of cohesiveness. 

Discussion of other theories which have been advanced to explain panic 
behavior is beyond the scope of the present paper. The reader is referred to 


McDougall (22), Freud (16), LaPiere (19), Mintz (23), and Fore- 


man (15). 


yep ot 
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AUTHORITY STATUS AS A FACTOR IN PERCEPTUAL 
‘ DISTORTION OF SIZE* 


Adult Counseling Service, Washington University 
W. D. DANNENMAIER AND Е. J. THUMIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of investigators have noted the influence of motivational or value 
factors on perceptual judgments of magnitude. Ss have been found to perceive 
coins as larger than cardboard discs of similar size (2), to overestimate the 
sizes of index cards in accordance with the monetary values assigned to them 
(7), and to perceive discs embossed with symbols of high and low social value 
as larger than discs of the same size embossed with a neutral symbol (3)- 
Value factors associated with food objects have also been found to influence 
perceptual judgments. In an experiment by Dukes and Bevan (8), jars filled 
with candy were judged as heavier than jars of equal weight filled with sand. 
Similarly, Beams (1) reporeed that children perceive favorite food objects as 
larger than less desired food objects. 

Using a somewhat different approach to the problem of value in perception, 
Solley and Haigh (11) had children draw pictures of Santa Claus at varying 
intervals of time before and after Christmas. As Christmas approached, the 
drawings became larger and more elaborate; then following Christmas, they 
diminished markedly in size and detail. These findings were partially sub- 
stantiated in a recent experiment by Craddick (6). 

The present study was a further investigation of the relationship between 
value and perceptual distortion of size. It differed from the earlier works, 
however, in that estimates were made of particular living persons rather than 
of conceptual persons or physical objects. Specifically, the purpose of this study 
was to determine whether perceptual judgments of height would be influenced 
by the authority status of the person being evaluated. It was hypothesized 
that, as authority status increased, there would be an increasing tendency to 
perceive the individual as taller than she actually was. 


B. Метнор 
g were asked to estimate, to the 


Forty-six freshmen in a school of nursin, 
director of the school, one of 


nearest half inch, the heights of the assistant 


» Received in the Editorial Office on November 16, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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their instructors, the president of their class, and a specified fellow student. 
Ss had been in regular contact with all four persons for a period of two 
months prior to the time when the study was conducted. 

When Ss had finished making their estimates, and had turned their papers 
facedown on the desks, they were given a second sheet of paper and asked to 
draw a picture of the assistant director of the school. The instructions in- 
dicated that Ss should try to draw a good picture, but without being overly 
concerned about artistic detail. When the drawings were completed and 
turned facedown on the desks, Ss were asked to draw, on a third sheet of 
paper, a picture of the fellow student whose height they had previously 
estimated. Finally, Ss were instructed to write their names on each paper, 
unless they wished to remain anonymous, in which case they were to put a 
single identifying characteristic on each paper instead of their names. All 
drawings were made on standard white bond, which was furnished by £. 

The four persons whom Ss were asked to estimate and draw were selected 
for several reasons. All were well known to the students, and their positions 
of authority and responsibility were judged to represent a progressive hierarchy 
from low to high. In addition, their actual heights were such that one student 
(the class president) and one staff member (the Assistant director) were about 
average in height, while the remaining student and staff member were rela- 
tively tall women. 

C. RESULTS 


A measure of perceptual distortion was obtained for each authority figure 
by averaging the differences between her actual height and the estimates of 
height made by Ss. Examination of Table 1 shows that the tendency to over- 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PERCEPTUAL DISTORTION SCORE FOR EACH AUTHORITY FIGURE 
P Mean 
Authority figure Actual height distortion score? 
Assistant director 64.5 44 
Instructor 68.0 30 
Class president 66.0 —.67 
Fellow student 69.0 —.75 


Note: АП values expressed in inches. 

а Each distortion score based on N of 46. 
estimate height was directly related to authority status. The heights of both 
staff members were magnified, with that of the assistant director being mag- 
nified to the greater extent. On the other hand, the two students were 
estimated to be shorter than they actually were, the fellow student being 
reduced by the greater amount. 


Le оно о ~‏ ا 
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Analysis of. variance indicated that the differences between the perceptual 
distortions for the four authority figures were statistically significant (F — 
17.44; р < .001). The mean perceptual-distortion scores for the various 
figures were then compared by ¢ test, the results of which are presented in 
Table 2. Without exception, the differences between student and staff figures 


TABLE 2 
CRITICAL Ratios BETWEEN Various Mean DISTORTION. Scores 
Authority figure Instructor Class president Fellow student 
Assistant director 65 4.35" 5,06" 
Instructor 4.61* 6.09* 
Class president 55 


___ Class president EEE ы сш шж ЕЕ 

* p<.001. 
were found to be highly significant (p < .001). However, the assistant 
director was not significantly different from the instructor, nor was the class 
president significantly different from the fellow student. 

The length of each drawing was obtained by measuring the distance from 
the bottom of the foot to the uppermost portion of the head. Drawings of the 
«sistant director averaged 312.23 cm in length, while those of the fellow 
student averaged 11.75cm. The difference between these values was not 
statistically significant. 

D. Discussion 


As hypothesized, there was a significant relationship between perceptual 
distortion of height and the authority status of the person being evaluated. 
It is interesting, however, that the four authority figures seemed to represent 
only two distinct levels of status—a higher level (comprised of the two staff 
figures) and a lower level (comprised of the two student figures). Significant 
differences appeared between status levels (i.e., student vs. staff), but not 
within status levels (i.e., student vs. student, ог staff vs. staff). 

It is also noteworthy that the heights of the two student figures were under- 
estimated, whereas those of the two staff figures were overestimated. This 
curious phenomenon has now been obtained by a number of investigators under 
various experimental conditions. For example, Bruner and Rodriques (4) 
and Carter and Schooler (5) found a tendency for small coins to be under- 
estimated and for large coins to be overestimated. Similar results were obtained 
by Mansvelt (10), using various sizes of cardboard squares and triangles. 

Tajfel (12) has attempted to explain this phenomenon with his hypothesis 
of accentuation of differences. His basic premise is that objects in a series 
influence one another in such a way as to maximize differences between them, 
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and thereby minimize the risk of confusion. Tajfel interprets the following 
comments by Hochberg (9, p. 130) as being the counterpart of his hypothesis 
in the field of social perception: 
If a group of individuals is perceived as different from the non-group 
individuals, the perceived differences between those within the group and 
those outside the group will automatically be sharpened, and the differ- 


ences perceived between the members of the group (i.e., intragroup differ- 
ences) and between those outside the group will be lessened. 


As indicated in the previous section, the drawings of the assistant director 
and the fellow student were not significantly different in length, though the 
results were in the expected direction (viz., mean lengths of 12.23 and 11.75 
cm respectively). There would appear to be two possible explanations as to 
why significant results were obtained with the height estimates, but not with 
the drawings. For one thing, the fellow student was a much taller woman 
than the assistant director (69" vs. 64.5"), which may have counteracted, at 
least in part, any tendency which Ss had to draw substantially larger pictures 
of the latter. This factor, however, was no problem in the height-estimate 
phase of the study, because estimates were not compared directly, but were 
first converted to distortion scores by subtracting actual from estimated values. 

Secondly, when two drawings are made in immediate succession, there may 
be a natural inclination to be relatively cautious and restricted in drawing 
the first—then somewhat more expansive and elaborate in drawing the second. 
1f this hypothesis (which is currently being investigated by the writers) proves 
to be correct, then the obtained result may be attributed to the fact that Ss 
drew the assistant director before the fellow student. 


E. SuMMARY 


'The purpose of the present study was to determine whether perceptual 
judgments of height would be influenced by the authority status of the person 
being evaluated. Forty-six nursing students were asked to estimate the heights 
of the assistant director of the school, their instructor, their class president, 
and a specified fellow student. They were then asked to draw pictures of the 
assistant director and the fellow student. 

Results indicated a significant relationship between authority status and 
perceptual distortion of size. The two staff figures were overestimated in 
height, with the assistant director being overestimated to the greater extent. 
The two student figures were judged to be shorter than they actually were, 
with the fellow student being reduced by the greater amount. Similar, though 
nonsignificant, tendencies were noted in the drawings which Ss made. Certain 


es 
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of the findings were discussed in conjunction with Tajfel’s hypothesis of 
accentuation of differences. 


12. 
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ATTITUDES OF LOWER-CLASS FAMILIES* 


Department of Home and Family, Southern Illinois University 


MICHAEL ZUNICH 


А. PROBLEM 


In reviewing the literature, one finds little data available concerning intra- 
family attitudes, especially on family-life issues. Yet, it is assumed by students 
of the family that membership within one's family group contributes heavily 
to the formation of attitudes. The standards of behavior, values, and inter- 
action between family members would undoubtedly influence one's attitudes. 
Therefore it would be presumptive and plausible to assume that parents and 
children would be in agreement on family-life issues. 

This study sought to test the hypothesis that perceptions of attitudes 
between parents and their children are significantly related. More specifically, 
the investigation focuses on the general question of to what extent do lower- 
class family members share «оттоп family-related attitudes. 


В. Метнор 


The sample was comprised of 42 white lower-class parents, and their 
adolescent children. The McGuire-White Index of Social Status (Short 
Form) (3) was utilized as a measure of social class. Each family consisted 
of husband, wife, son, and daughter. 

The families responded to the Parental Attitude Research Instrument 
(PARI) which was developed by Schaefer and Bell (4). The instrument 
was administered to each subject by means of a structured interview. The 
adolescent children were interviewed during regular school hours while both 
multaneously and independently, by two inter- 
der to avoid the possibility of communication 
nducted during the same day for 


parents were interviewed, si 
viewers in the home. In or 
between family members, interviews were со 
each family. 

C. REsULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 presents the product-moment correlations between parents and 


children. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 21, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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When comparisons were made between family members, 44 significant rela- 
tions were obtained at the .05 level or beyond. Of these, 21 significant relations 
were observed between mothers and daughters, thus indicating that there is 
more substantial agreement of attitudes between mothers and daughters than 
among any other family members. This finding seems to refute findings by 
Herschberg and Gilliland (2) and Dentler and Hutchinson (1). In the 
Herschberg and Gilliland (2) study, it was found that the highest relation 
existed between fathers and daughters and between sons and daughters. 
Dentler and Hutchinson (1) noted that husbands and wives, regardless of 
class, reflected the highest level of relations, while mothers and daughters 
reflected the lowest. Dentler and Hutchinson did, however, observe that 
overall consensus between paired family members decreases as class level 
decreases. 

The high number of relations observed between mothers and daughters 
in the present investigation and not in the two other studies may be attributed 
to such factors as differences in instruments, methodology, and populations. 
As Herschberg and Gilliland (1) point out, the degree of relations depends 
upon the home situation, subjects tested, and attitudes studied. For example, 
Dentler and Hutchinson studied attitudes toward love, companionship, and 
authority, while Herschberg and Gilliland investigated attitudes toward God, 
depression, and new deal. 

No significant relations were found in the scales Breaking the Will and 
Equalitarianism. The lack of relations may in part be due to the content of 
the items in the scales. The items in the scale Breaking the Will dealt with 
punishment of children, while the Equalitarianism scale was concerned with 
treating children as equals. 

Relations between all family members were observed in the two scales 
Encouraging Verbalization and Comradeship and Sharing. Agreement with 
the statements in these two scales indicated that parents and their children 
favor a relationship which is characterized by comradeship, sharing, and per- 
mitting or encouraging a child to talk about his anxieties, conflicts, and 
hostilities. 

Although the home environment is a source for the development of attitudes, 
there is great variability between families as the influence is greater in some 
cases than in others. The formation of attitudes may or may not be largely 
influenced by the family. For instance, other aspects, such as social behavior, 
socioeconomic class, personality, and physical and intellectual development, 
may have contributed to the formation and inculcation of attitudes. 

It should also be pointed out that in such an investigation there is a basic 
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assumption that if parents and children have the same perceptions, the children 
must have learned their attitudes from their parents. This implies, however, 
a causal relation which, empirically, is not warranted. While it is very 
possible and presumptive that parental attitudes contributed to the formation 
of attitudes in their children, it is erroneous to exclude other factors. In- 


, fluences, for example, outside of the family may have contributed to the 


formation of attitudes of both parents and their children and/or parents and 
children may have reached independently similar conclusions. In either instance, 
if there is parent-child consensus of attitudes, the parents are not directly 
responsible for the attitudes held by their children. 


D. SUMMARY 


This investigation tested the hypothesis that perceptions of attitudes between 
parents and their children are significantly rélated. Forty-two white lower- 
class parents, and their adolescent children, responded to the Parental Atti- 
tude Research Instrument. Essentially, the results indicated (a) that members 
of the same family have different perceptions of attitudes toward family life; 
(b) that greater agreement exists between the perceptions of mothers and 
daughters than between the perceptions of fathers and their children; and 
(c) that parents and their children favor a relationship which is characterized 
by comradeship, sharing, and permitting or encouraging a child to talk about 
his anxieties, conflicts, and hostilities. 
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TION IN THE INSTRUMENTAL CONDITIONING 
OF ATTITUDES*! 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Attitude change has typically been measured by the probability or amplitude 
of agreement with an opinion statement (or by change in the probability or 
amplitude of agreement). In the present study the dependent variable was 
speed (1/latency) of agreement with an opinion statement. Such a time meas- 
ure should, under appropriate circumstances, be more precise than a prob- 
ability measure, and may possibly have some advantages over conventional 
amplitude measures, because the usual scaling problems of opinion measure- 
ment are not likely to be encountered with such a continuous physical variable. 
This measurement technique was employed not primarily for methodological 
reasons, however, but rather because it was required by the theory of attitude 
learning through persuasive communication (10) which the present research 
attempts to test. This theory of persuasion is based on systematic analogies 
with learning research and Hullian learning-theory (7). In the Hullian theory 
of instrumental conditioning, response speed (1/latency) is considered to be 
a linear function of excitatory potential (E). Response amplitude is related 
to E only in classical conditioning (2, 7). The present study is concerned 
with the “instrumental conditioning” of attitudes. Because the theory of 
persuasion distinguishes between instrumental and classical conditioning in a 
manner closely modeled on Hullian theory, speed was the dependent variable 
employed. 

The present experi 
conditioning in independent 
in response measurement. In 


which follows a response an 
next trial is called a reinforcer. In the 


ment was intended to be analogous to instrumental 
variables and acquisition conditions, as well as 
terms of the empirical law of effect, any event 
d increases the strength of that response on the 
persuasive communications employed 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 23, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. ahs 
1 This investigation was supported in part by grant M-4523 from the Nationa 
Institute of Mental Health, U. 5. Public Health Service. 
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in this study, an opinion statement is followed by an opinion-supporting argu- 
ment. (The argument consists of information supporting the opinion state- 
ment, and specifically excludes repetitions of the opinion.) It seems reasonable 
to expect that a communication in which the opinion to be learned is followed 
by a convincing argument will be more effective than one which does not 
include any support for the opinion. Such an argument would then function 
as a reinforcer and might perhaps exhibit other functional properties of rein- 
forcers, One such property is the inverse relationship between delay of 
reinforcement and response strength. In a recent study (11), delay of 
argument was found to have functional properties similar to delay of rein- 
forcement, including the nature of its interaction with drive. Similarly, 
response speed is an increasing function of magnitude of reinforcement (1, 
13), and magnitude of reinforcement combines additively with drive to deter- 
mine response speed (4, 9). Strength of argument may be regarded as 
analogous to (ie. having the functional properties of) magnitude of rein- 
forcement. A previous study (11) indicated that speed of agreement is an 
increasing function of argument strength; speed of agreement is an increasing 
function of drive (extreme scores on the Manifest Anxiety Scale); and 
strength of argument and drive combine additively’ (nonsignificant interaction, 
parallel curves on a graph) to determine speed of agreement. 

The variables employed in the present study were argument strength (as 
in the study described above) and number of exposures to persuasive 
communication. Number of exposures to the persuasive communication 
was regarded as analogous to number of reinforced trials. Research (1, 
13) and theory (2, 7) in instrumental conditioning indicate that (a) 
response speed is an increasing function of number of reinforced trials, 
(5) response speed is an increasing function of magnitude of reinforcement, 
and (c) number of reinforced trials and magnitude of reinforcement combine 
multiplicatively to determine response speed. Analogous predictions concern- 
ing number of exposures to persuasive communication and argument strength 
in the “instrumental conditioning” of attitudes may be made from the theory 
(10) which the present research attempts to test. Theoretically, (a) speed of 
agreement should be faster for Ss who were exposed to the persuasive com- 
munication twice than for those exposed only once; (5) speed of agreement 
should be faster for Ss persuaded with a strong argument than for those 
persuaded with a weak argument [as found by Weiss, Rawson, and Pasaminick 
(11)]; and (c) number, of exposures to persuasive communication and argu- 
ment strength combine multiplicatively (significant interaction, diverging 
curves on a graph) to determine speed of agreement. 
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Q0. The British House of Lords should be reorganized. 


STRONGLY AGREE I “CAN'T DECIDE" 
BECAUSE: 


—I am familiar with argu- 
MODERATELY AGREE ments on both sides which 
seem equally good. 
1 “HAVE NO OPINION” e 


BECAUSE: 
I feel one way but have 


MiLDLY AGREE nothing to support that 


—I don't have enough in- feeling. 


formation on which to 


base an opinion. 
—1 tend to feel опе way but 


MAVE NO OPINION CAN'T DECIOE due to the different opin- 
ions of my family, friends, 
fraternities, ete., I can't 
come to a definite conclu- 
sion. 


—I'm really not interested 
one way or the other. 
» MILDLY DISAGREE 


—Any opinion would depend 
entirely on the circum. 


RATELY DISAGREE 
MODERATELY ©) stances at the time. 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


FIGURE 1 
AN ІтЕЙ FROM THE ATTITUDE BEFORE-T'EST 
An 5 who neither agreed nor disagreed could check either “по opinion" or "can't 
decide," but not both. Any 5 checking one of these two alternatives was always re- 
quired to check one or more reasons why he had no opinion or could not decide. The 
instructions defining these two alternatives were thus constantly present and attended 


to, throughout the test. 
B. Метнор 


1. Subjects 

The Ss were 488 undergraduate students at The Ohio State University, 
selected on the basis of their performance on an attitude test administered 
three to nine weeks before the experimental session. An item from the before- 
test is shown in Figure 1. The purpose of the test was to distinguish between 
(a) Ss who already held the opinion advocated in the experimental communica- 
tion (agree), (b) Ss who held an incompatible opinion (disagree), (c) Ss who 
were apparently neutral because they had conflicting opinions (can't decide), 
and (d) 8s who were apparently neutral because they had (approximately) 
no opinion. All Ss selected for the experiment checked “по opinion" on the 
opinion which was to be learned through persuasive communication. In instru- 


2 Routine precautions were taken to prevent association between the before-test and 
the experimental session. The names of the experimenters and their institutional affilia- 
tion did not appear on the questionnaire. The before-questionnaire was administered 
in classes by a tester who was not known to be connected with the Columbus 
who did not act as an experimenter in the later session. Only 


Psychiatric Institute and s r 1 s n 
one of the 21 items on the before-test was involved in the experimental session which 


took place 3-9 weeks later. 
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mental conditioning, the aim of the experimenter is to “limit the investigation 
to the study of the strengthening of a single response.” The expezimenter 
therefore attempts to "maximize from the first the occurrence of this to-be- 
learned response and to minimize the occurrence of competing responses” 
(7, p. 38). In instrumental attitude conditioning, opinions competing with the 
to-be-learned opinion must also be minimized from the first. It was therefore 
necessary to limit the experiment either to the strengthening of an opinion which 
$ already held ог to the establishment of a learned opinion in Ss who had 
(approximately) no previously learned opinion on a given topic. If the Ss 
were to be persuaded against their initial opinion, this would constitute not 
conditioning, but habit reversal. The same independent variables may have 
diametrically opposite effects in the two situations. For example, increasing 
drive improves performance in conditioning (e.g., 12) and interferes with a 
habit reversal (3, 8). у 
2. Design 


The basic design was а 2 X 2 factorial with 122 Ss in each of the four 
cells (N = 488). There were two levels of argument strength, and each 8 
was exposed to a single communication either once or twice. The experiment 
was analyzed as a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial, because 320 Ss received persuasive 
communication directed at Opinion-A (see below) and 168 Ss received per- 
suasive communication directed at Opinion-B 


3. Communications 


"There were two sets of persuasive communications, one set concerned with 
Opinion-A and the other with Opinion-B. In each set the strong and weak 
argument communications were identical except for the argument. In set А, 
the opinion to be learned was: “The British House of Lords should be 
reorganized.” The weak argument was: “It is possible that where heredity 
is one of the factors taken into account in selection, there may be some 
limitation of ability." The strong argument was: “It is a long-established 
fact that placing people in positions of public responsibility and power on a 
family or hereditary basis leads to incompetence and mismanagement. Efficiency 
naturally suffers when ability is not taken into account in selection and when 
individuals cannot be removed from office for incompetence. Moreover, the 
evidence of modern social science and practical experience indicates that indi- 
viduals appointed on a family basis tend to be more devoted to family interest 
than they are to public -interest.”? In set B, the opinion to be learned was: 


3 In a parametric study, it would be necessary to scale judgments of the several 
arguments employed by an equal-intervals method, in order to determine the true 
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“Water rights in the Southwest should be regulated by the Commerce Depart- 
ment.” The weak argument was: “The Colorado River flows through 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, California, Nevada, and Arizona, 
and there have been disagreements between these states on the use of Colorado 
River water.” The strong argument was: “The Colorado River flows through 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, California, Nevada, and Arizona, 
and there have been bitter quarrels between these states on the use of Colorado 
River water. There have been endless legal battles, taking up the time of the 
U. 5. Supreme Court. Arizona once actually called out its state guard and 
attempted to guarantee its water supply by force of arms. Congress even gave 
permission to several states to make a ‘treaty’ to divide Colorado River water, 
but there have been refusals te join the ‘treaty organization’ and a number 
of ‘treaty violations.’ ” ; < 


4. Persuasion and Deception 


The experiment was represented to the Ss as a study of “speaking ability 
and personality,” investigating the relationship between speech habits, per- 
sonality dynamics and decision making. “Speaking ability” was ostensibly 
assessed by instructing the Ss to read several short passages into the microphone 
of a clearly visible tape recorder “with as much expression and conviction as 
possible.” The one-exposure groups read six passages, the last of which was 
the persuasive communication. The two-exposure groups read three passages 
(the last of which was the persuasive communication) and were then in- 
structed to read all three passages a second time.* As a further contribution to 
the deception, after reading the first three passages, the Ss were instructed to 
“listen to a recording of some of the most effective public speeches made 
during the past thirty years. Each of the world-famous speakers presented 


shape of the function. A multidimensional scaling of arguments would probably reveal 
several dimensions of content and phrasing which could then be experimentally 
manipulated. Thorough investigation of the structure of opinion-supporting arguments 
will be required if research is to progress beyond the relatively crude strong-argument 
vs. weak-argument distinction employed here. 

4 The independent and the dependent variables employed in this experiment were 
based on systematic analogies with research and theory in instrumental conditioning. 
The initial and the boundary conditions defining the instrumental attitude-conditioning 
situation were also based on systematic analogies with conditioning research and 
theory, as indicated by the distinction between conditioning and habit-reversal em- 
phasized above. The procedure requiring 5 to make the opinion response (by reading 
the communication), which is common in persuasion research, also enables the experi- 
menter to “maximize from the first the occurrence of this to-be-learned response” 
(7, p. 38) as is required in instrumental conditioning. (It'is clear that instrumental 
conditioning is to be distinguished from both trial-and-error learning and habit- 
reversal in attitude learning by the same criteria applied in standard learning 


research.) 
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here has distinct speech habits which make his presentations effective. Listen 
as carefully as you can and note each person's distinct speaking characteristics 
and style of presentation.” “Decision-making” was ostensibly studied with the 
attitude-measuring apparatus described below. The MAS, administered at 
the beginning of the experimental session, constituted the "personality dy- 
namics” phase of the study as represented to the Ss. i 


5. Apparatus 


The attitude-measuring apparatus assessed the Ss’ speed of agreement with 
the opinion statement after they had been exposed to persuasive communication. 
The opinion statement was projected on a screen, and 8 signified his agree- 
ment (if he agreed) by moving a lever toward the statement. The apparatus 
has two such screens, only огр of which was required for the present study. 
The screens were of glass, 7 inches long and 4 inches high, and were set in a 
flat grey panel 60 inches high by 44 inches wide. The lower edge of each 
screen was 47 inches from the floor. Below this (40 inches from the floor) was 
a horizontal slot, along which a lever (normally in a center position) could 
be moved 14 inches in either direction. The screeng and the slot were arranged 
so that the outer edges of the screens were directly above the ends of the slot, and 
the neutral center position of the lever was equidistant between the two screens. 
The lever protruded 15 inches from the panel and ended in a knob which = 
afforded a comfortable grip. Behind the panel there were two Argus President: ^ 
automatic slide projectors, and three Standard Electric timers (1/100 second) 
mounted inside a soundproof box. The first clock measured time from the 
projection of the opinion on the screen until the lever was moved 1/4 inch 
toward the screen. The second clock measured time from this 1/4-inch point 
to the end of the slot. The third clock summed clocks one and two. Previous 
research (11) indicates that both the first and the third clocks provide appro- 
priate measures of latency, though the full 14-inch lever-movement (3rd 
clock) appears to provide a slightly more stable measure than the 1/4-inch 
lever-movement (156. сІоск). (The second clock has no theoretical meaning 
and was included as a check on any possible anomalies between the data of 
the other two clocks.) When the lever reached the end of the slot, a small blue 
light at the end of the slot was lit, informing § that he had moved the full 
distance. The blue light was turned on by the same microswitch which stopped 
the second and the third clocks. The first clock was turned off silently by a 
photobeam. The Ss thas had no indication that their responses were being 
timed. 


The Ss were shown 16 slides, the 13th of which was the opinion statement 
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employed in the persuasive communication. The Ss were allowed 45 seconds 
to resporid. If they did not respond within this time, their speed of agreement 
was consisdered to be zero. Ss who did not agree did not move the lever. The 
interval between slide presentations was 20 seconds. Each slide was preceded 
by a three-second ready signal. 


d 


0 
С. RESULTS 


Figure 2 depicts mean speed of agreement (3rd clock) as a function of 
number of exposures to persuasive communication at two levels of argument 
strength. Speed of agreement was faster for Ss exposed to persuasive com- 
munication twice than for those exposed once. However, the facilitating effect 
of argument strength found by Weiss, Rawson, and Pasamanick (11) does 


not appear to be replicated here. о a 
* o 
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FIGURE 2 
MEAN SPEED (1/LATENCY) OF AGREEMENT AS A FUNCTION ОЕ NUMBER OF EXPOSURES TO 
PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION AT Two LEVELS OF ARGUMENT STRENGTH 


Statistical analysis followed previous practice (11). In the four cells which 
received persuasive communication directed at Opinion-A, a maximum of 
cell learned the opinion, and the statistical analysis of the 
Opinion-A data was restricted to this 46 per cent (№ = 148). In the four 
cells which received persuasive communication directed at Opinion-B, a max- 
imum of 69 per cent in a cell learned the opinion, and the statistical analysis 
of the Opinion-B data was restricted to this 69 per cent (N — 116). Because 


46 per cent in a 
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the Ss excluded from each cell were all zero speed, Sigma X remains un- 
changed for each cell. The data thus remain the same as in Figure 2, except 
for multiplication by a constant. А 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance 
was performed on the data from these 264 Ss. The main effect of number of 
exposures to persuasive communication was significant (F = 6.96, df = 
1/256, р < .01), but there was no significant effect of argument strength’ 
(F < 1). In the absence of a significant main effect of argument strength, it 
is not surprising that the interaction between argument strength and number 
of exposures was not significant (F <1). While speed of agreement was 
significantly faster for Opinion-B than for Opinion-A (F = 5.29, 4f = 
1/256, р < .025), the argument strength Х opinion (F < 1) and number 
of exposures X opinion (F = 1.59) interactions were not significant. Data 
from the first clock were simi?zr to those described above. 


D. Discussion 


The research reported here derives from a theory of attitude learning (10) 
which is based on systematic analogies with learning-research and learning- 
theory (7).5 In learning-theory, habit strength (Н) is an increasing function 
of the number of reinforced trials. Number of exposures to a persuasive com- 
munication was regarded as analogous to number of reinforced trials, and H 
is therefore an increasing function of number of exposures to persuasion in the 
present theory. In learning-theory, incentive motivation (K) is an increasing 
function of magnitude of reinforcement. Strength of argument was regarded 
as analogous to magnitude of reinforcement, and K is therefore an increasing 
function of strength of argument in the present theory. Theoretically, these 
two intervening variables combine multiplicatively (K x; H) to determine 
excitatory potential (E). In learning-theory, response speed is considered to 
be a linear function of E, and speed of agreement was regarded as a linear 
function of E in the present theory. The implications of the theory are that 
(a) speed of agreement is an increasing function of number of exposures to 
persuasive communications; (5) speed of agreement is an increasing function 
of argument strength; and (c) argument strength and number of exposures 
to persuasive communication combine multiplicatively (significant interac- 
tion, diverging curves on a graph) to determine speed of agreement. The 
number of exposures effect was obtained. The argument strength effect, which 
had been obtained in a previous experiment (11), was not replicated in the 


2 

5 The form of attitude learning discussed here is, of course, not the only analogy 
between instrumental conditioning and attitude formation which can be made, nor are 
opinion-supporting arguments the only possible reinforcers for instrumental attitude 
responses (5, 6). 
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present study. In view of the failure to find any main effect of argument 
strength’ it was not surprising that there was no interaction between agree- 
ment speed and number of exposures to Medi Failure to replicate the 
argument strength effect seriously limits Phe value of the present study. The 
only systematic differences between the study reported here and the previous 
‘one are (a) in the previous study, only thg Opinion-A communications were 
employed; (5) in the previous study, Ss were exposed to the persuasive com- 
munication only once; (c) in the previous study, Ss were selected for high 
(mean — 22.5 and 22.5) and low (mean — 6.2 and 6.6) scores on the Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale. Even if conditions (a) and (b) are replicated by examining 
only the data of the 160 Ss in the present study who received just one exposure 
to the Opinion-A communicatlons, the argument strength effect is not rep- 
licated. The number of extremely high- or !bw-anxiety Ss in the present 
study is too small to permit an dtlequate replication of condition (c), but 
examination of the data of Ss scoring in the upper and lower quartiles of the 
MAS does not reveal an effect of strength of argument. The failure to 
replicate the argument strength effect thus remains unexplained. 

The only conclusion whieh may be confidently drawn from this study, then, 
is that speed of agreement is an increasing function of number of exposures 
to persuasive communication, which is in agreement with the theory. The 
remaining points are inconclusive, and the results of this study are therefore 
rather disappointing. It is worth explicitly noting, however, that while dis- 
cussions of mass communication have emphasized the role of repeated exposure 
to persuasive communication, the effects of such repeated exposure have not 
previously been demonstrated experimentally. 


E. SUMMARY 


The effects of number of exposures to persuasive communication and 
strength of argument on attitude learning through persuasive communication 
were studied by means of a 2 X 2 factorial design. "There were 488 Ss, 122 
in each of the four experimental conditions. The Ss were selected on the basis 
of a questionnaire, administered three to nine weeks before the experiment, 
which assessed the initial strength of the opinion to be learned. All Ss selected 
for the experiment indicated that they had “no opinion.” The Ss read several 
short passages into the microphone of a tape recorder, under the impression 
that they were engaged in a study of speaking ability and personality. The 
one-exposure groups received six passages, the last of which was the persuasive 
communication. The two-exposure groups read three passages (the last of 
which was the persuasive communication) and were then instructed to read 
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all three passages a second time. The communication included а statement of 
the opinion to be learned, followed by some supporting information (the 
argument) which did not repeat the opinion statement. Two groups read 
a communication in which the opirfon was supported by a strong argument, 
and two groups read an otherwise identical communication in which the 
opinion was supported by a weak argument. The dependent variable was speed” 
(1/latency) of agreement with a statement of the opinion. The opinion state- 
ment was projected on a screen, and 5 signified his agreement (if he agreed) 
by moving a lever toward the statement. 55 who did not agree did not move 
the lever and were assigned a speed of zero. It was found that speed of agree- 
ment was significantly faster after two exposures to persuasive communication 
than after one exposure. The effect of argument strength on speed of agree- 
ment found in a previous experiment, (11) was not replicated. The results 
were discussed in terms of a theory of persuasion (10) based on learning 
principles. 
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